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THE poet, the dramatist, and even 
the historian, preceded the novel or 
romance writer in the order of time. 
The earliest specimens of fiction 
were the poetic legends or traditions 
recited to assemblies to the partial 
accompaniment of music. Then 
dramas were composed and acted, 
and histories written and recited, 
before assemblies. The separate 
rhapsodies composing the Iliad were 
listened to at popular gatherings, say 
goo A.c., and comedies and trage- 
dies acted before the people of 
Athens 400 years later. The spells 
attendant on poetry and music se- 
cured the attention of the hearers 
listening to the recital of the deeds 
of Grecian and Trojan heroes, or 
the wanderings of the crafty and 
brave Ulysses. Poetry, music, and 
action combined in a drama, were 
sure to keep its witnesses spell- 
bound. The interest imparted to 
a historical narrative by its sup- 
posed truth, especially if the ances- 
tors of the listeners had borne 
their part in the action, fixed their 
attention. Poem, drama, or history, 
when favoured with public approba- 
tion, was purchased by state or city, 
preserved in the public archives, and 
copied as need or expedience re- 
quired. A long fictitious narrative 
in prose was not calculated to take 
such hold on men’s minds. They 
would be obliged to devote the lei 
sure time of several days to make 
themselves masters of the entire sub- 
ject. They would be wearied by 
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EARLY ROMANCES. 


the descriptive, didactic, and, in fact, 
all the level portions of the fiction. 
Their ears, accustomed to the rhyth- 
mical march and the other attractive 
qualities of verse, would have little 
welcome for the prosaic vehicle of 
the tale, and the absence of all con- 
fidence in the truth of what was re- 
lated would inflict further discou- 
ragement. 

Besides all these impediments to 
the success of a classical prose ro- 
mance, a still more effective one was 
presented by the absence of that 
engrossing element which pervade 
most modern works of fiction, the 
influence of a pure mutual affection 
existing between an estimable youth 
and a no less estimable maid, and 
the impression that no good which 
this world could afford would com- 
pensate them for a separation. 

Owing to the inferior estimation 
in which women were held by the 
pagans, and their consequent want 
of mental cultivation, a Grecian 
novelist would be deprived of the 
opportunity of weaving into his nar- 
rative all the pleasant and interest- 
ing incidents attending the first ac- 
quaintance of a noble-minded and 
gifted pair, the tantalising circum- 
stances attending the nursing of the 
mutual passion, the breathless de- 
claration, the hurrid and palpitating 
acceptance, the interruptions and 
oppositions interposed by disap- 
pointed rivals, or cold and ill-dis- 
posed parents, and all the troubles, 
difficulties, and scruples to be over- 
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come before the holy and joyful vows 
which were to unite them for ever, 
were pronounced. 

As the impulse of framing stories 
and writing them down was not un- 
felt by Grecians gifted with requisite 
genius, it is probable that shorter or 
longer romances of some kind were 
composed and read to assemblies of 
the author’s acquaintance, and never 
heard of a score miles away from his 
neighbourhood, and that the MS. 
and the memory of the tale equally 
vanished from the eyes and the me- 
mory of his friends, and became 
things of the past within a few 
years. 

The one exception to this discou- 
ragement of prose romance or novel, 
—the “ Cyropzdia” of Xenophon 
(400 A.c.) can scarcely be called an 
exception. It was a mere embodi- 
ment of the author’s idea of a great 
and good prince, the character and 
actions of a once-living king being 
invested with such amiable and 
noble traits and circumstances as 
the author thought proper to bestow 
on them. 

What an archeological treasure 
would a “Queen-Hoo Hall,” a 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” or an “ Anti- 
quary,” written in Italy at the time 
of the Punick Wars, or in Greece, 
during the reign of Peisistratos, be 
in our days if carefully preserved in 
MS. But it is probable that some 
such were committed to wooden 
tablets, papyrus, or parchment. The 
oldest prose stories preserved—all 
subsequent to the commencement 
of the Christian era —possess none 
of the best properties of the modern 
good novel. None of the occur- 
rences of ordinary life enter into 
them, and the traces of contempo- 
rary customs or usages found in 
them, are exceedingly slight. 

“The Loves of Leucippe and 
Clitophon,” written by Achilles 
Tatius, date from 87 a.p, It is a 
poor specimen of its class, deals in 
matters outside of ordinary human 
experience, and few living pub- 
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lishers, except those of Holywell 
Street and their continental brethren, 
would like to issue an English or 
French version of it. Let us hope 
that its author, an Egyptian by birth, 
had written it before his conversion 
to Christianity, and long before his 
being advanced to the dignity of 
Bishop, both of which happy events 
are said to have occurred to him. 

The next prose fiction in order 
of time was the “Golden Ass” of 
Lucius Apuleius, a native of Ma- 
daura, in Africa. It has much to 
do with magic and sorcery, the 
opening incident being the transfor- 
mation of the hero into an ass, and 
the story itself consisting of the wild 
and ludicrous adventures which befel 
him in that disguise. The ability 
displayed, and the insight into 
human nature and human motives, 
suggest the idea of a sage giving 
lessons of wisdom to a crowd, his 
body clad in motley, and his head 
adorned with a jester’s cap and 
bells. 

The man himself was an estimable 
character, who after spending a good 
deal of time at his studies at 
Carthage, Athens, and Rome, gain- 
ed his livelihood, in the last-named 
city, by pleading causes. It was 
his fortune to be obliged to plead a 
very important and disagreeable one 
in self-justification. A rich widow 
showed her good taste and good 
sense in bestowing her hand and for- 
tune on him, and so displeased her 
relations thereby, that they accused 
him of having employed sorcery in 
his wooing. He made an able de- 
fence for himself before the African 
proconsul, and was pronounced 
innocent of having used any but 
human and legitimate means in se- 
curing his wife and her treasures. 
We possess only fragments of his 
literary productions, the one above- 
mentioned excepted. Apuleius lived 
in the second century, being a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Antoni- 
nus, who died a.p., 161, and of 
Marcus Aurelius, his successor. 
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We now come to “The True 
History” of Lucian, a still wilder 
romance than that of Apuleius, and 
apparently written to bring ridicule 
on some contemporary productions 
of an extravagant and incredible 
character. But Lucian’s burlesque 
possesses little merit. The outrage- 
ous incidents are not relieved by any 
happy allusions, or sallies of wit, or 
covert satires on the vices or follies 
of his day. The relator and his 
comrades are driven in their barque 
out beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
into the great Western ocean, and 
meet some tantalising adventures in 
the isle of Atlantis, and on re-em- 
barking they and their vessel are 
blown up beyond the region of the 
clouds, and into the lunar kingdom 
of Endymion. They would pro- 
bably be sacrificed to the ignorance 
and prejudice of the natives, but for 
the sudden resolution of the King 
to utilise their skill and cdurage in 
his war with Phaéthon, king of the 
Sun, who was disputing with him the 
privilege of colonising the Morning 
Star. ‘Victory being obtained for 
the Lunatics, chiefly through the 
abilities of the ‘Terrestrials. Endy- 
mion does what he can to induce 
these last to settle in his kingdom, 
but they prefer to return to ferra 
firma. ‘They accomplish their pur- 
pose by sailing in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, thus avoiding the disagreeables 
of a downright drop, and so they 
find themselves at last in the Medi- 
terranean. ‘Their condition is, how- 
ever, but little bettered. A mon- 
strous fish swallows them, ship and 
all, and so capacious is his inside 
that it affords room to groves, lakes, 
&c., and various swallowed inhabi- 
tants much dissatisfied with each 
other. They make their condition 
as tolerable as circumstances allow, 
and watch for a safe exit through 
the monster’s mouth. This is effect- 
ed at last by getting the vessel 
adroitly into that orifice and pre- 
venting its closing, by keeping the 
mast in an upright position. 
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“The True History” falls as far 
short of the merit of “ Gulliver's’ 
Travels” as a “‘ Brambletye House” 
of the merit of “Ivanhoe.” Make 
some trifling concession when you 
land on Lilliput or Brobdignag, 
and nothing jars on your belief till 
you quit either kingdom ; but in pe- 
rusing the “‘ True History” youdo 
not yield the slightest credence to 
any occurrence from beginning to 
end. 

If it was Lucian’s object to turn 
the improbable and impossible narra- 
tives of his contemporaries into con- 
tempt ; by relating still more unreal 
adventures, he should have invested 
them with such absurd or ludicrous 
circumstances, as to excite contempt 
and derision towards the others in 
the minds of his hearers. This he 
did notattempt. ‘The tone of the 
whole composition is as grave and 
level as if the author was employed 
on a guide to Athens or Antioch. 

The last of the ancient prose ro- 
mances, which we can afford to no- 
tice, is the “ Eth iopicHistory,” the 
“‘Chaste and Constant Loves of The- 
agenes, a Thessalian, and Clariclea, 
an Ethiopian” (Lady), written by He- 
liodorus, a native of Emessa, in Phe- 
nicia, and afterwards bishop of 
Trica, in Thessally. ‘This tale, al- 
most the only commendable one 
composed in the pre-Christian or 
early Christian times, abounds in 
stirring incidents attendant on the 
trials of the chaste lovers, the dangers 
through which they were conducted 
in safety, and the attempts made to 
separate them. ‘The author having 
put their virtue and constancy to 
severe proofs during ten pretty long 
books, was content at last, as was 
only equitable, to see them happily 
united in holy matrimony. Cervantes 
took this ancient tale for his model 
in the composition of his “‘ Adven= 
tures of Persiles and Sigismunda.” 
Heliodorus lived in the reign of 
Theodosius the Great, who died to- 
wards the close of the fourth century. 
We cannot imagine the grave and 
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pious dignitary composing his tale 
of love and adventure, after his ele- 
vation to episcopal or even sacer- 
dotal dignity. The story was put 
together in’ his youth, when he was 
perhaps a pagan, and _ obnoxi- 
ous to the tender passion himself, 
though in a pure and sinless form. 
He dwells upon the idea of his Cha- 
riclea, an embodiment of female 
loveliness, amiability, and virtue, 
with such complacency and relish as 
a grave churchman could not think 
of entertaining. A priestess of Diana, 
we find her at the opening of the 
story an exile in Egypt, endeavour- 
ingto recal to existence her apparent- 
ly lifeless lover Theagenes. While 
thus piously occupied, she is uncon- 
scious of being an object of attention 
to a party ofbrigands. This was the 
spectacle on which their eyes were 
fixed :— 

“A young virgin seated on a rock, 
of such rare and wonderful beauty 
that any one, at first sight, would 
have taken her for a goddess. 
Though saddened by her pitiable 
state, she showed in her demeanour 
the fearlessness and nobility of vir- 
tue. A chaplet of laurel encircled 
her head, and at her back was sus- 
pended her quiver. With one hand 
resting on her knee, and the other 
supporting her cheek, she kept her 
eyes fixed on a youth, who, wounded 
and bruised, lay along on the ground 
without sign of life. At last, he be- 
gins to come to himself by little and 
little, gradually awaking, as it were, 
from a profound sleep. His fair 
skin seemed still fairer from the 
streaks of blood which traversed it. 
His eyes remained closed through 
pain and exhaustion, but his watch- 
ful guardian never removed her own 
from them. At last he uttered, with 
weak and interrupted accents, ‘ Do 
I behold your spirit, sweet love, or 
are you still in life? In this abode 
of spirits, it seems as if yours pre- 
ferred to quit the upper air and fol- 
low me here.’ ‘ Both ara in life, dear 
Theagenes,’ said she. ‘If I had 
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not observed some weak signs of re- 
covery about you, this keen dagger 
would have ere now freed my spirit 
to be the companion of thine !’ 

‘Saying these words she hastily 
descended from the rock, and the 
brigands were astonished and awed 
at the sight of her beautiful figure, 
as if a flash of lightning had crossed 
their sight, and they withdrew be- 
hind the shrubs and into the thickets. 
Her stature seemed enlarged, and 
her air more goddess-like as she 
arose; and as she descended the 
rock, while the arrows rattled in her 
quiver, her golden robe blazed in 
the sunlight, and her hair, escaping 
from under her laurel chaplet, fell 
behind and at each side in wavy 
ringlets. Her whole appearance so 
dazzled and confounded the minds 
of the robbers, that they were per- 
suaded that she could be no other 
than a goddess, but whether Venus 
or Isis they could not tell. 

“But when she stooped over the 
apparently lifeless youth, and with 
the tears falling fast from her eyes, 
she kissed his forehead and touched 
his wounds and wiped them, they 
soon changed their opinion. ‘No 
goddess,’said they within themselves, 
‘would condescend to caress a 
corpse.’ ” 

The lovers came under the power 
of Thyamis, a princely robber 
chief, who, in dividing a large assort- 
ment of booty, merely claimed for 
his portion the fair Chariclea. The- 
agenes, now fast recovering, was in 
despair, which was deepened on 
hearing his true love passing him oft 
as her brother, and consenting to 
become the wife of the brigand chief. 

He was little aware of the ability 
and finesse of the lady. Without 
once appearing to shrink from the 
abhorred nuptials, she requested her 
new suitor to defer the espousals till 
he would have defeated his wicked 
brother who had driven him from 
his inheritance, when the marriage 
might be celebrated in a manner 
worthy of his rank and of hers. 
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Theagenes soon discovered that her 
proceedings had for their only object 
his personal safety and a gaining of 
time and opportunity for theirescape. 

This last was nearer than they 
expected, though the circumstances 
were frightful enough. The bandit’s 
hold was in‘an island in a lake, and 
in its difficult accesses. They were 
attacked by an overwhelming force 
of other brigands, to whom a large 
reward had been offered by Thy- 
amis’s wicked brother, if they or 
any of them would bring this chief 
into his presence. This bad man, 
Petosiris by name, had by his in- 
trigues, got his elder brother degrad- 
ed from his high office of Pontiff of 
Isis, in the great city of Memphis, 
had procured his banishment, and 
succeeded to his state. Learning, 
now, that he was at the- head of a 
strong band of brigands, and intend- 
ing at the first favourable opportu- 
nity to attack the city and resume 
his high office, he had, by promises 
of great reward, induced bodies of 


lawless men to assail Thyamis in his 
defences, and, above all, to bring him 


alive into his presence. These suc- 
ceeded in the unexpected assault. 
After a desperate struggle they took 
the chief prisoner, and led him 
away, seizing, of course, on all the 
booty they could conveniently ap- 
propriate. 

Everything combustible on the 
island, or the neighbouring shores, 
was set on fire, and Theagenes and a 
new-found friend, Gnemon, a Greek 
by birth, were in mortal terror for 
the safety of Chariclea, from whom 
they had been separated. They re- 
covered her, however, in a cavern, 
to which ‘hyamis had consigned 
her when the danger became im- 
minent. 

For reasons which we have not 
space to specify in full, Gnemon 
quitted the lovers, appointing a ren- 
dezyous with them at a neighbour- 
ing town. On his approach to this 
place, he took notice of a venerable 
man, apparently under, the influence 
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of some mighty sorrow ; and as was 
usual in all romances, even to the 
days of Henry Fielding, a friendly 
intimacy immediately ensued, and 
the venerable Calasiris commenced 
his history. 

Here the reader dreads that he 
has entered on an unconnected series 
of biographies, and that the further 
fortunes of the interesting lovers are 
of secondary consideration with the 
author; but he is mistaken. Cala- 
siris’s story includes the previous 
history of the peerless pair, and thus 
it runs:—Hydaspes and Persina, 
king and queen of Ethiopia, were 
long unblest with children, but at 
last the good queen was in hourly 
expectation of presenting her swarthy 
lord with an heir or heiress to rule 
his subjects after him. The child 
at last appeared ; but, alas, Persina 
had been in constant study and ad- 
miration of a picture in her bed- 
room, representing the fair Andro- 
meda bound to the rock, and await- 
ing the dread visit of the sea-mon- 
ster, and the babe was as white as 
the princess. Terror seized on the 
poor mother. She and her husband 
were of a rich dark hue, and the ap- 
pearance of the beauteous child 
would fright all Ethiopia from its 
propriety, and set tongues innumer- 
able a-gabbling. 

Any queen or empress of romance 
would do exactly what was done by 
the mother of our hervin.. She 
wrote with a delicate came: - hair 
pencil on a piece of rich silken stuft 
the parentage of the child, and a 
pathetic exhortation to the lucky 
discoverer to watch religiously over 
its safety, hid some jewels, including 
her wedding-ring, in the drapery, got 
her treasure wrapped in silks, and 
had it laid in a fortunate locality, 
where it was discovered by Sysime- 
thres, chief of a small body of Gym- 
nosophist philosophers. He was 
rather dismayed on discovering the 
quality of his rnp, but acceptedthe - 
trust like a philosopher of feeling ; 
and for seven years cherished the 
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lovely child as if he were its father. 
At the end of that time he began to 
fear that the beautifully fair com- 
plexion of his charge might put some 
meddlesome folk connected with the 
court up to suspicions, the asking of 
impertinent questions, &c. ; and he 
was much relieved in mind when he 
received an order to proceed to a 
certain city of Egypt, to treat with 
the satrap who governed that country 
for the King of Persia, concerning 
a certain emerald mine near Syené, 
claimed by the Ethiopian King. 

In that city, our philosopher be- 
came more alarmed for the safety 
of his dear ward; and in his 
anxiety he became happily ac- 
quainted with Charicles, a priest 
of the Delphic Apollo, to whom he 
entrusted the young girl and her 
heirlooms, adjuring him by all he 
held sacred to regard her as a price- 
less treasure. He had scarcely ef- 
fected this desirable arrangement 
when he was ordered to quit the 
city without a moment’s delay. Cha- 
ricles soon after returned to Delphi, 
his love for his amiable charge hourly 
increasing. Now we must explain 
who the narrator was, and how he 
became involved in the frame-work 
of the story. 

Calasiris, some years before the 
date at which we have arrived, was 
that same high priest of Isis (father 
of Thyamis and Petosiris), who, as 
already related, went into voluntary 
exile into Greece to escape the sight 
of his two sons engaged in mortal 
combat, a future fact which he had 
discovered in the exercise of his 
priestly functions. Arrived at Delphi, 
he contracted a strict friendship with 
Charicles, whose ward, Chariclea, 
was now seventeen years of age, and 
enjoying the style of Priestess of 
Diana. Charicles was anxious that 
she should become the wife of his 
nephew, a personage of some im- 


portance. However, she had hitherto - 


showed as much indifference to 
Cupid and Hymen as the chaste 
goddess whom she served. 
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Charicles communicated to his 
new friend and brother priest as 
much as he knew himself concern- 
ing the parentage of Chariclea, and, 
of course, our Isian pontiff was not 
at all anxious that the Ethiopian 
princess should bestow her self and 
her jewels on a mere Greek, He 
saw no possible mode, however, of 
conducting her to the land of the 
Sun, or seeing her suitably mated ; 
but love and destiny were preparing 
to bring about the desirable com- 
munication, and thus the events 
succeeded each other. 

The Afnians, a people from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Oe¢eta, 
came to the Delphi to offer sacri- 
fices, and celebrate games in honour 
of Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, and at their head rode the 
hero of the story, Theagenes, whose 
appearance and estimable qualities 
his historian thus described, after 
particularising his costume, battle- 
harness, and equipments. 

“His presence was a flash of 
lightning under which the beauty of 
all that preceded him was obscured, 
so dazzled were we by the splendour 
of his manly beauty and grace. He 
advanced, mounted like the rest, 
and bearing ’n ash-hafted brooze 
javelin, but no other arms of offence. 
There was no covering on his head, 
and the light breeze swept back his 
long hair or deposited it in waves 
round his neck and shoulders. A 
purple cloak, gold-embroidered with 
the fight of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 
and held at his throat by a brooch 
fashioned as a head of Medusa, fell 
over the croupe and the sides of his 
steed. The noble and gentle air 
and beauty of the young chief arrested 
the attention of all eyes. In the 
opinion of the mingled crowd, men 
and women, no one of mortal race 
was worthy to be the peer of the 
youth,” 

This sight was, however, secon- 
dary to the appearance of the fair 
priestess, “as perfect female loveli- 
ness is more attractive and striking 
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than the most exquisite beauty dis- 
played by a man.” 

“She was seated in a chariot 
drawn by apair of milk-white oxen, 
and her purple robe adorned with 
gold-embroidery was girt at her waist 
with two artfully-fashioned serpents. 
Her abundant hair partly fell in free 
waves and ringlets over her shoul- 
ders, and was partly confined above 
by a circlet of laurel. She held in 
her left hand a gilded bow, her 
quiver hung behind from her right 
shoulder, and in her right hand she 
held a lighted torch.” 

This torch was to be handed to 
Theagenes, in order to fire the sacri- 
ficial wood-heap. As soon as their 
eyes met, each recognised in the 
other one fitted to be a soul com- 
panion, and for a while they gazed 
entranced on each other, as if seek- 
ing in their memory some occasion in 
their past existence when their sight 
had been thus blessed. They could 
not prevent a mutual smile from 
stealing over their features, but this 
was soon removed by a feeling of 
modest shame, and was succeeded 
by a blush.” 

The mutual attraction was soon 
strengthened by its becoming the 
pleasing duty of the priestess to 
place on the head of the young 
Thessalian a crown of laurel, won in 
a foot-race. But troubles soon came 
thick on them. They got no op- 
portunity of speech, and Charicles 
would by no means consent that his 
nephew should be disappointed of 
his destined bride. But hese Cala- 
siris came to the rescue. He had 
heard from the Pythia, in her myste- 
rious mode of announcing future 
things, the following prophecy : 

“She, whose name commences 
with Chari, and ends with des, 
and he, whose name in substance is 
** Goddess-born,” shall in a few days 
—hear this, ye Delphians—depart 
from this sacred temple, and after 
much wanderings and adventures, 
shall reach the dark-tinted region of 
the sun. There shall their virtue 
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and piety be rewarded, and their 
heads shaded with the white veil of 
Hymen.” 

Making acquaintance with some 
Phenician merchants about to set 
sail for Africa in a couple of days, he 
secured a passage for himself and 
the lovers, and at a time when 
Charicles was from home, and little 
apprehensive of impending evil, his 
house was invested by the young 
band of Thessalians, who had come 
with Theagenes to offer the sacrifice, 
the doors easily forced, and the fair 
object of the assault—previously ac- 
quainted with the design—not un- 
willingly borne away by the assail- 
ants. The young men, after travers- 
ing the main thoroughfares with 
blowing of trumpets, loud cries of 
“‘Chariclea, Chariclea!” and many 
fantastic bravadoes, took the road 
to Thessaly, while the sage Cala- 
siris, and his two pupils, made their 
way unobserved to the ships, got 
on board, and were soon ploughing 
the Ionian sea towards the swart 
land of Africa. Charicles and his 
friends pursued the disturbers of his 
peace northwards, according to the 
intention of the plotters, and never 
dreamed of the real direction taken 
by them. 

Our merchants being obliged by 
severe weather, to take to the shelter 
of a convenient cove, Calasiris, much 
to his terror, was confidentially in- 
formed by their chief, that he was 
distractedly in love with his daugh- 
ter, and most anxious for her hand. 
He did not take Theagenes into the 
account at all, as he passed for her 
brother. The poor sage had nothing 
for it but to temporise. He sug- 
gested that the nuptials should be 
deferred till they arrived in Egypt, 
where they might be solemnised in 
a manner befitting the condition of 
both parties. He was beginning to 
recover from the shock occasioned 
by the proposal, when a few Corsair 
brigantines were discovered in the 
offing, and he soon learned that they 
were only waiting the departure of 
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the merchant ‘vessel from her haven, 
to board her, and take possession of 
her rich freight. 

And this undesirable . occurrence 
really took place. The merchant 
vessel endeavoured to get away 
under the shelter of night ; but the 
swift-sailing brigantines were soon 
on her track, and the result was the 
slaughter of some of the crew, the 
slavery of the remainder, the pos- 
session of the rich cargo by the Cor- 
sairs, and the strict confinement of 
our lovers and their reputed father. 

In the division of the spoil Chari- 
clea, as the reader already feels by 
instinct, became the prey of the 
chief pirate. He made no unworthy 
use of his good fortune, but proposed, 
like a pirate of conscience, to make 
her his bride. Neither Calasiris nor 
the lady herself, who had already 
received his instructions, gave a 
direct refusal. The sage merely 
requested a postponement till after 
their landing in Egypt. This was 
agreed to, and on their reaching 
land a feast was prepared on a large 
scale, the bride being magnificently 
attired and allowed to remain in the 
vessel. Calasiris being a pagan, 
and supposing all means harmless 
which lead to a good result, private- 
ly suggested to the chief’s lieutenant, 
when the liquor began to do its duty, 
that it was a pity if he should allow 
so fair a prize to be lost to him for 
the little trouble and danger to be 
incurred in striking a blow in his 
own interest. 

The words acted as a spark among 
tinder. The chief and his lieutenant 
were soon at high words. Blows 
succeeded the words, the half drunk- 
en crew fell on one another, one 
part supporting the claims of the 
chief, the other that of his aspiring 
subordinate. Theagenes joined in 
the fray, and while it held, Chariclea 
from an obscure stand, poured _ar- 
rows indiscriminately on either side. 
At last all were slain or disabled ex- 
cept our young hero and the lieu- 
tenant, and while the single combat 
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endured, Chariclea was kept in ex- 
quisite terror. She could not dis- 
charge a shaft without a risk of slay. 
ing her lover. However, the powers 
that watch over purity and virtue 
protected him. His antagonist fell, 
mortally wounded, but he himself 
immediately after sunkon the ground 
exhausted with fatigue and loss of 
blood. This is the opening scene 
of the romance, the author having 
adopted Horace’s advice concerning 
the treatment of a subject. 

While Calasiris was thus bringing 
up the fortunes of the lovers to their 
landing on the Egyptian soil, and 
bewailing his sad separation from 
them, and his ignorance of their 
later fortunes, they were again made 
captives in the robbers’ isle, their 
captor in the present instance being 
Mitranes, one of the captains of 
Orondates, who was then governing 
Egypt for the King of Persia. 
Luckily the host at whose house 
Calasiris and Gnemon were then 
domiciled, was a business ally of 
Mitranes, and entitled to a certain 
share of the profits obtained by the 
defeat of the brigands. ‘ He claimed 
Chariclea on the moment, asserting 
her to be his handmaid lately carried 
away in an incursion of marauders. 

Mitranes unwillingly allowed his 
claim, and the lady was conveyed to 
his house, and rejoiced the heart of 
the good Calasiris by her recovery. 
Theagenes had been despatched to 
Orondates at Memphis, to become 
an ornament of his court, by his 
noble presence, or to be thence des- 
patched to the court of the Persian 
king. Now, the sage and his ward 
began to devise means to effect his 
ransom with the rich jewels which: 
she still kept safely secured about 
her person. Gnemon obtained the 
host’s daughter for spouse, and no: 
more is said of him in the history. 

Calasiris and Chariclea proceeded 
towards Memphis attired as beggars, 
the divine beauty of the lady’s coun- 
tenance being as much obscured as 
could be by paint, mud, and vile- 
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head-gear. As they approached the 
town of Bessa, they came on the 
scene of a late battle, and found an 
aged woman lamenting over the 
body of her slain son. From her 
they learned that as Mitranes was 
conducting Theagenes to Memphis, 
his party was attacked by a strong 
body of brigands headed by Thyamis, 
who had made his escape from his 
captors. In the headlong onset Mi- 
tranes was killed, his party slain or 
routed, and Theagenes received with 
every mark of respect and friendship 
by Thyamis, who was now leading 
his victorious and elated party to at- 
tack Memphis. 

Through the narrative are inter- 
spersed discussions on literary ques- 
tions and the social usages of pagan 
life; and just at this point of the 
story a specimen of necromancy is 
introduced, as evil and ghastly as 
anything in the “Golden Ass” of 
Apuleius. 

The mother of the slain brigand, 
as soon as she considered herself 
unobserved by the two travellers, 
scooped out a trench at one side of 
the body, and lighted a fire at the 
other. Into this trench she poured 
from separate vessels, milk, wine, 
and honey, and afterwards threw 
into it a small human figure moulded 
in clay, and the head encircled 
with a wreath of laurel and fennel. 
She then took a sword, and made 
passes and strokes at the air, uttering 
charms in an unknown tongue, and 
gesticulating the while in a frantic 
manner. She then opened a vein 
in her arm, and receiving the gush- 
ing blood on a twig of laurel, flung 
it into the fire, and followed on with 
other magic rites equally bizarre and 
mysterious. 

Finally, stooping down, she applied 
her mouth to the ear of the corpse, 
and poured into it some terrible 
conjuration, which had the effect of 
recalling animation, for the body 
arose to its feet, to the terror of the 
old priest and his ward, who, un- 
known to the sorceress, were distant 
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spectators of the appalling scene. 
She now began to interrogate the 
disturbed denizen of the grave, as 
to the safe return or death of her 
other son, who had gone on with 
Thyamis to Memphis. No voice 
came in reply, but the head made 
signs not understood by the ques- 
tioner. As she was getting impatient 
the body fell flat on the earth, face 
downwards, and continued motion- 
less, but she did not desist from her 
unholy purpose. She again franti- 
cally thrust and swayed the bare 
weapon, sometimes assaulting the 
fire, sometimes the trench, and then 
approaching the ear of the corpse, 
she repeated her muttered spells. 

It arose again, and upon the still 
stronger adjuration to make no signs, 
but reveal the secrets of the future 
in speech, opened its mouth, and 
almost congealed the blood of the 
listeners with the unearthly and 
cavernous tones in which its revela- 
tions were uttered. 

“Unhappy and sacrilegious wo- 
man, for a doubtful advantage, you 
have broken down the barriers sepa- 
rating life and death, and caused 
the ghost of thy son to suffer dire 
misery and pain, in once again en- 
tering its fleshly prison. The powers 
that rule the fate of the departed 
cannot forbear inflicting intolerable 
sufferings on the perpetrator of such 
unholy doings, especially as my re- 
velations are heard by other human 
ears as well as thine. They will 
have the benefit, and you the punish- 
ment of your unholy incantations, 
The venerable priest, if he makes no 
delay, shall appease the deadly feud 
waged by his sons against each other, 
and prevent the death of either. 
The innocent virgin shall, after some 
further trials, be restored to her royal 
parents, and blest by union with her 
devoted and true lover. Full of 
woe and dread are the revelations 
due to yourself. Your son shall not 
return in life, and swift and violent 
will be your own destiny. Instead 
of performing my funeral rites, and 
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thereby securing my spirit a ‘place 
of repose and happiness, you have 
condemned it to such sufferings as 
are inconceivable by minds yet en- 
cumbered with fleshy bonds; your 
own punishment will not be de- 
layed.” 

Once again, and this time for 
good, the body, deserted by its 
spiritual inmate, fell prostrate. The 
maddened sorceress, indignant that 
her incantations should have been 
witnessed by others than herself, 
grasping her sword with intense 
energy, ran here and there among 
the dead in search of the intruders, 
with full intent to slay them ; but 
stumbling over a corpse in her haste, 
she fell straight on a pike firmly 
fixed in the ground. It went in a 
moment through her body, and her 
career was at an end. 

The sage and maid, as may be 
supposed, were horrified at this un- 
earthly spectacle, and made little 
delay after its terrible close, to 
hasten on to Memphis. On ap- 
proaching its gates a singular spec- 
tacle met their eyes. An armed 
array stood before the walls, the 
tops of which were crowded with 
armed warriors; a chieftainess of 
great beauty and haughty mien oc- 
cupied a canopied seat on a con- 
spicuous point of the fortification, 
and an armed warrior was chasing 
another who was less encumbered, 
round the moat, and shouting at him 
to stop and decide their dispute by 
the “sharp bronze.” In as few sen- 
tences as possible, information shall 
be given of the cause of this strange 
scene. 

Calasiris, as already told, had re- 
signed his pontifical state and office 
at Memphis, and repaired to Delphi 
to avoid the sight of the foretold 
mortal quarrel between his two sons, 
Thyamis and Petosiris. After his 
departure Thyamis, the elder of the 
two, assumed his state and func- 
tions, and greatly pleased the luxu- 
rious eyes of Arsacé, sister of the 
King of Persia, and wife of Oron- 
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dates, his viceregent in Egypt. 
Thyamis was, however, a continent 
young man, and made no response 
to her sighs and languishing glances. 
His envious brother, however, turn- 
ed the circumstance to his own pro- 
fit He not only informed Oron- 
dates of his wife’s infidelity, but 
asserted that Thyamis heartily re- 
turned her love. This led to the 
banishment of the elder son, and 
his office was conferred on the 
wicked younger one. We have seen 
how Thyamis became chief of the 
outlawed Bessans, and now he had 
come to storm Memphis, and win 
back his lost office and honour. 
Orondates having gone south to 
oppose the expedition of the King 
of Ethiopia, his design would be the 
easier accomplished. 

The Memphians, finding the ap- 
proaching foes less in number than 
they at first supposed, asked per- 
mission of the regent chieftainess to 
go out and attack them; but she 
commanded them to do nothing till 
she could take a survey of their 
strength from the wall. Seating 
herself there in her regal chair, she 
fixed her eyes on the chiefs, and to 
her joy discovered the banished 
Thyamis at the head, and, better 
still, a warlike youth by his side, 
combining the best qualities of 
Apollo and Mars in his person. 
This was Theagenes. She at once 
ordered the proper officer to set up 
the peaceful caduceus, and des- 
patched a herald to request the pre- 
sence of the Bessan chiefs outside 
the moat, in order to a peaceful 
conference. The two chiefs and 
some of their officers immediately 
approached, and Arsacé was sadly 
disturbed in mind, for she found 
her former partiality for Thyamis 
oozing out at her finger-ends, and 
investing the presence of his godlike 
comrade, Affecting state and a 
business-like coldness, she demand- 
ed the reason of their unprovoked 
attempt on the sacred and royal 
city, and on being answered that 
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no more was sought for than the 
restoration of Thyamis to his right; 
ful office, she turned to her coun- 
cillors and said—‘ This is a do- 
mestic quarrel: why should it in- 
volve loss of life on two peoples 
whom it concerns not? Let Thya- 
mis and Petosiris decide the dis- 
pute with the arms of warriors out- 
side the walls, and the victor enjoy 
the honours and the emoluments of 
the Pontiff of Isis.” Neither party 
had any amendment to propose. 
Petosiris was hstily armed, and, 
much to his disgust and annoyance, 
subjected to gentle pressure, till he 
found himself outside the walls, and 
face to face with his fierce and 
wronged brother. Before a blow 
was struck he fled the encounter, 
and had twice encircled the fortifi- 
cation, pursued by his heavy-armed 
foeman, when our pilgrims were near 
enough to catch the meaning of the 
drama before them, and the un- 
happy Calasiris became aware of 
the identity of the pursuing and 
pursued. 

He at once cried out, calling on 
them by name, and exhorting them 
to desist ; but they heeded not the 
squalid-looking beggar, and held on 
the flight and chase. The unhappy 
father, seeing how matters stood, at 
once flung away his tattered weeds, 
and invested himself in the pontifical 
garb, which he always carried about 
with him in a satchel. When the 
runners came round again, and 
heard his voice and turned their 
eyes on him, they ran, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, flung themselves at his 
feet, implored his forgiveness, and 
expressed their joy at finding him 
still in life and health. 

While this was taking place, Chari- 
clea, recognising her betrothed, and 
unheeding her besmeared features 
and wretched attire, ran forward, 
and flung herself into his arms. He 
was at first surprised and disgusted ; 
but looking into her eyes, and hear- 
ing the following words pronounced 
in her sweet tones :—“O Pythicus ! 
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do you not remember the flambeau ?” 
he at once recognised his heart’s 
idol, and lovingly returned the ca- 
ress. ; 

Scenes of joyful confusion ensued. 
Thyamis dismissed his forces to their 
own homes, with promise of a liberal 
supply of cattle, clothing, and money, 
to be despatched to them in a few 
days. Then accompanying his fa- 
ther and brother to the temple of 
Isis, solemn thanks were returned to 
the goddess, and as soon as it could 
be done, Calasiris resigned his pon- 
tifical duties and dignities into the 
hands of his eldest son. 

Arsacé followed the crowd into 
the great temple, for the purpose of 
feasting her eyes on the manly beau- 
ties of Theagenes, and shortly after 
gave such an invitation to the hero 
and his sister (so called) to take up 
their residence in the precincts of 
the palace as could not be refused. 

Soon after this the good old pontiff 
died in peace, and great lamenta- 
tions were made for him, and his 
funeral obsequies were performed 
with great solemnity. When Thyamis 
obtained the first respite from his 
duties connected with the funeral 
ceremonies, he repaired to Arsacé, 
and earnestly and respectfully begged 
that the Greek brother and sister, 
the loved frofegés of his father, 
might be permitted to take up their 
residence with him. All in vain, 
and a stormy altercation ensued, 

Meantime Arsacé resorted to every 
available means to inspire Theagenes 
with a love corresponding to hers for 
him. But he was genuinely virtuous, 
and continued proof against her 
blandishments. Her medeatrix was 
Cybélé, a wicked confidant, to whose 
son, Achemenes, she promised the 
hand of Chariclea. Theagenes was 
finally obliged, to turn Arsacé from 
her purpose, to acknowlege that she 
was his betrothed, not his sister, and 
this determined the wicked woman 
to get rid of her. Cybélé accord- 
ingly invited the unsuspecting maid 
to a little feast, a portion of which 
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consisted of a poisoned cup. By 
the negligence of the young girl who 
waited at table, this cup came to 
the lips of the old wretch herself. 
Down went the drug, and she had 
scarcely set the goblet again on the 
table, when the pains of death were 
on her. 

Thedreadful disappointment being 
made known to Arsacé, she had 
Chariclea seized, brought before the 
judges, and condemned to be burned 
for poisoning Cybélé. The royal 
virgin had never allowed the talis- 
man and other jewels, and the silk 
robe which had accompanied her 
when an exposed infant, to be away 
from her person ; and now with them 
in her possession she entered the 
fire voluntarily, for she foresaw no- 
thing in a life separated from her 
lover but wretchedness. But where- 
ever she stood the flames retired 
from around her, as she was of royal 
blood and a spotless virgin. Arsacé 
rebuked the negligence of the execu- 
tioners, and they piled round her in 
profusion dry combustibles, but to no 
purpose. ‘The people began to cry 
out that she was innocent, and, en- 
couraged by Thyamis, they thrust 
themselves between the victim and 
her executioners. Arsacé collecting 
a strong body-guard, prevented a 
rescue, and committed her again to 
the same prison to which Theagenes 
had been consigned, where all 
soft and mild measures were lost on 
him. 

Some few days before this, Ache- 
menes, finding himself disappointed 
of obtaining Chariclea for bride, not- 
withstanding Arsacé’s firm promise 
to that effect, had started on a fleet 
steed to the camp of Orondates. 
Getting privy speech of the satrap, 
he related to him what had passed 
at Memphis in his absence, and the 
probability that Theagenes by this 
time had been won over to the wishes 
of his false wife. He at once wrote 
orders both to Arsacé and the chief 
eunuch, who had charge of the pri- 
soners, to forward the two young 
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Greeks to him, on sight of the 
presents. 

It was Achemenes’ opinion that 
when Orondates became tired of 
the beautiful Greek maiden, he 
would graciously bestow her on him 
as his wife, and this was the princi- 
pal motive for this treacherous act. 
He cared little for the punishment 
which would be visited on Arsacé, 

So the night previous to the in- 
tended execution of Chariclea, Bo- 
goaz the trusty officer of Orondates, 
arrived with a strong force at the 
gates of the city, got them opened, 
repaired to the quarters of Eu- 
phrates the eunuch-gaoler, roused 
him, delivered him the orders, 
visited the gentle captives and ‘had 
their heaviest fetters removed, while 
he and his followers could not re- 
frain from tears at their deplorable 
state, and their readiness to meet 
death. He cOmforted them to the 
utmost of his power, got them placed 
on horseback, and set out for the 
camp of Orondates at Thebes, 
While the cavalcade made a halt in 
an agreeable shady spot to escape 
the heat of the day, a horseman 
arrived in hot haste from Memphis, 
with the intelligence that when 
Arsacé read her husband’s order 
and found the captives removed 
from her power, she slew herself on 
the instant. 

Bogoaz had left Orondates at 
Thebes, but now couriers came to 
advise him that the Ethiopian king, 
Hydaspes, having got possession of 
Phyle above the cataracts, was 
threatening Syéné, and that Oron- 
dates having gone in haste to relieve 
that city, had sent him to warn him, 
Bogoaz, to make no stay at Thebes, 
but bring on his prisoners to Syéné. 

When near this latter city strong 
parties of light-armed Ethiopians, 
including swift-footed troglodytes, 
sent forward to examine the ground, 
fell on the Egyptian party, wounded 
their chief, and brought him andthe 
lovers into the camp of Hydaspes, 
whom we beg the careless reader to 
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recognise as Chariclea’s father. He 
was rejoiced to see such a noble- 
looking pair fallen into his hands 
for a thank-offering to his gods. 
For the Ethiopians observed that 
questionable custom of offering the 
first captives of .good condition that 
fell into their hands in a campaign. 
Greeks were a special godsend. He 
ordered the few iron fetters which 
had not been removed to be now 
loosed, and replaced with gold ones, 
the handsome pair to be treated 
with the utmost consideration, and 
above all, entertained with the best 
food procurable. He was rather 
disturbed however, by the sight of 
Chariclea, for he had dreamed the 
previous night that his queen had 
presented him with a_beauteous 
babe, who, without loss of time, 
grew up into a marriageable young 
princess. This wonderful daughter 
and the captive lady before him were 
as like as twins, and sadly was his 
mind and heart disturbed by the 
resemblance, 

The lovers were much affected on 
being brought into the presence of 
the king. Before them now sat 
Chariclea’s father, and Theagenes 
being aware of the destiny appoint- 
ed for them, urged Chariclea to re- 
veal to the king that she was his 
daughter. But she said the time 
had not come. When they were 
brought into her mother’s presence 
she would speak out, not sooner. 
She (the queen) would recognise 
the jewels, &c., and the recognition 
would be complete. Hydaspes hav- 
ing taken the city of Syéné, and 
made Orondates prisoner, and got 
into his possession the mine of 
emeralds, the great bone of conten- 
tion, agreed to favourable terms of 
peace, gave the city some new pri- 
vileges, and sent back the satrap 
with presents and many kind words. 

Now preparing to return to Meroe, 
his capital, he despatched couriers 
with letters to his queen, Persina, 
and his pet sages, the Gymno- 
sophists, informing them of his 
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happy success and his immediate 
return with the fairest and most ex- 
cellent victims which the tutelary 
deities of Ethiopia, So. and Luna, 
could desire. Queen Persina had 
the night before a dream similar to 
the late one of her husband, but 
now considered the beauteous 
daughter to be the foreshadowing of 
the present auspicious news. 

The great isle of Meroe was now 
in a fever of delight, some of the 
inhabitants crossing the river to 
meet the advancing conqueror, 
others collecting the animals for the 
hecatombs, others fitting up the 
great tent for the reception of the 
king and queen, and the statues of 
the tutelary deities, the Sun, the 
Moon, Bacchus, Perseus, Andro- 
meda, and Memnon. ‘The king 
having at last arrived and embraced 
his queen, they commenced the 
solemnity by preparing to sacrifice 
four white steeds to the sun, and 
four equally white oxen to the moon, 
Meantime the impatient crowd be- 
gan to shout for the production of 
the human victims. Making ap- 
peasing signs to the crowd, the king 
gave orders, and the Grecian youth 
and maiden with other youths in- 
tended for the same fate were intro- 
duced, and Persina experienced a 
most painful surprise, for there be- 
fore her was her daughter of last 
night’s dream. She spoke in a low 
tone to her husband, and under the 
influence of deep emotion, besought 
him to spare her life. He said he 
was as much interested in her safety 
as she, but that it was out of the 
question to avert the sacrifice if she 
was a pure virgin, “She knew as 
well as he that the first prisoners in 
every campaign should be immo- 
lated, virgins to the moon, and pure 
youths to the sun.” 

This was a point soon decided. 
Young boys brought out of the 
temple the red-hot gratings of the 
iricense fires, and the captives were 
invited to stand on them. Some 
of the young girls endured the 
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ordeal unharmed, so did Theagenes, 
and so did Chariclea, and all were 
greeted by the people as holy and 
worthy offerings to the great heaven- 
ly luminaries. Those whose soles 
were scorched or burned, imme- 
diately jumped off, were received 
with hootings, and judged merely 
worthy of being immolated to 
Bacchus. 

Now, when the sacrifices were 
about to begin, and Sysimethres and 
his Gymnosophists, who held that 
that the gods were not pleased nor 
appeased with bloody sacrifices, es- 
pecially if human, were about to re- 
tire into the temple, Chariclea de- 
manded of him in a loud, clear voice 
to stay, and act as judge between 
the king and herself. Hydaspes 
was exceedingly surprised and an- 
noyed by the appeal, but he had to 
su mit. In the original the cause 
tz es many pages before decision is 
ai. ved at. Sysiméthres was the per- 
sc’: who had discovered the royal 
iniant, when exposed, and who after- 
wards, when sent on a mission to 
Orondates, with regard to the eme- 
rald mines in dispute, had given her 
for better security to the Greek priest, 
Charicles. Chariclea conducted her 
cause with rare ability. She exhibited 
the stuff on which the queen had 
written the cause of the infant’s ex- 
posure ; she exhibited the jewels 
and the wedding-ring of her parents, 
and Sysimethres confirmed her nar- 
rative so far as to assert that she 
appeared to be what his young jrvo- 
tégé, from whom he had pated ten 
years since, would be at that hour, 
and that the articles then produced 
had been delivered with her to Cha- 
riclea. But the king was hard to be 
convinced. ‘The young woman then 
in presence might have by some 
means obtained the stufi and jewels, 
and the original possessor be now 
dead, or living in a distant land. 
Besides, how could the issue of 
Ethiopian parents present the fair 
hue of a Grecian nymph. The pic- 
ture of Andromeda in the nuptial 
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chamber was then alluded to, the 
picture itself brought forth, and all 
that were in sight of it and the living 
beauty were so struck with the re- 
semblance that they uttered at the 
one moment a cry of joy. The 
scruples of the king were now nearly 
overcome, those of the queen had 
been already banished, and she 
was all-impatient to clasp her child 
to her heart ; and now Sysimethres 
proceeded to remove every trace of 
doubt. “If Chariclea,” saidhe, “‘bethe 
same who parted from me ten years 
since, her arm above the elbow is 
marked with the appearance of a 
shining dark seal.” The maiden 
bared her arm, and there was the 
undeniable signet of her royal Ethi- 
opic descent. Her mother rushed 
forward, strained her in her arms, 
and exhausted by the mental strife, 
now happily over, sunk to the ground 
in a swoon, still straining her re- 
covered darling to her heart. Hy- 
daspes stooping, and encircling wife 
and daughter in a loving embrace, 
gave full scope to his fatherly feel- 
ings. 

However, Hycaspes was a dutiful 
king to his subjects, if ever king was. 
He would even proceed to the (only 
deferred) sacrifice of his daughter, if 
such was the will of the crowd. 
But they were horrified at the pro- 
posal, and it only remained to im- 
molate Theagenes, and select a virgin 
to fill the place of Chariclea. 

Before this dismal ceremony could 
be gone through, the people were 
doomed to regard it with still greater 
dislike. Two bulls and two horses, 
breaking from their rings by the 
altar, flung terror and dismay among 
the crowds with their terrified and 
terrifying gambols. Theagenes, how- 
ever, seizing a piece of wood, and 
bounding on a horse’s back, soon 
brought the bulls to their knees. 

A gigantic bully, after obtain- 
ing an elephant as prize, no one 
would venture to contend with him, 
Theagenes offering himself as an 
antagonist at the united game of 
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wrestling and boxing, made the giant 
bite the dust; and just at the mo- 
ment the arrival of Charicles, who 
came in hot haste with letters of 
recommendation from Orandates to 
bring the wretch who had deprived 
him of his daughter to justice, flung 
the last weight into the scales of 
mercy. Maiden shame had hitherto 
prevented Chariclea from acknow- 
ledging Theagenes as her betrothed ; 
manly generosity had kept him 
tongue-tied. But now the discovery 
of their long-tried affection, conse- 
quent on the accusation of Chari- 
cles, put the immolation of the noble 
youth out of the question. Indeed, 
the people would have rescued him 
by the strong arm, and Sysimethres 
so improved the occasion, that bloody 
sacrifices were thenceforward un- 
known in Ethiopia (?). 

The lovers’ constancy, and virtue, 
and endurance, were rewarded with- 
out demur or delay. They were 
espoused on the spot, and lived 
happy ever after. 


It is probable that many of our 
readers may have héard or read of 
this ancient romance, that it consists 
of a series of wild and unconnected 


adventures. If they have read our 
abstract of the story with any degree 
of attention, they will be aware that 
such is not the case. The tale com- 
mences with circumstances calcu- 
lated to excite a deep interest in the 
fortunes of the noble and amiable 
pair ; the early portion of it is then 
given, and the reader made anxious 
that Chariclea shall be acknowledged 
by her royal parents, and united to 
her true and constant lover. Every 
adventure subsequent to Calasiris’s 
narrative made to Gnemon, as well 
as those which preceded it, though 
in most cases apparently adverse to 
the accomplishing of the lovers’ as- 
pirations, tend to their favourable 
working out, and every occurrence 
is as strictly connected with the one 
immediately following it as cause 
with effect. The descriptions through- 
out are excellent in their way, the 
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tissue of the narrative is imbued with 
a strong pagan spirit, as if it was 
written by one into whose nature the 
earnest worship of the gods, by invo- 
cation and sacrifice, had entered to 
the very core of mind and heart. 
The author appears everywhere on 
a par with Herodotus in the know- 
ledge of the customs. usages, and 
laws of the nations bordering on the 
Levant, and the book is agreeably 
diversified with remarks on their 
climate, natural history, and other 
interesting belongings. ‘The author 
tells of the source of the Nile, its 
overflow, and the cause of that over- 
flow, as these things were known to 
the best scholars of his time; but 
a great drawback to the reader’s 
pleasure is the tediousness of the 
speeches. 

The characters of the story stand 
out sufficiently distinct. Theagenes, 
indeed, has little to distinguish him 
from the amiable young princes, 
chieftains, and constant lovers who 
have abounded in romantic fiction 
for three, thousand years. He is as 
dependent on the address and pre- 
sence of mind of his princess, as 
ever was Reuben Butler on the cou- 
rage and strong arm of Yeannte 
Deans, when minding their flocks 
out on the moors. 

Taking the decidedly pagan cha- 
racter of the book into considera- 
tion, we cannot accept the theory 
of its having been written by a 
church dignitary of the fourth cen- 
tury. Paganism was at the time 
not devoid of life and vigour, east 
or west, and it was the cherished 
wish of every Christian bishop and 
priest to suppress and efface from 
the public mind every institution, 
usage, Custom, or sentiment, profess- 
edly pagan. If the good Bishop 
Fenelon had his earthly lot cast in 
Greece or Asia Minor in the fourth 
century, he would have preferred 
the martyr’s axe or funeral pyre to 
the publishing of TELEMAQuE. It 
may be advanced that more is said 
and sung in the Ethiopic romance 
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in praise of chastity, than would 
ever have occurred to a heathen. 
But it must be remembered that the 
pagans, if they paid greater court to 
Venus and Bacchus than they did 
to’ Minerva or Diana, held these 
chaste goddesses in much more re- 
spect and veneration. And, in- 
deed, though nothing in the book is 
written with the slightest ill intent, 
portions of it are as unsuitable for 
family reading as many things in the 
well-meaning but rather too plain- 
speaking Herodotus. These scarce- 
ly were penned by a Christian 
bishop. The conclusion we have 
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arrived at, after a reasonable share of 
study, is that “The Chaste Loves 
of Theagenes and Chariclea” were 
either written long subsequent to 
the fourth century, or if Heliodorus 
really composed the tale, it was 
during his youth, when he was a 
pagan in heart and practice. The 
comparatively moral and pious cha- 
racter of the work in that case, was 
owing to the happy disposition of 
the writer himself. Had his youth 


been that ofa dissolute and worldly- 
minded pagan, he would scarcely 
be afterwards the subject of a voca- 
tion to the Christian priesthood. 
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THE PRISONS OF PARIS. 


We have already seen in a former 
paper! how French criminals are 
tried; in another? we have de- 
scribed how they are detected and 
caught ; we shail now proceed to ex- 
amine how they are lodged and 
treated during the time in which they 
are constrained to live in enforced 
retirement, if not for their own good, 
at least for that of society. 

Prisons are intended as guarantees 
for personal liberty ; for by holding 
in confinement rogues and male- 
factors, they;secure, orought to secure 
freedom to honest people. Formerly 
in France imprisonment did not 
constitute a penalty, its aim being 
merely to guard the persons of those 
who were accused of infractions of 
the law; and when it did not end 
with release it led to the galleys or 
the gallows. It was the legislative 
assembly which first, in 1791, con- 
sidered mere confinement as a direct 
punishment, the length of which 
should be graduated according to 
the nature of the offence. Prisons 
were divided into four distinct 
classes until 1810, when another 
arrangement, was adopted. These 
reforms, however, though improve- 
ments, did little to advance the wel- 
fare of prisoners, who were ill-fed, 
who in sickness were huddled in 
threes or fours on a wretched pallet 
in the sick wards, and who in health 
laid on filthy straw in miserable 
sleeping wards. During the Republic 
the French prisons were infamous 
dens, and the Consulate and the 
Empire allowed the unhappy beings 
who were confined therein to sink 
to the lowest physical and mora! 
degradation. It was the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration which first 


perceived that prisoners were human 
beings ; and a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state 
of the prisons, and to propose such 
ameliorations as might be deemed 
compatible with public safety. This 
commission unquestionably did good. 
Prisoners no longer perished of star- 
vation or thirst, and no longer died 
from the effects of vitiated air. But 
it was the example of Protestant 
countries—England, America, and 
Germany—that first led France to 
examine her system of punishments, 
and to endeavour to raise the status 
of the criminal, and to bring him 
back to society, a useful and a 
reformed being, 

The necessity for the separation 
of prisoners was proved, and the 
prison of the Grande Force was re- 
built in 1836, and was divided into 
eight wards, each one allotted to a 
different class of criminals, It was 
astep in the right direction, and 
was followed by the proposal of 
a law, in the Chamber of Deputies in 
1840, in which it was admitted that 
imprisonment in cells was the most 
efficacious remedy against the in- 
crease of corruption fostered by the 
then condition of the prisons. The 
experiment had already been made 
by M. Gabriel Delesert, a philan- 
thropist who had been called to the 
prefecture of police, and who had, in 
1838, modified entirely the disci- 
pline and the regulations of La 
Roquette, a penitentiary and re- 
formatory for boys. The system of 
isolation was introduced therein, and 
a number of separate cells were con- 
structed, to so good a purpose, that 
a vast improvement was soon per- 
ceived in the moral condition of the 
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children, and second convictions 
from being thirty in 130 fell to 
seven in 239 cases, 

The Bill submitted to the Cham- 
bers in 1840, only finally passed and 
became law in 1847, after number- 
less delays, and discussions, and 
great opposition; but, unfortunately, 
the new law was only imperfectly 
carried out. ‘The system was ren- 
dered subordinate to the exigencies 
of public buildings, and in country 
prisons a man was subjected to soli- 
tary confinement, or not, according 
as to whether the old castle, or 
monastery, or prison was divided into 
cells, or otherwise. Incredible as it 
may appear, it was only in recent 
times, and then with difficulty, that 
the State accepted the principle that 
it is bound to feed prisoners. Even 
to the present day, the State seems 
to discharge the duty reluctantly 
and parsimoniously, and it seeks to 
reap a benefit from the labour of the 
prisoners, which is farmed out to 
certain contractors. These indi- 
viduals undertake various engage- 
ments, such as to heat and to 
cleanse the prisons. On the other 
hand, they receive one-half of the 
produce of the daily labour of the 
prisoners. So that if a prisoner earn 
one franc, fifty cents go to the con- 
tractor ; of the remaining fifty cents, 
twenty-five are allowed to him for 
pocket-money, and the remaining 
twenty-five are saved for him to 
enable him to have some little cash 
in his possession to start with when 
his sent«nce expires. 

The food supplied to prisoners is 
scarcely sufficient, but they are al- 
lowed to purchase whatever they re- 
quire in excess of their ration with 
their pocket-money from the prison 
canteen. Every day each prisoner 
receives a loaf, weighing. one pound 
and a half; on Sundays and on 
Thursdays his dinner consists of 
about three quarters of a pint of thin 
soup, and four ounces of cooked 
meat ; whilst on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturcays, he is expected 
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to keep body and soul together on 
three - quarters of a pint of soup 
maigré,and a plate of beans, peas, 
or potatoes. The bread is whitey- 
brown, and not very bad, and a 
piece of it is daily forwarded for in- 
spection to the chief of the second 
division of the Prefecture of Police. 
Prisoners may have their own pro- 
visions brought in to them, which is 
frequently done for those whose 
families reside in Paris. When a 
convict is poor, and does not know 
any trade by which he could earn 
sufficient to enable him to buy more 
food from the canteen, and when the 
pittance allowed to him fails in satis- 
fying the cravings of hunger, the 
surgeon orders for him additional 
nourishment, which is never refused. 
The prison garb, which is furnished 
by the State, is composed of socks 
and wooden shoes, of a pair of pan- 
taloons, a vest, and a grey cloth cap. 
Every month each convict is allowed 
a pair of coarse sheets, and every 
eight days a shirt ofa linen so rough 
that when new it cuts the flesh, and 
often makes it bleed. Unnecessary 
cruelty, or harshness even, does not 
seem to be practised. Attention is 
paid also to the health and cleanli- 
ness of convicts, to whom are admi- 
nistered regularly a monthly bath. 
There are eight prisons in Paris at 
present. These are the Deféf of the 
Prefecture and the Conctergerie—al- 
ready noticed in our former papers 
above referred to—JZazas, Sainte 
lagie, la Santé, Saint Lazare, 
la Petite Roquette, and fa Grande 
Roguette. These are under the con- 
trol of the Prefect of Police, who ap- 
points a governor for each prison ; 
moreover, there are two inspectors- 
general, whose duty it is to visit fre- 
quently those establishments, 4o re- 
ceive complaints from prisoners, to 
observe that the regulations are pro- 
perly followed, and to draw up re- 
ports and submit them to the Prefect. 
When a convict is brought to a 
house of correction, or other penal 
establishment, the first proceeding 
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is to enter in the prison registers 
a minute description of his person, 
of his case, and an account of his 
former life, with a copy of the sen- 
tence against him. He then is com- 
pelled to take a bath and to don the 
prison garb, after which the convict 
ceases to be a human being, and be- 
comes a mere number, and as such 
he is known until the expiration of 
his punishment. The garments taken 
off are subjected to a thorough puri- 
fication, by being exposed in an oven 
to the fumes of sulpl.ur for twenty- 
four hours, when it is to be presumed 
that the living population that in- 
habited those tattered and filthy rags 
may have been suffocated. ‘Those 
patched pantaloons, ready to fall in 
strips; those blouses full of holes, 
and utterly discoloured ; those shape- 
less caps, are then carefully rolled 
together and ticketed, to be delivered 
up to the being who wore them, 
when from a cypher he becomes 
once more a member of human 
society. 

At Mazas, convicts are very pro- 
perly separated from untried pri- 
soners. ‘The prison rears its lofty 
and sombre walls near the Lyons’ 
Railway Station, forming a singular 
contrast by its silence with the bustle 
reigning around. Seven hundred 
prisoners from /a Grande Force were 
transferred to the new building, 
erected at the cost of five millions 
of francs, and completed in 1849. 
Mazas, which has come to be con- 
sidered a model prison, is enclosed 
within two parallel walls, between 
which a line of sentinels keep guard 
day and night. When the iron gates, 
that lead to the Boulevard Mazas, 
are opened, a large court-yard is 
seen ; a couple of steps lead to the 
governor’s private room, to the re- 
gister office, and to the hall in which 
prisoners are temporarily confined 
whilst the necessary formalities are 
being complied with. The principle 
of complete isolation being a feature 
of the place, the waiting-room is sub- 
divided into a number of small cells, 
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which are scarcely: loftier than a 
man’s height. Beyond the waiting- 
room there is a vestibule, and there 
we find the doors that lead to the 
body of the prison itself. ‘This main 
building is fan-shaped, and from the 
apex, which is situated on this spot, 
we behold branching-off six vast 
galleries, about forty feet high, eleven 
wide, and two hundred and sixty-four 
long. Fach gallery has three stories, 
and the whole contains twelve hun- 
dred cells, all constructed of the 
same dimensions and shape. Each 
cell measures twelve feet by six, 
and is eight feet high. A table fixed 
to the ground, a chair chained to 
the wall, a hammock, rolled up by 
day, and suspended by night from 
some hooks on the sides of the cell, 
and a shelf, holding a few ordinary 
utensils for the daily us2 of the pri- 
soner, constitute the whole of the 
furniture allotted to him. In a cor- 
ner there is an iron can, filled with 
water every morning ; and the walls, 
which are painted of a light yellow, 
are by no means altogether bare, for 
thereon are pasted a copy of the 
prison regulations, an inventory ot 
the fittings of the cell, a list of the 
prices of the articles sold at the can- 
teen, and finally the prison almanac, 
placed there by the chaplain, and 
comprising religious legends and 
moral stories, which we trust may 
have the desired effect on the minds 
of the prisoners. 

Every precaution is taken to pre- 
vent the flight of the ill-conditioned 
birds that are so closed-caged in. 
Oaken doors'that shut perfectly and 
noiselessly, patent locks, and vigi- 
lant warders, render all attempts at 
escape utterly useless. The prisoner, 
however, may communicate with his 
keepers by pulling a rope, which 
causes the fall of an iron bar against 
the door, the sound of the blow at- 
tracting attention, whilst the position 
of the bar shows whence comes the 
summons. FEach gallery forms a 
division ; the sixth of them contains 
the infirmary, the baths, and some 
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double cells. kt is here that mur- 
derers, garotters, burglars, and the 
most dangerous criminals are locked 
up. They are never left alone, not 
only for fear lest they commit sui- 
eide, but because they may be 
tempted to unburthen themselves of 
interesting secrets to their com- 
panions; who are carefully selected 
by the governor. Generally speak- 
ing, the health of the prisoners is 
good, the extreme regularity of their 
lives, and the sobriety of their diet, 
preventing the development of dis- 
ease, unless the seed has been im- 
ported with them into the prison. 
The care of the prisoners is en- 
trusted to sixty-two warders, who 
act under the orders of seven sub- 
brigadiers and one brigadier. These 
officials, who are clad in blue tunics, 
with a silver star on their collars, 
are indefatigable. They are con- 
tinually patrolling with noiseless 
steps the galleries, stopping if they 
hear the slightest strange sound, 


looking into the cells through the 


judas holes, and unexpectedly 
breaking at all times into the soli- 
tude of the prisoners. They are 
generally old soldiers, very watchful 
and very silent. They are quite 
civil to the criminals, among whom 
they spend their lives, and speak to 
them gently; but they are not the 
less prudent, and invariably they 
treat their prisoner as a monarch, 
for they quit the cells backward. 

At five o’clock in summer, at six 
in winter, the bell rings that sum- 
mons the prisoners to begin the day. 
Half an hour afterwards each pri- 
soner must have unslung and rolled 
up his hammock and swept his cell, 
which is then unlocked, and the 
prisoners, who perform the duties 
of housemaids, empty the slops. At 
the same time the bread and water 
for the day are distributed. At 
eight o’clock the soup for the morn- 
ing repast is handed to the prisoners 
in basins from a small window in 
the doors, At three is given out 
the evening meal. At eight the bell 
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gives notice to the prisoners to re- 
tire for the night, and at ten all the 
lights must be extinguished, without 
a special authorisation from the 
governor. During the day the pri- 
soners work at the trades permitted 
to be followed, if they happen to 
know any of them, or else they 
manufacture the various articles 
made in the prison. In one year as 
much as 89,821 francs were realised 
as the product of prison labour, 
which gave a mean of 40 cents, per 
head for a day’s work. The con- 
tractor usually keeps a foreman of 
his own in the prison, but he also 
avails himself of the services of some 
of the prisoners, who represent him* 
in giving out and receiving work. 
These wear a red badge and enjoya 
degree of freedom which is greatly 
envied by their comrades, but at the 
least misconduct they are liable to 
lose their privileges and to be locked 
in their cells once more. At Mazas, 
be it understood, it is only convicts 
that are constrained to perform per- 
sonal labour, but frequently even 
untried prisoners ask to be allowed 
to work to while away the time 
which otherwise hangs very heavy 
on their hands. 

The prisoners are allowed to take 
an hour’s exercise daily in the open 
air, in walks constructed on purpose 
within the inner walls of the prison. 
These walks are in the shape of 
wheels, and are situated between 
the outer enclosures and the angles 
formed by the galleries; therein 
stroll around the prisoners, seeking 
the sun in winter, the shade in 
summer, unable to communicate 
with their neighbours, from whom 
they are as far apart as if a hundred 
miles separated them instead of two 
feet of masonry. ‘Twice a week they 
are allowed to receive visitors, to 
whom they speak from the barred 
windows of a cell, the visitors them- 
selves being behind the barred win- 
dows of another, whilst the space 
between the two constitutes a gal- 
lery, in which is stationed a warder. 
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No attempts at private conversation, 
at pressing the hand or touching the 
lips of relative or friend, are possible. 
Even the most delicate family affairs 
must be discussed before the vigi- 
lant eyes and ears of a gaoler. The 
correspondence of the prisoners is 
also read, and no writing which they 
forward and receive escapes the 
close scrutiny of the prison autho- 
rities. 

Punishments are mild, and the 
highest that the governor is empow- 
ered to inflict is five days’ confine- 
ment in a dungeon, which is merely 
an unfurnished cell. ‘The refractory 
prisoner lies there on straw and 
dines off dry bread. He may not 
work, but he is allowed to smoke as 
in his own cell. Even this punish- 
ment is seldom administered ; and 
during a year, with an average of 
IIIo prisoners, at one time with 
10,159 admissions, and 10,158 de- 
partures, only 427 offences were 
considered deserving of correction. 

The silent system is by no means 


maintained so strictly as in the 
United States, and in the English 
prisons where it has been adopted. 
Warders, foremen, lawyers, the go- 
vernor, the chaplain, all have free 
access to the prisoners, and are in 


daily communication with them. 
On Sundays, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, Divine Service is cele- 
brated in the Rotunda, which forms 
the apex of the fan, and wherein are 
arranged the altar, the lights, the 
crucifix, and all the other objects 
necessary to Roman Catholic wor- 
ship. Those among the untried 
prisoners who understand music are 
allowed to join the choir, or even in 
exceptional cases to play the organ 
or otherinstruments. ‘The doors of 
the cells are left ajar on a chain, to 
enable the prisoners from the six 
galleries to participate in the per- 
formance of the mass ; and from the 
peculiar shape of the prison, every 
one can obtain a glimpse from his 
cage of the officiating priest, and 
see that a drop of the holy water is 
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sprinkled towards him. The sound 
of the organ and of the Gregorian 
chaunts reverberating through the 
vast building, must have a solemn 
and impressive, if mournful effect 
on the minds of the prisoners, re- 
calling, perhaps, to them memories 
of distant days of innocence, of 
happiness, of youthful hope, of 
departed friends, of dispelled illu- 
sions, of blighed aspirations. But 
whether their thoughts are turned 
towards Heaven and towards re- 
pentance, whether sorrow and con- 
trition and the wish of living a new 
life penetrate those hearts, and in- 
spire in those bosoms a desire to 
form new resolves for the future, we 
are unable to say, but unhappily 
there is much cause to doubt it. A 
visitor during service-time, on one 
occasion, gave a glance through the 
semi-opened doors of thirty-three 
cells. Three prisoners were reading 
prayers ; one with covered head was 
looking towards the altar, another 
held a religious work in his hand, a 
third on his knees before the door, 
his head buried in his arms, was 
sobbing as if his very heartstrings 
were about to crack. The remain- 
ing twenty-six prisoners were seated 
at their tables, working or reading. 
Mazas is well guarded. The walls 
are lofty ; the gates always closed ; 
the warders are vigilant, and a num- 
ber of sentinels are posted in the 
roadway between the two walls. 
Formerly the sentinels carried 
loaded rifles with orders to fire on 
any one making the slightest endea- 
vour at escape; but since 1856, when 
an American arrested for debt and 
about to be released, was shot dead 
when standing at his window, the 
weapons are no longer loaded, and 
sentinels are directed only to raise 
the alarm in such cases. During 
the last twenty years only one at- 
tempted flight is recorded, and it 
failed, through a fortuitous circum- 
stance, though executed with extra- 
ordinary daring. ‘The prisoner had 
managed to leave his cell by the 
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window, and to scale the first wall, 
but being unable to reach the second 
he penetrated into a sewer which 
led to the Seine. Unfortunately for 
him he could not swim, and the 
weather being very rainy he struggled 
against the incoming waters, and 
being buffetted about and nearly 
drowned, he was compelled to re- 
trace his steps backwards. On the 
following morning he was disco- 
vered in his cell, all wet and shiver. 
ing with cold. He was immediately 
conveyed to the Madelonnettes, 
where he was strictly watched until 
the day of his trial, when he was 
condemned to twelve years of hard 
labour. 

While Mazas is regarded as the 
model prison of the cellular system, 
Sainte Pelagie, notwithstanding the 
care of the authorities, is still a type 
of the evils of common association. 
This establishment, erected in 1665, 
served for many years as a reforma- 
tory for fallen women, and for child- 
ren; and from March, 1797, to 
January, 1834, it contained also a 
ward for prisoners for debt. The 
building, which is in a filthy and 
battered state, and is every year 
patched up here and there, only to 
show in a more repulsive manner its 
dilapidated condition, forms a large 
parallelogram, surrounded by the 
Rues du Battou, du 0 Puits-de-l Her- 
mite, de Lacépade, and de la Clé, 
where is situated the principal en- 
trance. Here are no mere cells; 
we only perceive courtyards, dormi- 
tories, and work-rooms in common. 
There is a ward for political pri- 
soners, who at least do not mingle 
with convicted criminals. There 
are no refectories ; prisoners eat their 
meals in the yard, where they also 
. perform such apologies for a toilette 
as their means permit or their incli- 
nations require. During wet weather, 
the prisoners assemble in a vast hall, 
composed of eight or nine rooms, 
the walls separating which have been 
removed. It is there that further 
business is arranged at the expiration 
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of the sentence ; it is there that those 
plots against society are hatched, 
which at times puzzle and confound 
even the experienced inspectors of 
the French police; it is there that 
those secret associations are created, 
that terrorise over honest people, 
and which frequently lead their own 
members to the galleys, if not the 
guillotine. The man who enters 
Sainte Pelagie for a trifling misde- 
meanour is ripe, when he quits 
that prison, for any felony. It ap- 
pears proved beyond a doubt that 
confinement in common is produc- 
tive of an immense amount of evil, 
and that second convictions are thrice 
more frequent, after an imprison- 
ment in an open prison, than in one 
where the cellular system is followed. 
‘The corruption that the first place 
engenders is indescribable, and the 
correspondence intercepted between 
prisoners cannot be read even by 
experienced officials without a thrill 
of horror, and a shudder of profound 
and sickening disgust. 

Some of the prisoners ‘at Sainte 
Pelagie have the ;privilege of living 
apart from the unclean crowd. They 
are what is termed a /a fistole, that 
is, a room is shared by three or four 
companions, on payment of a small 
daily fee of from ten to twenty cen- 
times. Some few are fortunate 
enough to have a room a-piece, but 
this favour is but rarely granted, 
owing to the exigencies of space and 
accommodation, ‘These PISTOLIERS 
are the été of society there, and 
they rarely mingle with the throng 
of fellow-captives. The average 
number of prisoners here is 522 at 
one time; and they are guarded by 
one brigadier and one sub-brigadier, 
and twenty-one warders, who are said 
to be insufficient to watch closely and 
effectively over the crowded wards 
and workshops. 

Whilst morality evidently suffers 
from the aggregate of so many de- 
praved souls, labour seems, on the 
other hand, to benefit by it. Emu- 
lation gives rise to hard work, and 
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there may be seen the forging and 
hammering of velocipedes, the sewing 
of coats and trousers, the manufac- 
turing of brass buttons, the prepara- 
tion of paper shades for lamps. 
These last being coloured green, 
with arsenic, those who are engaged 
in the handicraft are made to drink 
a litre (about two-ninths of a gallon) 
of milk per day, and also to have 
monthly two ordinary warm, and two 
sulphuretted baths. It is there, too, 
that chignons are put together ; and 
were the fashionable ladies who wear 
those excrescences to behold how 
every description of hair, in every 
degree of uncleanliness, is brought 
in, and washed and sorted together, 
after a process of purification that 
renders it still more unsavoury, were 
the fair leaders of the on to behold 
all this, very probably those chignons 
would furnish cinders to the nearest 
stove, instead of decorating noble 
heads in the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, or fascinating heads in the 
Quartier Breda. 

Saint Pelagie and its dependencies 
are enclosed by a lofty wall, which 
forms a regular square. At night, 
sentinels are dispersed around to 
guard the premises; nevertheless, 
attempts at escape have succeeded. 
On the 12th July, 1835, twenty- 
eight political prisoners contrived to 
make good their flight, and when 
the governor informed the Prefect of 
Police of it, he only laughed, saying, 
“The Republic is in retreat.” In 
January, 1865, Thomas Jackson, an 
Englishman, condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment, and who had 
been permitted, by special favour, to 
undergo his sentence in Paris, suc- 
ceeded in running away, by creeping 
along the roofs, and dropping into 
the street, with the help of a rope, 
during aheavy shower. His absence 
was only discovered on the following 
day, and all attemps at capture were 
unsuccessful. 

The two very different systems 

ractised at Mazas and in Sainte 
Pelagie are followed side by side in 
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another prison, which has been con- 
structed ro replace that of es Made- 
Jonnettes recently destroyed. La 
Santé, built in the street of that 
name, at the corner of the Boule- 
vard Arago, is considered the hand- 
somest and the best prison in 
Europe. It is half cellular and half 
open ; each side is intended to con- 
tain 500 prisoners. In one year 
3525 prisoners entered, and 3304 
quitted its precincts; the average 
confined therein at one time being 
695. Several improvements have 
been introduced in the cells as com- 
pared with Mazas; moreover each 
form of worship is represented by a 
minister, and we have here not 
only a Catholic chapel, but a Pro- 
testant meeting-house, and a Jewish 
synagogue. Even in the open part 
of the establishment prisoners work 
and eat and walk together, but they 
sleep apart, for each has his separate 
cell where isolation is strictly en- 
forced. ‘I'his is the only prison in 
Paris wherein lavatories are pro- 
vided, so that prisoners on rising of 
a morning may perform their ablu- 
tions. It seems astonishing that 
the French authorities, who ought to 
know that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, should hitherto have given so 
little encouragement to convicts to 
wash themselves, Here, too, there 
is more light and air throughout the 
building, and the courtyards and 
workshops are more spacious. Mat- 
tresses, umbrellas, and match-boxes 
are manufactured ; brass knobs and 
handles are turned, coloured paper 
is polished, and socks are made by 
hand. Here is a good opportunity 
for comparing the two different 
systems, and it is to be hoped that 
the French Government may have 
instructed its officials to draw up. 
such a table of statistics as to the 
result of each, in rescuing or other- 
wise the prisoners, so as to serve as 
a guide for other establishments and 
other countries. 
Like Sainte Pelagie, Saint Lazare 
is a huge old building, very suitable 
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for a convent, and most unsuitable 
for a prison. It contains large 
court-yards planted with trees, gar- 
ret-like sleeping wards under the 
roof, tortuous staircases, workshops 
inconveniently situated, vast refec- 
tories, lofty walls, a plain chapel 
and a small oratory erected in the 
spot once occupied by the chamber 
of Saint Vincent de Paul. This is 
the only establishment in Paris in- 
tended solely for the reception of 
females. Notwithstanding a divi- 
sion into categories, a mass of cor- 
ruption prevails in the place. The 
prisoners are nominally classed into 
untried prisoners, convicts, young 
girls for reformation, and unfortu- 
nates. Moreover, a certain number 
of female sick paupers from the 
depot of Saint Denis, which is fre- 
quently overcrowded, are drafted 
therein, to the extreme detriment of 
the health of the prisoners. This 
agglomeration of vice of all ages and 
diseases of all kinds, is admitted to 


be highly prejudicial to all, and 
schemes have been repeatedly pro- 
pounded with the view of construct- 
ing a new prison for the reception 
of untried prisoners and of convicts 


under sixteen. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of some of the authorities for 
eighteen years nothing had been 
done up to the time of the Prussian 
war, and we do not suppose that 
any progress has since been made. 
Whilst the Imperiai Government 
found means to squander millions 
in building churches, _ palaces, 
theatres, and barracks, no funds 
could be obtained wherewith the 
souls of those wretched children 
might be rescued, and numbers of 
young girls saved from a life of 
hopeless sin, and restored to, so- 
ciety, to honour, to marriage, and 
to maternity. The entrance of a 
young girl in the reformatory at St. 
Lazare, is the signal for her utter 
and irretrievable ruin. ‘The case is 
related of a child of sixteen, who 
had been confined there at the re- 
quest of her father. After her resi- 
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dence for three months, a missal 
belonging to her was seized, con- 
taining a number of notes repeating 
her thoughts. The dates were fre- 
quently stated, and the progression 
downward was apparent. It was 
frightful. As the influence of com- 
panionship increased it displayed its 
effects on her mind, until her re- 
veries became so extravagantly de- 
praved as to suggest the idea that 
only a lunatic could have conceived 
them. Neither strict discipline, nor 
the supervision of the Sisters of 
Mary Joseph, nor the sermons of 
the priest, nor the exhortations of 
the Visiting Committee of Ladies, 
appear to be of any avail. These 
children work and live together by 
day, and sleep in separate cells by 
night. They are clad in dark robes, 
and with their demure and modest 
look they are frequently very inte- 
resting 1n appearance. 

The other convicts herd together, 
day and night, in their dormitories ; 
the beds almost touch one another. 
One sub-brigadier and eleven war- 
ders are responsible for the safety of 
the prisoners, but only the brigadier 
is permitted to penetrate into the 
night-wards. The house, though 
under the authority of a governor, is 
in reality conducted by the Sisters 
of Mary Joseph. Upwards of 1000 
prisoners are there aggregated, of 
whom, on the average, 230 are young 
girls, sent there for reformation, and 
200 are sick paupers. During a 
twelvemonth, 4831 unfortunates en- 
tered the portals of the establish- 
ment, and. 4719 quitted it; but the 
prisoners are well conducted, for 
only in 201 instances was it neces- 
sary to administer punishment. 

In extensive outbuildings annexed 
to the prison are vast storehouses 
and huge bakehouses for the ser- 
vice of the prisons of the Seine. All 
the bread consumed by the prisoners 
in Paris is baked in the latter, and 
all the linen and garments worn by 
them are heaped up on piles upon 
piles in the former. 
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What has not been obtained for 
girls exists for boys. La Petite Ro- 
guetle is devoted to them, and therein 
are confined untried prisoners, con- 
victs under sixteen, and children on 
whose behalf parents have obtained 
decrees ordering their admission into 
a house of correction. The system 
is cellular ; but as the establishment 
was originally designed on the open 
principle, the internal arrangements 
are very defective. Some of the cells 
are intensely cold in winter, for warm- 
ing apparatus only reaches those 
near it, and leaves freezing those at 
a distance. The children are taught 
trades, or made to perform labour ; 
but the aspect of the prison is neces- 
sarily sad, and though we know that 
the only salvation of youthful crimi- 
nals lies in isolation, it seems hard 
to the visitor to see those youthful 
beings locked up in cells when they 
ought to be studying, playing, and 
running together, and enjoying the 
companionship of other creatures of 
their age. Some of the offences for 
which children are confined therein 
appear to be of a very trivial nature, 
and one little boy of eleven had been 
sent to la Petite Roquette for having 
for two nights slept in the open air, 
he alleging that he had found his 
father’s house literally too warm. 

The mean number of prisoners in 
that institution is 150, of whom 82 
are there at the desire of their parents. 
In June, 1865, the Empress Eugenie, 
moved by a discourse of M. Jules 
Simon in the legislative chamber, pro- 
ceeded to visit the establishment. 
The Empress, finding the discipline 
unsuitable to the age of the occu- 
pants, ordered the formation of a 
commission—of which she herself 
took the presidency—to study the 
question and report thereon. 

The deputy charged to draw up 
the report compared la Petite Ro- 
quette only to the well-known colony 
of la Mettray—the sole penitential 
colony which, owing to the character 
of its eminent director, gives satis- 
factory results. He did not take 
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into consideration that the case of 
la Mettray is purely exceptional, and 
that even in that instance the system 
is unsuitable to Parisian boys, and is 
not productive of so favourable an 
issue ds has been obtained at Petite 
Roquette. ‘The child of Paris does 
not care for agricultural labour ; at 
Mettray he is only taught agriculture, 
and on his release he returns to his 
native city ; as he knows no trade, he 
steals again. At la Roquette he 
learns a trade, at which he can earn 
a living. Instead of following in its 
entirety the system of Gabriel De- 
lessert, which gave to the unhappy 
corrupted Parisian lads the key to 
their cell, opening to them a new life, 
they are here again sent to utter ruin 
in a penitential colony, whence too 
often they sally forth to follow a 
career terminating in the galleys, if 
not cut short by the guillotine. 
According to law every individual 
condemned to a longer imprison- 
ment than a twelvemonth, must be 
sent to one of the twenty-six esta- 
blishments existing in the depart- 
ments. Consequently, in the pri- 
sons of St. Pelagie, St. Lazare, and 
La Santé only, those convicts are 
found whose sentence does not ex- 
tend beyond that period, All who 
are sentenced to longer terms, or 
intended for the galleys or the 
guillotine, are confined in Za Grande 
Roquette. ‘The yearly admissions to 
and departures from that house 
average 2200 per annum, and the 
number of prisoners confined there- 
in at one period is 357. It is in the 
open system, and they work toge- 
ther by day, but at night the con- 
victs are locked up in separate cells. 
The convicts, before being sent to 
their destination, which may be 
Cayenne or New Caledonia, are 
shaved, cropped in strips, in a way 
that gives their heads a strange 
appearance, and personally exa- 
mined in the closest manner. ‘They 
are made to stand in the costume of 
Adam, before he tasted the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge. Every mark 
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on their bodies is minutely record- 
ed, They are then made to cough 
whilst a blow is dexterously given 
to their stomachs. The object of 
this strange proceeding is to cause 
them to throw up a dastringue, 
should they have swallowed such a 
thing. A dastringue is a burglar’s 
pocket companion or vade-mecum ; 
it consists of a small tin case, con- 
taining the blade of a dagger, a 
centrebit, a file, and two saws, all 
made of the finest steel. It will 
easily be understood that no chain 
can withstand such instruments if 
skilfully manipulated. ‘The convicts 
then dress, and after being hand- 
cuffed and chained, they are then 
conveyed in a cellular van to the 
railway-station, where they find a 
waggon divided into eighteen com- 
partments ready to receive them. 
All the prisons of Paris contain 
libraries for the use of the prisoners. 
Every year 2500 francs are allowed 
for this purpose, and the works most 
sought after by prisoners are works 
of fiction, especially Cooper’s novels 
and those of Sir Walter Scott, 
travels, &c. Books of morals and 
religion are seldom required ; his- 
tory is not in greater demand, and 
science is totally ignored. These 
volumes are interesting, inasmuch 
as the remarks written in those 
leaves form an index to the pri- 
soner’s mind. Sometimes these 
notes contain memories of the past, 
a desire for revenge, a curse on the 
judge ; often they express ribald, 
obscene ideas, illustrated by draw- 
ings of a revolting nature. Seldom, 
unhappily, do they record a sense of 
sincere repentance, or a wish for 
spiritual consolation. The convicts 
are carefully watched, to discover, 
if possible, their moral condition. 
This is a very difficult and delicate 
matter, for it is very unsafe to judge 
from the conduct of a convict in 
prison, as to what he would do were 
he restored to freedom. Many a 
man who has touched the heart of 
the chaplain by apparent contrition 
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and deep humility, has proved on 
his release to be a more hardened 
ruffian than before. Nevertheless a 
list containing the names of those 
convicts whose conduct appears ir- 
reproachable, is yearly made out 
carefully, and after being revised by 
the prefect of police, it is presented 
to the chief of the state, who exer- 
cises the divine prerogative of 
mercy. 

We have seen that the prisons of 
St. Lazare and Sainte Pelagie are 
little better than hotbeds of vice, no 
longer in harmony with the spirit of 
our civilisation. La Petite Roquette, 
the establishment of most import- 
ance—for it is intended to reform 
where reformation, owing to tender 
youth, is still possible—should be 
removed to a convenient site near 
Paris, when the cellular system could 
be combined with the light of the 
sun and the pure country air. 
Mazas and La Santé would be 
almost faultless were the system of 
heating more adequate to the needs 
of the buildings. La Conciergerie 
is the only prison properly warmed ; 
but it contains only 76 cells, whilst 
Mazas has 1200, and La Santé 500. 

The yearly yield of prisoners’ 
labour for the five years previous to 
1870, amounted to 245,253 francs, 
the number of men at work being 
2886, the daily wage of each was 
twenty-three centimes. One-half 
only of that sum is handed to the 
prisoner, the remainder being re- 
tained by the authorities until his 
release. Should a prisoner work 
for the whole 365 days of the year, 
he would leave prison at the end of 
that time with 42.50f. wherewith to 
commence the world anew, an in- 
sufficient figure to enable a man to 
live until he can find honest occupa- 
tion. 

In Paris, nearly five-eighths of the 
individuals brought before the Po/ice 
Correcdionnelle are old offenders, 
which shows that mere repression 
is powerless to repress crime. The 
system of cellular confinement—the 
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only one that aims at the reforma- 
tion of the criminals—appears to 
have been abandoned, under the 
supposition that solitude causes in- 
sanity, and leads to suicide, a pre- 
sumption that does not seem to be 
justified by facts, and which remains 
yet to be proved. One of the prin- 
cipal objections against the separate 
system is the excess in expenditure 
it entails ; for whilst at Saint Lazare, 
and at Saint Pelagie, the cost of 
maintaining a prisoner is 79 and 89 
cents. respectively ; at Mazas it is 
g2 cents., and la Petite Roquette, 
1 franc 70 cents. a head. 

To this may be replied, that with 
good management the expense need 
not exceed that of the Mazas, and 
the chance of saving a soul from 
utter perdition is worth a little extra 
outlay. A man locked up in a cell 
in solitude is a prey to his own 
thoughts, and may be amenable to 
proper exhortations to view his past 
conduct in a true light, and to form 
good resolves for the future. He 
may sincerely repent, and have a 
chance of becoming a useful mem- 
ber of society. But a prisoner who 
herds with a number of his fellows, 
who is contaminated by constant 
association with some of the most 
desperate criminals in the world, 
only remembers the words of the 
priest to give vent to scoffs and 
jeers concerning them with his com- 
panions, and to furnish food for ob- 
scene ribaldry and foul blasphemy. 
And what is the use of speaking of 
God to one who has never heard of 
Him before?—to talk of abstract 
morals, when the very words have 
ng meaning ?—to threaten everlast- 
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ing punishment to one whose life is 
little better than hell? In these 
cases, if the convict is a hypocrite, 
he will appear to listen attentively, 
without understanding; if a brute, he 
will turn away contemptuously. 
Altogether, the prison system is 
not one of those things “ which they 
manage better in France.” Great 
Britain and America are in advance 
of our neighbours in this respect, 
and the French know it, and imitate 
us when they can. But we are far 
from being able to hold ourselves up 
to the admiration of the world in 
the treatment of our criminal popu- 
lation. We do not always look upon 
prisoners as beings to be taught gra- 
dually the commonest rudiments of 
religion and humanity ; to be regard- 
ed as idiots who require the prin- 
ciples of social order, of respect for 
the law, and love for their neigh- 
bours, to be hammered with a vast 
amount of patience into their dis- 
eased or atrophied brains. We do 
not always take them by the hand 
at the expiration of their sentences ; 
nor guide them that they may not 
fall astray again ; nor help them to 
earn an honest living. At the same 
time, our lawgivers should take into 
serious consideration whether those 
convicts, who have undergone innu- 
merable punishments; whose at- 
tempts at conversion have been 
utterly abortive; who have spent 
half their lives in prison; who have 
ceased to be human beings, and who 
have sunk to the condition of brutes, 
—whether those convicts should not 
be safely locked up to the end of 
their days, like dangerous lunatics. 
J. P. 
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“On, pappy, what beautiful waves 
those are !” exclaim a chorus of very 
juvenile voices, as the London and 
Dover express emerges from under 
Shakespere’s cliff, on its way to the 
Calais steamer. Pappy, in a rough 
bear’s voice, growls a grim reply— 
** You'll soon be singing that song to 
a different tune, my small friends !” 
Waves are very grand to look at— 
or, as the chorus expressed it—very 
“beautiful,” in the eyes of those who 
take no particular interest in them 
further than that entailed in looking 
at them. But when you feel that 
you, and the chorus, and some other 
miserably bad sailors besides, are 
shortly to be tossed about upon 
them in a wretched little cockle- 
shell of a mail boat—Brff !—all the 
romance goes out of the thing at 
once ; and you can think of nothing 
but a certain nauseous reality! Be- 
fore the ills of a rough passage— 
even though it be but one of go 
minutes—all other ills dwarf into 
insignificance. ‘True, you had an 
unpleasant adventure when driving 
to the train on the previous day ; 
and when a pig squeaked in the 
road, and when the English horse in 
the phaeton in which you sat, not 
being so much accustomed to pigs 
as an Irish horse would be, shied at 
the squeaker, and actually jumped 
the ground fence, or, at any rate, 
got his fore legs over it (luckily there 
was no shough /) leaving the vehicle 
on the roadside, and Yourself and 
Co., after a very near squeak indeed, 
looking very foolish in it. What of 
that? Fortunately the horse, fright- 
ened at what he had done, stood 
still—did not break even a shaft— 
was unharnessed—and when the 
phaeton had been run back, was 
duly put in again, and brought you 
to the station in time. So there was 
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an end of ¢hat affair! Then, in 
starting from Charing Cross, there 
was a moment of agony when all the 
bundles of rugs and travelling-bags 
of your large party had disappeared 
from the carriage in which you had 
placed them to secure seats, And 
the carriage door was open on the 
other side; and there was a rumour 
that two suspicious-looking men had 
been seen standing there! ‘“ Now, 
then !—seats please, passengers !— 
seats!” “ But my bags! my rugs!” 
“ We can’t wait a moment longer for 
anything!’ Oh, misery !—What ? 
—Oh joy! There they are, all safe 
in another carriage! Now we're off. 
So that bother is at an end too, and 
all is well. But the worst of all 
bothers is to come—and a# will be 
il/ directly, and no mistake about it. 
Brff ! 

A somewhat dolorous individual 
in the carriage says “ Of ‘course, it 
will pour hard when we are going on 
board !” Dolorous party is snubbed 
forthwith. ‘ Of course, you’re a raven, 
croaking there in the corner.” But 
the raven had the grim satisfaction 
of a crow when, just as the train 
reached the ship’s side, down came 
the rain with a splash. Everybody 


laden with bags, and babies, and 
things! Umbrellas stowed away 


among rugs, and nothing for it but 
to “grin and abide,” waiting in a 
coach, under the pelting storm for 
your turn to go down an almost per- 
pendicular ladder, which is, more- 
over, rising and falling most peril- 
ously, as the ship heaves below to 
the roll of the waves. Talk about 


Ireland being a backward country ! 
Fancy the barbarism of the most 
fashionable place of embarkation in 
England, which does not afford the 
slightest shelter from either rain or 
waves ! 


But even this is nothing to 
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the horrors of the passage. Of 
course, the boat being so small is 
immensely over-crowded. In the 
ladies’ cabin, there is not even room 
for every one to lie on the floor. 
Some of the hapless occupants have 
to lie “legs across ” (like Naples bis- 
cuits on a dessert dish!) And 
every now and then, some dripping 
individual from the deck steps 
across their faces. As for the gen- 
tlemen, and such of the ladies as 
can’t get, or won’t go below, their 
plight is even worse. The foredeck 
of the Kingston and Holyhead 
boats is covered over. Why should 
not the deck of the Dover and 
Calais be ditto? Then you would 
be saved the abomination of a series 
of duckings from waves which have 
dashed over the bulwarks ; or, even 
if you have secured a place under 
the deck which runs between the 
paddle-boxes—the bundle of rugs 
which forms your seat, to say no- 
thing of your boots—would have 
been preserved from the occasional 
inch-deep stream of water which 
washes the planks. You try stand- 
ing up, with legs straddled very far 
apart, and make believe that you 
are a regular sea-bird, and can pre- 
serve your equilibrium under the 
most trying circumstances. But 
you don’t know these waves at all. 
The ship tips over to larboard, till 
the sea seems about to come in over 
the bulwarks. Over you go with 
your head against a Frenchman’s 
chin, knocking his hat over his eyes. 
“ Sacr-rr-re!” “Pardon M’sieur !” 
The next moment a growl of “ Hi! 
there—look out, please !” greets you 
from the opposite direction, as you 
are pitched on that side by the next 
lurch to starboard, into the stomach 
of a fat Englishman. You franti- 
cally catch hold of an iron upright. 
“Keep your arm stiff at the next 
lurch,” says some one huddled up 
at your feet. Good man! Only 
for that hint you would have found 
yourself curling round the upright, 
and finally landing upon the hud- 


dled-up party. There’s an unfortu- 
nate nurse trying to be sick deyond 
the baby she is carrying, and not 
upon it. The baby is well-nigh 
squashed in the operation ; a kind 
sailor takes it in his arms. But 
baby yells frantically, and would 
rather go back and be squashed. 
Paterfamilias comes up, having just 
(saving your presence, as Paddy 
says) parted with his breakfast over 
the ship’s side. ‘“ Here, let me take 
the child!” “But you won’t be 
able to keep your legs, sir.” “‘ Never 
mind—I'll hold tbe baby, and do 
you hold me.” This sort of thing 
goes on for another hour or so with 
variations, and then—oh joy !—the 
ship glides into smooth water, and 
by-and-bye is lying quietly alongside 
of the Calais pier. A swarm of 
porters and donaniers come on 
board. ‘“ Rien a declarer, M’sieur ?” 
“Rien de tout je vous assure!” 
“ Passez donc!” says the bland cus- 
tom-house officer; and you ire on 
French soil. 

Poor Frenchmen! Is it funcy, or 
is it a fact, that they do not seem to 
have the swagger about them that 
they had when last you landed on 
their shores? It is difficult to avoid 
a choking sensation in your throat 
as you step ashore, thinking of what 
has befallen them! The most en- 
thusiastic of Prussian sympathisers 
could scarce refrain from a little sad- 
ness! You pass under the gates of 
Calais, and are reminded of Hogarth’s 
picture (painted for the Earl of 
Charlemont), of a lean French Gre- 
nadier hungrily eyeing a sirloin of 
British beef, while a fat monk strokes 
his paunch with gusto at the sight of 
it. Reminded, too, of how Calais 
was once taken by the English. 
But a couple of centuries later it was 
retaken ; and Calais is not suffered 
to forget this, for in the Cathedral 
is an enormous picture representing 
its recovery “to Catholicism” (as 
the inscription has it). This same 
Cathedral is a handsome pile. Be- 
hind the high altar rises a lofty and 
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magnificent screen of different-co- 
loured marbles, topped by colossal 
figures which nearly touch the ceil- 
ing. Enter the building at night, 
by the western door, a single gas-jet 
behind you throws a dim light over 
columns and vaulted roof. Behind 
the screen, at the entrance to the 
Lady Chapel, in the east, some 
tapers are burning before a shrine, 
so that all deyond the screen is light, 
and the great sculptured pile itself 
rises dark and majestic in bold re- 
lief at the end of the dim vista of 
columns, at the other extremity of 
which you stand. Meek worshippers 
come in to breathe a silent prayer. 
Dipping a finger in the “ holy water,” 
near the door, they cross themselves 
devoutly. Some of our “hot Pro- 
testants” are very much incensed at 
the niere mention of holy water. 
But if there were nothing worse than 
this in the Roman Catholic ritual, 
it would not be a very objectionable 
one to the fervent follower of the Re- 
formation. Even Mahomet charged 
his disciples, when they prayed, to 
lave themselves with water, beseech- 
ing Allah to cleanse their hearts and 
thoughts in like manner! Such was 
the stress that he laid upon this 
daily rite, that they were told, even 
when in the desert, to throw sand 
upon themselves, so as to typify 
the washing of water, whenever they 
knelt to pray. The devout Roman 
Catholic is reminded, as he feels the 
cold wet cross upon his brow, of 
Him who died upon the Cross to 
cleanse from their sins those who 
repented them of them truly, and 
resolved to follow in His footsteps ! 
We Protestants, who sometimes 
charge the Romanists with slighting 
their Saviour, would do well to keep 
Him in our thoughts as frequently 
as many of ziem do! And if we, 
like these much-abused fellow-Chris- 
tians of ours, kept our places of 
worship always open for the benefit 
of those who wish to pray in silence 
and alone, must we not feel con- 
vinced that many a fervent prayer 
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would rise to the Throne of Grace 
from lips which are now too often 
silent for want of the opportunity 
which solitude, or religious sur- 
roundings, are apt to afford ? 

Calais is but twenty-three miles 
from Dover. It is surrounded by 
strong fortifications, and a deep and 
broad moat. The market-place is 
most picturesque, and in it is the 
Hotel de Ville, with a curious old 
belfry, which is a perfect network 
in stone. In this there is a carillon, 
or peal of bells, which chime a tune 
at the hour—two little warriors on 
horseback, which are over the clock, 
tilting at the same time at each 
other. 

Nothing is so striking to Irish 
eyes in France as the size of the 
windows everywhere. Even the 
cottages in the suburbs of a town, 
which are occupied by artisans and 
labourers, have their large plate- 
glass windows, opening like double 
doors. ‘The interiors of the cottages 
of this class in St. Pierre—the suburb 
of Calais, beyond the walls—are 
models of comfort, with neatly- 
sanded floors, iron bedsteads, and 
the cleanest of coverlids ; chimney- 
pieces, on nearly all of which are to 
be seen clocks under glass shades, 
and some china ornaments, and on 
the walls framed prints and photo- 
graphs. Who that has been in 
Ulster does not know the “ Jrisk 
Street” of some of our north- 
ern towns—the thatched cottage 
mingled with slated houses—the 
small windows with, too frequently, 
at least one broken pane a-piece 
—the slatternly-looking interior? 
Some people will tell you that it is 
because the occupants are Roman 
Catholics that these tenements are 
so dirty; and it is beyond doubt 
that the two do frequently go to- 
gether in Ireland. But the conti- 
nental traveller soon sees the absur- 
dity of tracing backwardness in civi- 
lisation to any particular creed as 
such. Ina recent article upon Ire- 
land, we have endeavoured to point 
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out where the evil lies. The native 
Irish, not as Roman Catholics, but 
as Celts, always were a dirty race. 
One reads it in the earliest histories. 
From the accident of their being 
Roman Catholics, the people look 
for guidance more to their priests 
than to anyoneelse. And the Irish 
country priests being themselves 
sprung directly from the ranks of 
the people, and (owing to their celi- 
bacy) not even producing future 
generations of “ Levites” of a more 
advanced civilisation, are, in point 
of social advancement, blind leaders 
of the blind. We say this with the 
utmost respect for the body. We 
are merely discussing a social ques- 
tion in an abstract way. 

The people of Calais are, like 
their habitations, models of neatness, 
and nothing prettier can be con- 
ceived than a doll shop in the mar- 
ket-place, wherein the costumes of 
country women in snowy and pictu- 
resque caps, and of fisherwomen and 
fishermen in their gay costumes, are 
mingled with soldiers in every ima- 
ginable uniform. French taste is 
exemplified even in the dolls. In- 
stead of stuffed legs in pink kid, 
they have beautifully - modelled 
earthenware ones. Even the very 
toes area study! The dolls are not 
cleaner or smarter-looking than the 
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people are themselves of a market 
day. 

Taste exhibits itself in the most 
“rough and ready ” of French shops. 
Fancy a butcher’s shop in an Irish 
market town, with a large mirror at 
one end, and a bouquet of flowers 
in a vase amongst the pieces of 
tripe! Think of this, O ye Hiber- 
nian “ fleshers !” 

And there is something so neat 
and snug and clean-looking about 
the figured muslin curtains before 
all windows in small shops and pri- 
vate houses. And then the hotel 
yard! Under a spacious archway 
you drive into a verandahed court, 
with acacias planted all round, vines 
and creepers climbing up the wall, 
a rockery at one end, in the midst 
of which is a fountain full of gold 
fish. What an institution, too, is 
the table @hote, to which the single 
men of the town, and some married 
ones with their graceful little wives, 
come flocking in for the deuner a 
la fourchette at ten, and the dinner 
at five. Even in the smallest towns 
the French know how to cook. But 
even as we write, the hour has 
struck for one of these meals, and 
to the reader who has so far accom- 
panied us, we must bid for the pre- 
sent, adieu ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MYSTERY. 


A RESTLEss night was passed by 
George Moreton in vain attempts to 
penetrate the mystery which en- 
shrouded the disappearance of his 
property. That it was lost in the 
house was of course a matter of cer- 
tainty. He had not even walked 
with Vernon and Atherton as far as 
the garden-gate. It was not a thing 
that could roll away, and so get hid 
up. Ifit had fallen from his pocket, 
as no doubt it had, it must have 
fallen on the ground, and there it 
would have remained, unless some 
one had picked it up. Then who 
was the thief? 

He lay tossing about on his bed, 
trying to find the solution to the 
question. He heard the church- 
clock strike twelve, and then. one. 
As he lay, he fancied he heard the 
creaking of the stairs. He listened, 
and satisfied himself that he was not 
mistaken. Much surprised, he crept 
from his bed and opened the bed- 
room door carefully, went to the 
bannisters, as he thought there was 
the faint flickering of a light down- 
stairs. Peering over the staircase, 
what was his astonishment to per- 
ceive Mabel Deane, enveloped in 
a shawl, but in dishadelle, still search- 
ing the hall and parlour floors for 
the missing money ! 

“ Dear girl !” he murmured sympa- 
thetically, “to think that she should 
take all this trouble about my affairs, 
and at this time in the morning !” 
And except that he didn’t like to 
disturb the house, nor to let the 
girl know that he was watching her, 


he would have called to her to relin- 
quish the bootless search ; and as, 
just then, Mabel turned her full face, 
which the reflection of the candle- 
light seemed to his excited fancy to 
render almost ghastly, and she ap- 
peared to be about giving up the 
search, Moreton quietly closed his 
door, and slipped again into bed. 

“ Nothing can well be done with 
the notes till Monday morning, who- 
ever has them,” he thought, as he 
strove to calm his mind for sleep ; 
“and on Monday morning, by nine 
o’clock, I will be at the Bank, and 
stop their payment.” 

So after awhile he fell asleep, and 
dreamed of love, money, mystery, 
and Mabel Deane. 

Next morning, a renewed scrutiny 
was made all over the house ; fresh 
theories were started to explain the 
mystery, and were relinquished as 
untenable ; the servants were again 
interrogated, but not a trace could 
be found. 

‘It vexes me very much, my dear 
boy, that such a thing should have 
taken place beneath my roof,” said 
the Vicar, who really seemed very 
anxious and annoyed about the 
affair. 

“T sincerely hope, sir, you will 
not disturb yourself about it,” re- 
turned George. 

“ Nay, but I can’t help disturbing 
myself. ‘The thing could not have 
walked away of itself; and it could 
not have been removed without 
hands. It reflects upon the honesty 
of my house, sir.” 
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“You do not suspect any of the 
servants, Mr. Deane?” suggested 
Moreton. 

The old Vicar laughed outright 
at the absurdity of the idea. 

“There is Barnes, sir,” he said ; 
“Barnes has been in my service nearly 
thirty years. I have always found 
her to be scrupulously honest and 
trustworthy. For myself, I would 
trust the poor old creature with un- 
counted gold. There is Polly, the 
housemaid; but she had actually 
gone to bed before Sir Harry Vernon 
and his friend had left the house. 
it is impossible she can know any- 
thing of it.” 

** What sort of a character has 
she ?” 

Mr. Deane’s kind old countenance 
for a moment fell. 

“Polly has been with us about 
two years, and I have never seen 
anything like dishonesty in her,” he 
replied. “It is right, however, my 
dear boy,” he added, “ that under 
these circumstances I should inform 
you of a fact with which not even 
Mabel is acquainted, though to my 
individual mind it would not make 
the slightest detraction from the poor 
girl’s reputation in such a matter as 
that we have in hand. The fact is, 
the poorthing was seduced bya young 
farmer, who deserted her; and we 
took her into our service when the 
poor child died. This is the only 
stain upon her character.” 

* It cannot, then, have been she.” 

“Not a doubt against her is in 
my mind; besides, I tell you the 
girl had gone to bed,” the Vicar re- 
turned. “ No, sir,” he added, pacing 
the room excitedly ; “ I have no sus- 
picion of my servants whatever.—I 
can have none.” 

“Whom, then, do you suspect ?” 
retorts George quickly. - 

** Nay, my dear Moreton, I have 
no grounds to suspect anybody,” 
answered Mr. Deane evasively. 

“ Of course not’! but what I meaa 
is, if not the servants —— ” 

“ Did you not tell me that in that 
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pocket-book there was a promissory 
note of William Atherton’s ?” inter- 
rupted the other with a meaning 
glance. 

“ His, jointly with Sir Harry Ver- 
non.” 

** Could Ae have stolen the book ?” 

George Moreton was for the mo- 
ment almost paralysed by the thought. 

“Good Heavens, sir! surely not 
he !—a gentleman! You mean that 
he may*have stolen it to recover 
possession of the bill ?” 

“ Possibly !” 

Moreton paced the room in agita- 
tion. 

“Rut sir,” he retorted, “he has 
no more interest in the bill than Sir 
Harry Vernon. Why the one more 
than the other?” 

“Sir Harry, Moreton, is a fool 
and a spendthrift, I much fear, but I 
do not think he would condescend to 
a theft: nor, for that matter,” added 
the Vicar hastily, “ought I to 
imagine Atherton would condescend 
to one, either. Yet it must be con- 
fessed that Atherton has a very loose 
code of morals ——” 

“To judge him, perhaps, by his 
talk,” interrupted George. “ But I 
fancy he is one of those men who 
would patronise immorality for the 
sake of an epigram, but who are not 
nearly such bad fellows as they pre- 
tend to be. Confound it—it is a 
mystery !” 

“It is a mystery,” the Vicar re- 
turned. “And, Moreton,” he added 
earnestly, “I have one favour to ask 
you, which I hope you won’t refuse?” 

“Be assured I will not if I can 
grant it,” cried George with eager- 
ness. 

“Promise me, then, that you will 
leave no stone unturned ; that you 
will place the details of the affair 
in the hands of the police, and that 
you will not rest until the mystery is 
cleared up. I feel that until it is ex- 
plained, or, at least, the money is 
found, that there will be a reflection 
upon my honour and that of my 
house. If I were a young man, or 
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if I had the health and strength 
which I enjoyed two years ago, I 
would accompany you back to Lon- 
don, and help you to the best of my 
power; but I cannot now, for I am 
old and feeble. Promise me, my 
dear boy—I have no objection to 
share the expense.” 

Moreton, who was himself con- 


As Moreton was anxious to have 
the mystery of the missing notes 
sifted in a quiet way—and, indeed, a 
kind of foreboding that the elucida- 
tion of this great problem might in- 
volve the honour and reputation of 
some one for whom he entertained 
feelings of sympathy haunted him,— 
he arranged with Sergeant Harrison, 
of the detective police, to conduct 
the inquiry privately. 

Accordingly, at five minutes to 
nine, as George Moreton was stand- 
ing by the Fountain at the Royal 
Exchange, he was accosted by a tall, 
gentlemanly, but stern-looking per- 
son, with grey whiskers, and, in fact, 
somewhat resembling the late Duke 
of Wellington. 

“Mrs Moreton, I believe? Good 
morning, sir,” he said, raising his 
hat. 

“Good morning Sergeant,” re- 
turned Moreton. “We will go and 
stop payment of the notes, and then 
I can place in your hands the full 
details of the case.” 

“The notes will probably not be 
presented at the Bank,” returned the 
Sergeant, drily. “Most likely they 
will be disposed of on the Conti- 
nent, and return to the Bank at some 
future time through the usual com- 
mercial channels.” 

By this time the Bank gates being 
thrown open, Moreton and his com- 
panion entered, and giving the marks 
and numbers of the notes, which for- 
tunately he remembered—for the 
memorandum he had taken of them 
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siderably excited by the transaction, 
readily gave the promise, and late on 
the Sunday evening returned to town 
and engaged the services of a private 
detective, with whom he made ar- 
rangements to stop payment of the 
notes at the Bank on the following 
morning. 


at the time in his pocket-book, was, 
of course, lost with the notes them- 
selves—he took the necessary steps 
for preventing payment should the 
thief be foolish enough to present 
them to the cashiers. 

The detective then accompanied 
our hero to his offices in Moorgate 
Street, where the latter proceeded to 
relate as succinctly as possible those 
incidents of the previous Saturday 
with which the reader is already 
familiar. 

“You perceive, Sergeant, I want 
this inquiry conducted as quietly as 
possible,” he added, as he brought 
the narration to a close. “The 
chief object, of course, is to recover 
the property.” 

“Precisely so,” returned the de- 
tective, with a grim smile. “I un- 
derstand, you think the thief was in 
the house, and not out of it; and 
that if he can be traced out, as 
guilty of the crime, he may be 
frightened into relinquishing the 
spoil, and nothing public need be 
made of it ?” 

“Well, something of that sort,” 
answered Moreton, with hesitation. 

The other mused a moment, and 
then replied. 

“T, too, am inclined from what 
you state, to think that the theft 
was not from out of doors. If you 
will givé me a few words of intro- 
duction to the gentleman in whose 
house the case occurred, I will pro- 
ceed there this afternoon and set 
about seeing into it. The very 
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liberal offer, sir, you make me, will 
certainly urge me to do my best to 
give you satisfaction—of that you 
may be assured.” 

“You will not, then, require me 
to accompany you?” 

“Not at all! I have your ad- 
dress, sir, and will communicate 
with you as soon as ever I have 
anything to let you know.” 

Saying which, the officer took his 
leave, having first received from 
Moreton full particulars of his 
pocket-book, its contents, and 
other particulars which he consi- 
dered it necessary to obtain. 

It was the custom of George 
Moreton to dine at that restaurant 
so well known to City men, called 
the “ Bay-Tree,” and situated near 
the Mansion House, in Swithin’s 
Lane; and thither he repaired at 
noon, upon the morning of the con- 
versation we have just recorded. 
Having partaken of his meal, not, 
however, with the throng of busy 
clerks who patronise the “ Bay- 
Tree” cheap dinners, and eat them 
standing at the counter. 

Sauntering back towards his 
office, a cab coming down King 
William Street caused him to halt at 
the crossing by the Bank. As the 
cab passed swiftly by, he caught a 
glimpse of a lady’s face, which 
caused his heart to leap, according 
to the vulgar exaggeration, into his 
mouth. It passed by in a moment, 
ere he could collect his thoughts or 
recover from his surprise. 

“Tf that were not Mabel Deane, 
I have never seen her face before!” 
he muttered, with a sensation of 
choking, as he resumed his way. 

George returned to his office with 
a heavy heart and foreboding of 
evil which he could not drive away 
nor explain, unless it were the im- 
pression that something was wrong 
with Mabel. Otherwise, how ac- 
count for her appearance in the 
City? She had said nothing to him 
about it the night before. 

“ Perhaps it was only fancy on my 
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part,” he argued, trying to reassure 
his mind, “I am always thinking 
about the girl, and see some imagi- 
nary likeness to her in the face of 
every pretty woman I meet. It 
could not have been Mabel; it is 
ridiculous to think so.” 

Whereupon, he buried his head 
in a pile of folios and _ railway- 
revenue sheets, and, in the distrac- 
tion of figures and accounts, strove 
to forget that such romantic, way- 
ward, worrying, and unmathematical 
beings as women had any existence 
in the world. 

He was busily engaged now upon 
the preparation of a financial pamph- 
let for that same railway director 
for whom he had previously exer- 
cised his ingenuity to prove—as the 
reader may recollect—to the satis- 
faction of the shareholders of his 
company, that two and two were 
four only under certain conditions, 
such conditions being, of course, that 
he, the said director, should be a 
well-paid official on the board. 

Now, it happened that the di- 
rector, being reinstated in office, 
Moreton’s last pamphlet had proved 
to the shareholders that the affairs 
of their unlucky railway would be 
managed properly at last ; that the 
system of constructing platforms and 
railway bridges, and charging the 
expenses thereof to capital instead 
of revenue, and the inadequate 
allowance made for wear and tear of 
rolling-stock, adopted bythe previous 
board, having been now discovered, 
of course everything was to go on 
smoothly, and the new directors 
equally, of course, fully anticipated 
the declaration of a substantial divi- 
dend at no distant date. Unfortu- 
nately, however, Moreton’s brilliant 
logic notwithstanding, the shares of 
the company upon which #100 had 
been paid, would persist in going 
down to 32} or thereabouts; and 
the exasperated proprietors, having 
at length thrown the new manage- 
ment overboard, had tried what 
could be done with one newer still. 
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Our Director, being again out of 
office, and finding his abilities unap- 
preciated in this country, had di- 
rected his attention to the United 
States, and he had instructed George 
Moreton—who was prepared to 
prove anything he was paid to de- 
monstrate—to prepare a pamphlet, 
showing how much cheaper railways 
could be constructed on the trans- 
Atlantic continent than in the old 
country ; that the true theory to 
account for the non-remunerative 
working of railways in England might 
really be traced to two sources :— 
firstly, the unnecessary width of 
gauge, which should not exceed two 
feet and one inch; whereas, the 
ordinary so-called narrow gauge, at 
present, was four feet odd. Secondly, 
to the excessive weight of the car- 
rlages necessary on so wide a gauge 
to counterbalance the weight of the 
locomotive, and so forth, ali of which 
George Moreton accordingly bent 
his faculties to prove could be recti- 
fied more easily in America than 
here ; and of all parts of America, 
more easily in the district surround- 
ing the great Salt Lakes—the new 
proposed railway of our Director 
being meant to extend from Mon- 
treal, across Lake Ontario, to the 
City of Mormon. 

While he was endeavouring, by 
means of this delight‘ul attempt to 
banish from his mind all thoughts of 
Mabel Deane, missing money, or 
other matters which disturbed him, 
his clerk, Sparkles, with a pen be- 
hind his ear (a gay youth, who fre- 
quented music-halls and other such 


places)—Sparkles, I say, entered the. 


inner office. 

“ Well, Sparkles, what is it now ?” 
dreamily demanded Moreton, look- 
ing up. 

“Mr. Shafto Smythe, sir,” returned 
Sparkles, in a low tone, and with 
a significant wink, as though he were 
whispering some secret, and didn’t 
wish Mr. Shafto Smythe to hear 
his own name. Indeed, this was 
a peculiarity of Mr. Sparkles. 
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“ Oh, well, ask him to walk in,” 
said George. 

And Mr. Shafto Smythe—the ac- 
tual director and promoter of the 
new “ Pacific and Salt-Lake Grand 
Trunk Railway Company ”—came 
bouncing into the room. 

“Ah, Moreton, my boy, how goes 
the pamphlet? Done anything with 
the prospectus yet ? Ah! I see you’re 
wiring in ; that’s the style !” 

And Mr. Smythe extended a fat, 
pudgey hand, that was not quite so 
clean as a railway-director’s might be 
expected to be (not that railway- 
directors hands are always clean), 
but which was, however, urnamented 
by at least two large gold rings, and 
—well, I must say it—five dark 
crescents round the finger-nails, 

Mr. Shafto Smythe was a stout, 
florid gentieman, with a gingery 
beard and whiskers, white light buff 
waistcoat, huge stock, and breast- 
pin, and wore his hat cocked on one 
side ; in fact, if the members of the 
Stock Exchange will forgive me the 
comparison, I would say he looked 
like a dissipated stockbroker out of 
luck. 

Moreton replied that he was get- 
ting on with the pamphlet slowly ; 
that there was a good deal of work 
in it; and that he found it rather 
difficult to prove that labour was 
somewhat cheaper at Montreal than 
London. 

“Then, say what you can for the 
scheme ; and if there’s anything 
fishy, gloss it over. Wood is cheap 
enough in Canada, if iabour isn’t,” 
said Mr. Shafto Smythe, with jocu- 


larity. 

“JT had your last letter from 
New York, and acted upon your 
suggestion about the two feet 
gauge.” 


‘Did you find the statistics I sent 
of any use ?” 

“Ves; I’ve brought them in some- 
how,” said Moreton, grimly. “People 
say facts are stubborn things ; but 
the truth is, there is nothing so de- 
ceptive as facts — except figures ; 
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there, read that, and tell me what 
you think of it ?” 

The Promoter of the Pacific and 
Salt-Lake and Grand Trunk Railway 
scheme threw himself back in the 
easy-chair, upon which he was sit- 
ting, stretched out his legs, tipped 
his hat over his eyes a little more, 
and proceeded to glance over the 
manuscript which the other threw to 
him :— 

“The difficulty which engineers 
have to encounter—hum—contrac- 
tors of the—hum—and ordinary sys- 
tem—England—weight of passen- 
gers, with luggage—hum and haw— 
equals twenty tons per head—hum 
—just so; whereas, the new projec- 
tion provides—hum and haw, and 
hum—very well, indeed, my dear 
fellow ; it will do capitally !” 

And Mr. Shafto Smythe sprang 
to his feet in high glee, and clapped 
the accountant on the shoulder en- 
thusiastically. 

“We shall succeed in this scheme, 
Moreton, or my name’s not Smythe, 
by George! Egad! I’ve made two 
or three fortunes in my time, and—” 

“And lost them, I presume?” 
mildly suggested Moreton, who knew 
that the rollicking financier was not 
very well to do just at present. 

“Well, they’ve disappeared some- 
how, certainly,” admitted the other, 
rubbing his chin doubtfully. “ But 
anybody can do that, Ifancy. There 
istho art in losing a fortune, and the 
only art in making one is to show 
plenty of brass. Catch hold of the 
public as it were by the button-hole, 
tell them you'll make their fortunes 
if they'll only trust you ; show them 
some figures they can’t understand, 
and if your public is twenty men, 
ten perhaps will fight shy, but 
’gad! the other ten will ask you 
to take care of their money for 
them.” 

** By-the-bye,” he added, “that 
reminds me of an old acquaintance 
of ours that I saw in New York, 
when I was over there, not the last 
time, but the time before.” 
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“An acquaintance! Who 
that pray ?” 

“ Guess !” 

“T cannot. 
in America.” 

“You recollect old Staples— 
chairman of that Thingamy Com- 
pany, Finsbury—something or other 
—who bolted with a lot of money, and 
left the affairs of the concern in a 
(something which we won’t write)-of 
a mess ?” 

“You don’t mean to say you saw 
him!” ejaculated George, breath- 
lessly. 

*T do, though. I recognised him, 
though he tried to shirk me, and 
pretended at first, till I mentioned 
his name, that he didn’t know who 
I was.” 

“He was dressed very shabbily, 
and looked ill and hard-up. He 
was a billiard marker in some place 
in the slums of the city.” 

“But what had become, then, of 
all the money he absconded with ?” 

“Well, I didn’t like to say much 
about that to him, you know,” re- 
turned Mr. Smythe, laughing. “A 
fellow mayn’t mind boning a little 
money, but have conscientious ob- 
jections to talk about it ; but he told 
me he had lost a good bit in some 
mining speculation he had got mixed 
up with. In fact, he as good as « 
fessed that he was devilishly reducex., 
and sometimes didn’t know where to 
geta meal. I gave the poor beggar 
a sovereign, and very glad he seemed 
to have it, I can tell you.” 

Moreton would willingly have 
learned more about the late chair- 
man of the Finsbury Finance Com- 
pany, but he found his friend had 
nothing more to tell him. In fact, 
as Mr. Smythe was not in love with 
John Staples’ niece, and had lost no 
money by his malversation, it is not 
surprising that he did not attach the 
same importance to that gentleman’s 
destiny or existence, that the other 
did ; and after some further remarks 
and suggestions in regard to the 
pamphlet and prospectus upon which 


was 


I don’t know, anyone 
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Morejon was engaged, he shook 
hands and went away. 

I shall have some news to tell 
Mabel when I see her, that will 


please the poor girl,” he thought. 








“Have you had any success, 
Sergeant ?” demanded Moreton, two 
days after the last conversation, 
when that intelligent officer present- 
ed himself at the accountant’s office, 
shortly after the latter’s arrival there. 

“Very little, sir, I regret to say,” 
returned Harrison, looking, indeed, 
a little crestfallen. 

“Have you got nothing, then, to 
tell me ?” 

“Well, sir, we hope we have a 
slight clue,” returned the sergeant, 
with a bland smile, as though depre- 
cating the expectation of too much, 

“ Let us have it, then, what it is ; 
and be thankful for small favours,” 
returned George, a little disap- 
pointed. 

“T have taken notes of my in- 
quiries, and have written down his- 
torically all that I have to say, ac- 
cording, sir, to your request.” 

“Have you the paper with you? a 

“Here is the manuscript, sir, 
said Sergeant Harrison, who . 
rather proud of the authorship, and 
to think manuscript the better word. 

“Thank you!” returned Moreton, 
eagerly. 

And he read— 

“The First Report of Sergeant 
Harrison :— 

“ According to instructions, I have 
proceeded to investigate the case of 
the pocket-book, containing a bill 
and various Bank-notes, which dis- 
appeared at the Vicarage of East 
Barnsley on the night of March 7th, 
1867. 

“* Upon my arrival at the Vicarage, 
and making myself privately known 
to Mr. Deane, that gentleman re- 
ceived me courteously, expressed 
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And then the recollection of the 
girl’s strange appearance in London, 
came over him, like a dark cloud 
over a summer sky. 
secre 


She had a 
which he was not to share. 


great anxiety to discover the missing 
property, or, at least, to trace the 
theft to the guilty party, as he con- 
sidered it reflected upon the honesty 
of the servants, and even upon him- 
self. 

‘“T asked him to recapitulate allthe 
circumstances of the affair according 
to his knowledge, and what he said 
was substantially in accordance with 
yours. He gave the two servants 
excellent characters for honesty, and 
expressed himself convinced that 
neither would stoop to a theft. 

“TJ will tell you frankly that my sus- 
picions at this time centred between 
the two gentlemen who were with you 
at the time you believe the pocket- 
book fell from your possession. They 
were the only persons in the room 
at the time; and though it is quite 
possible, as a considerable period 
elapsed between the time you sup- 
pose you lost it and the time it was 
missed, that it may have gone by 
other hands, still it must not be for- 
gotten that ‘they were equally inte- 
rested in obtaining possession of 
their promissory-note, which, indeed, 
would be of little use to anybody 
but them. 

“You see the affair is not like an 
ordinary robbery ; there was not the 
slightest suspicion that anyone had 
broken into the house by force,—in- 
deed, that idea I dismissed from my 
mind immediately. Whoever was 
the thief, it appeared to have been 
some one in the house ; and the only 
persons in the house at the time, as 
I ascertained, were—Mr. Deane, 
Miss Deane, Sir Harry Vernon, Mr. 
Atherton, the two servants, and 
yourself. Of these, as I tell you, 
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my suspicions pointed to Sir Harry 
Vernon and his friend, because they 
were the parties most interested. 

“Therefore, as a matter of form, 
though I was fully persuaded it 
would lead to no result, I pro- 
posed to the Vicar first of all to in- 
terrogate the servants, and then to 
search minutely over all the house. 
To this the old gentleman very readi- 
ly agreed, and gave me the keys of 
all the boxes and drawers in his pos- 
session ; the servants did the same. 

“While I was in doubt what steps 
to take, and was examining the 
boxes of the servants, Mary An- 
drews, the housemaid, whispered in 
my ear, so that Barnes, who was 
also in the room, could not overhear, 
that she had something to tell me 
privately. I nodded encouragingly 
to the young woman, and presently 
sought an opportunity of sending the 
old lady from the room. 

*«¢ Mrs. Barnes,’ I said, blandly, in 
the ear of that lady, who was very 
indignant with me at the notion of 
my overhauling her trunks and 
boxes, ‘I have a few questions to 
put to this young person, which, if 
they result as I anticipate, may pre- 
vent my being obliged to go through 
the formality of examining the boxes 
of so highly a respectable person as 
yourself.’ 

*** Oh, sir, I’m very glad you think 
I’m respectable,’ said the old lady, 
tossing her head. ‘But there’s my 
keys, sir, pray look into my boxes ; 
there’s my linen, sir—the more’s the 
pity, an elderly person like you, sir, 
should want to pry and potter about 
an old woman’s underclothing. But 
master says so, and so of course—’ 

“*My good woman,’ I returned, 
alittle nettled, as her foolish remarks 
seemed to reflect upon my respect- 
ability, ‘pray retain your keys till I 
request you to open your boxes. 
All I require for the present is a 

private conversation with this young 
woman—a Private conversation, if 
you please.’ 

“Oh, well,. sir, of course I don’t 
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want to hear what you’ve got to talk 
about to Mary Andrews ; so far as I 
know the girl is an honest girl, 
and—’ 

“Ves, thank you, Mrs. Barnes, if 
you'll kindly walk out of the room, 
Will you permit me to remark, 
ma’am, that you employ a railway- 
engine to pick up a pin?’ 

*¢ As for that, I don’t know no- 
thing about no railway-engine, sir, 
and don’t want to, that’s more; but 
this I will say, though you may be a 
p'liceman, the more shame to your 
grey hairs, that if 1 saw a pin on the 
ground I should, as a Christian 
woman, sir, who don’t like no waste, 
think it my duty to pick it up, sir, 
your railway engines or no.’ 

‘Whereupon the old dame being 
very wrath, flung out of the room. 

“““Now, young woman,” I said, you 
have some communication to make 
to me? Your name, I think, is Mary 
Andrews ?” 

“* Yes, sir, please,’ said the girl, 
who went to the door to ascertain 
that Mrs. Barnes had actually gone 
down stairs, and was not within ear- 
shot. ‘Then coming back to me, 

“* Vou were asking master, sir, 
whether there had been any stranger 
or suspicious persons lurking about 
the place ?” 

*** To you know of any, pray? I 
inquired. ‘Then my suspicions were 
aroused, for I recollected the inquiry 
I put to the Vicar privately. 

“¢ Well sir, I—I—’ 

“«* You listened, I presume ?” 

“*T was passing by the library- 
door, sir, when you and master were 
talking, and so I overheard.’ + 

“The young woman looked frank 
and honest enough; and knowing 
the natural curiosity of women, I 
contented myself by repeating the 
question whether she knew of any 
suspicious characters having been in 
the neighbourhood. 

“*That is what I wanted to say. 
I don’t know, sir, as it is of such im- 
portance; but still, sir, as there’s a- 
injury to the characters of the ser- 
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vants until this here mystery is 
cleared up, I made up my mind, sir, 
to tell you all I know, though per- 
haps you'll think it is very little, after 
all. But on the night when the 
money was lost, sir, as I was a-wash- 
ing up the plates and dishes, I saw a 
strange young man, sir, in a wide- 
awake hat and a white comforter 
round his neck, a-staring about at 
this house, sir, and a-looking up at 
the windows, and yet pretending to 
be examining of the tombstones, sir, 
in the churchyard, which you know, 
sir, you can easily see from my 
kitchen window. I pointed out this 
young man to Mrs. Barnes, sir, and 
said I wondered what he wanted, 
hiding himself up like that, and 
said as how I didn’t think he 
could be after no good. But Mrs. 
Barnes blew me up and called me 
idle, and told me to get on with my 
work, and so I said no more.’ 

“*At what time did this take 
place?’ I asked. 

“«*T didn’t rightly notice the time, 
sir; but it was in the dusk of even- 
ing, and soon after the gentlemen as 
came to see Mr. Moreton arrived.’ 

“«What further occurred ?” 

“Well, sir, as I thought there was 
something queer about the man, 
though I pretended to go on with 
my work, and said nothing more 
about him, you may be sure I kept 
my eye on his movements.’ 

“* No doubt.’ 

“* By-and-bye, sir, the man came 
round to the back gate and beckoned 
Mrs. Barnes, who was standing at 
the door. She went to him and 
spoke. Presently she came in again, 
and looked very hard at me—I sup- 
pose, to see whether I had seen 
what was going on. But lor’, sir, I 
went on with my work, and began 
singing and pretending not to notice 
a thing in the world beyond the tub 
I was washing up the things in. 
Then in comes Mrs. Barnes, and 
pretending to look natural ; but I 
couldsee there was something strange 
about her, and says she, ‘ Polly, 
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just leave the plates and dishes ;. 
I'll do them, and go up-stairs and see 
that the room is already for Mr. 
Moreton to sleep in.’ ‘I have, 
ma’am,’ I said. ‘Never mind,’ says 
she, quite angrily, ‘go again, I tell 
you, and don’t answer me.’ Sol 
went up-stairs, sir; but as there was 
nothing particular to do, I listened 
over the banisters. After a little 
while, I heard a man’s voice talking 
in alow tone, and then, sir, I thought 
I heard, but I was not sure, Miss 
Mabel answer him. I kept on listen- 
ing, and then I was sure it was Miss 
Mabel; they were talking quietly in 
the passage. I wondered what this 
could mean, as the person as I have 
told you, sir, seemed very low and 
common, and not at all like a person 
who would know Miss Mabel.’ 

«Did you overhear anything of 
the conversation ?’ I inquired. 

*«¢ No, sir, I couldn’t ; I tried very 
hard, sir, I did indeed, but I couldn’t 
catch a word,’ the girl replied, doubt- 
less with all sincerity. 

*** Proceed, my good girl,’ I said, 
encouragingly. 

** ¢Soon afterwards, I came down- 
stairs, hoping to get hold of some- 
thing ; for, to tell you the plain truth, 
sir, I very much wanted to know what 
it was all about. I came down-stairs, 
for I thought I heard Miss Mabel 
in hysterics, and sure enough there 
she was, a-laughing and a-crying, sir, 
like mad, and the gentlemen who 
were in the parlour came running 
out, to see what was the matter. Of 
course, sir, I thought it was owing 
to something that had occurred be- 
tween this young man and Miss 
Mabel that had made her go off like 
this.’ 

“Very naturally so, my dear,’ 
said I. ‘You would have been 2 
capital detective, if you had been 
a man.’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the girl, 
seeming pleased by my flattery: 
‘Well, sir, it seems I was wrong. 
It wasn’t anything to do with the 
young man at all; at least, Miss 
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Mabel said it was because Mrs. 
Barnes had broken a dish and fright- 
ened her. So she told Mr. Moreton 
and the other gentlemen, who came 
into the room, frightened, to know 
what it was all about; and Mrs. 
Barnes said she had broken the dish, 
too, though I thought it was a very 
curious thing to make such a fuss 
about a broken dish; so did the 
Vicar, sir; and I didn’t believe it at 
all.’ 

“*T don’t think I should have be- 
lieved it either, if I had been in your 
place, my good girl,’ I said. 

«Thank you sir, I didn’t ; and I 
thought, if there has been a dish 
broken, the little bits must be some- 
where, and I'll look for ’em as soon 
as I have time; and, besides, I knew, 
sir, exactly how many dishes we had 
in the house ; there were six large 
and six small, all willow-pattern ; 
and two large and two small of the 
best, which Mrs. Barnes keeps locked 
up in the pantry-closet. But I had 
no opportunity of looking about that 
night, sir, though I did just look in 
the dust-hole.’ 

“¢ Did you find any of the rem- 
nants of a plate there?” 

“**T didn’t look for any remnants, 
sir; but I couldn’t see any of the 
broken bits.’ 

**¢ Did you renew your search ; I 
mean, did you look again in other 
likely places, on the next morning ?” 

“<< Ves sir.’ 

“Did you see anything tolead you 
to suppose that a dish had actually 
been broken ?’ 

“¢ Nothing at all, sir.’ 

**¢ Did you count the dishes to see 
if the right number remained ” 

ond 

“* And you found them correct— 
none missing ?” 

‘“¢¢ None, sir.’ 

** Mrs. Barnes corroborated Miss 
Deane when the latter stated that 
it was a broken dish which alarmed 
her ?” 

“*T don’t know the meaning of 
that word, sir.’ 


* ¢T mean, did Mrs. Barnes pretend 
there was a dish broken ?” 

“Qh, yes, sir! she said so, when 
master asked her.’ 

«Did you say anything to Mrs. 
Barnes afterwards about the strange 
young man? Did you ask her if he 
actually came here, and had any con- 
versation with Miss Deane ?” 

“‘No,sir; Ididn’tlike,as shedidn’t 
say anything to me.’ 

**Canyou recollect anything more 
that occurred on that evening in 
question?” I asked the girl, whose 
evidence seemed to me to bear upon 
the investigation in an important 
degree. 

“Well, sir, I can’t say that I re- 
collect anything more.’ 

“Very well, my good girl. I have 
looked over your boxes, and searched 
your room. There is nothing at all 
there that would lead me for a mo- 
ment to suspect you have had any- 
thing to do with the affair.’ 

“¢Thank you, sir! Then you don’t 
want me any more ?” 

“¢No. Please, ask Mrs. Barnes 
to step this way when it is con- 
venient ; and Miss Mabel, is she en- 
gaged ?” 

“¢ Miss Mabel, sir, went out this 
morning by the first train to London. 
I don’t know whether she will be 
home to-night.’ 

“<T thanked the young woman and 
dismissed her; determined that I 
would next examine the housekeeper, 
Mrs, Barnes. There certainly seemed 
something strange and inconsistent 
in the old lady’s conduct, and also 
in that of Miss Deane. If what 
Mary Andrews had stated was true, 
Mrs, Barnes and the young lady had 
certainly been telling a lie; and 
whether this strange young man, who 
had had some conversation with 
Mabel—for I do not doubt he had 
—had anything to do with the dis- 
appearance of the bank-notes is the 
question which, in order to trace 
out the mystery toits source, I think 
we must now devote our attention 
te decide. 
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“Wuitst I was taking notes of the 
statement made by the housemaid, 
Mary Andrews, Mrs. Barnes, the 
housekeeper, looking very red in the 
face and defiant, came bouncing 
into the room, with as much energy 
and evident distrust of myself, as 
when she bounced out of it. 

“* You was wishing to speak to 
me, sir, I presume?’ that lady said, 
putting her arms a-kimbo. 

“<*If you please, Mrs. Barnes,’ I 
said, ‘I think you can assist me 
materially in unravelling this mys- 
tery.’ 

“Tf you think, Mr. P'liceman, 
that 7 have taken these precious 
bank-notes, there’s my keys, sir: 
take em; look over my boxes and 
my drawers; there’s nothing I’m 
afraid of an old man—more shame 
for you! Yes, sir ; I say more shame 
for you!—seeing, in that box, sir, 
you'll find my best lavender bonnet, 
and my cashmere shawl, sir, and my 
Bible—not as I suppose you want 
anything to do with the Bible, sir, 
or anything else that is good and 
holy—’ 

“* All that I require of you, Mrs. 
Barnes, is merely to answer a few 
questions that I propose putting to 
you,’ I interposed, to stop the old 
lady’s garrulous babble. 

“Very well, sir ; I didn’t take ’em 
then, to begin with,’ she returned. 

“* Do you recollect the night when 
the’ pocket-book belonging to Mr. 
Moreton, and containing the bank- 
notes, disappeared ?” 

“Ves sir, I do; and, for that 
matter, I shall be glad to remember 
when you disappear, as soon as pos- 
sible, sir.’ 

“ € Now look here, Mrs. Barnes !’ I 
said confidentially ; ‘I don’t mind 


telling you, because I know you are. 


a discreet woman, that I rather sus- 
pect the housemaid, Mary Andrews, 
of being mixed up in the affair.’ 
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Lor’! now, sir! Mary Andrews ? 
ejaculated the old lady, holding up 
her hands in astonishment. ‘ Well, 
now, people do say that there’s no 
telling anybody now-a-days! I al- 
ways thought Mary Andrews was as 
honest as the born day, except as 
I heard tell, though Master don’t 
think I know anything about it, that 
young Stiles, the farmer, behaved 
very ill to the poor girl—not as she 
can properly be called dishonest for 
that, sir,’ 

“ * Well, now, Mrs. Barnes, on the 
evening when the money was stolen, 
do you recollect any person—anyone 
like this young Stiles, the farmer, 
lurking about the premises ; tell me, 
now ?” 

“*No sir, I can’t say I do—dear 
me, no!’ returned Mrs, Barnes, with 
confidence, and greatly interested. 

““Do you recollect any young 
man, at all, Mrs. Barnes ?’ 

“No sir; I—I, at least—dear me, 
Mr. Sergeant, no.’ 

“The old lady seemed suddenly 
to recollect herself, turned as red as a 
turkey-cock in the face, and looked 
the picture of dismay and confusion. 

“* Do you not remember a young 
man who had some communication 
to make with you at the garden- 
gate ?” 

“*T don’t know anything about it, 
Mr. Sergeant. Good gracious ! what 
an impudent man it is! cried the 
old lady, plainly dismayed. 

“*VYou do remember it, Mrs. 
Barnes, I perceive. Now if you 
don’t tell me the plain truth, my 
dear lady, I shall certainly come to 
the conclusion that you and that 
young man had something to do 
with the disappearance of the 
money.’ 

***T? Goodness me, Mr. Sergeant ! 
I never set eyes on the man before 
in my life. Dear, bless my soul! to 
think that I—well sir, you had 
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better speak to Miss Deane about 
it; I know no more than the dead.’ 

“ The old lady was evidently in a 
tremble from fear. 

“¢ Tell me all you know of this 
matter, Mrs. Barnes,’ I said ; ‘it will 
be the best way. Iam only anxious 
to trace the-theft of the stolen notes, 
and if, as I am almost inclined to 
suspect, this affair should be in any 
way distinct from the other, of course 
it is no business of mine.’ 

**Well, sir, all I can tell you is 
just this—the young man did speak 
to me, sir; he asked me if Miss 
Mabel was at home that evening. 
He wanted to speak to Miss Mabel, 
sir, and he didn’t want anyone else 
to know anything about it. So I 
told Miss Mabel, and she saw him, 
and what that has got to do with the 
missing pocket-book I don’t know ; 
only you p’licemen are so clever 
and suspicious, that I really think, 
Mr. Sergeant, you would make a 
mystery out of a mutton-chop, and 
tell us the eye of a needle had 
winked at you. Now, sir, have you 
done with me?’ 

“T afterwards had an interview 
with Mr. Deane, but I did not think 
it proper, without consulting you, to 
mention to him any of the remarks 
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of the servants in regard to his 
niece ; for though it is evident there 
is some mystery in the conduct of 
that young lady, it appears to me 
that we have no grounds beyond the 
appearance of the stranger on the 
evening when the notes were lost, 
to attribute her conduct to any guilt 
in regard to the stolen property.’ 

“‘In conclusion, I desire to point 
out the fact that at present there is 
no positive clue; that my opinion 
still points in the direction where I, in 
the first instance, considered the guilt 
to be. Probably in the course of a 
few weeks we shall hear something 
of the notes, which most likely have 
been sent abroad or into the pro- 
vinces. Till then it would be advis- 
able to keep quietly on the watch. 

“TI beg to add, that in conducting 
this inquiry, I have acted in a pri- 
vate capacity, and have sought to 
consider the feelings of the family in 
whose house that inquiry has been 
made. In this I believe I have 
acted in accordance with my instruc- 
tions, which were to’ endeavour to 
trace the missing property, and not, 
as in my official capacity I should 
have done, to bring the guilty to 
punishment for their crime. 

“JoHN Harrison.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 


THOUGH the communication made 
by the worthy sergeant certainly 
caused Moreton some uneasiness, 
insomuch as it made it perfectly clear 
to that gentleman that the girl whom 
he deemed such a paragon—and of 
course every man, even if he be as 
grave and wise as Solon himself, 
does consider the young lady of his 
choice a paragon—had some secret 
of which he knew nothing; and 
though a secret may certainly be 
compatible with innocence, it is 
commonly an accessory after the 
fact to guilt. 

George Moreton did not for a 


moment suspect the girl had been in 
any way connected with the loss of 
his money; and, of course, he very 
stoutly proclaimed to the sergeant 
his conviction of Miss Deane’s entire 
innocence in this respect ; and the 
sergeant, pocketting his liberal 
honrarium, coincided in this opi- 
nion. But still a gentleman natur- 
ally does not like the object of his 
love to have unfathomable secrets ; 
much less to have even the breath 
,of suspicion tarnish her fair fame 
with a crime. 

And so when the sergeant had 
gone away, he made up his mind 
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that his bill and bank notes were 
gone for ever, and tried with all his 
might and main to drive all thoughts 
upon that unpleasant subject perma- 
nently from his mind. 

The New Pacific and Salt-Lake 
Grand Trunk Railway Company came 
out (was “launched ” is the proper 
phrase) early in the spring, when 
the bank rate of discount was at its 
lowest point ; and although the pub- 
lic mind had not recovered in a 
twelvemonth from its natural sus- 
picions of limited liability enterprise, 
still there were enough persons in the 
world sufficiently credulous tosupport 
a stray company here and there, and 
the New Pacific and Salt - Lake 
Grand-Trunk Railway Company, 
Limited, with Shafto Smythe, Esq., 
of Busby Park, Southwark (it was 
a row of old-fashioned houses with 
gardens in front), as chairman, and 
George Moreton, Esq., of Richmond 
Road, Bayswater, among the direc- 
tors, was floated, rising at first by a 
process of rigging the market, which 
these gentlemen very well under- 
stood, to a premium of a quarter 
per cent. and subsequently falling 
by the natural force of commercial 
gravity to two per cent. discount with 
10 per share paid up. But as, in 
the meantime, Messrs. Smythe and 
Moreton having obtained a settling 
day at the Stock Exchange, and 
letters of allotment—alas! there 
were none of regret —having been 
issued to the applicants for shares, 
the fact of the Company being after- 
wards at a discount of two or three 
was a matter that troubled the minds 
ofthese gentlemen in the smallest 
degree. I should not like to say 
how many thousand pounds went 
into the pockets of these financiers, 
together with the Metropolitan 
General Finance and Guarantee 
Company, Limited (which latter 
company provided the funds for 
advertisements, offices, &c., and 
placed a couple of its own most 
eligible directors on the new Pacific 
Board). 
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And if Mr, George Moreton did 
add, let us say, three thousand 
pounds to his banker’s account, as 
his share of the spoil, did he not de- 
serve it as much as any of them ? 
Certainly it was he who contributed 
most to the success of the enterprise 
—I mean, the success of floating the 
enterprise ; for the scheme did not 
ultimately turn out very remunerative 
to the dona-fide investors. Did not 
his hand draw up the prospectus of 
the company, which appeared day 
after day in all the glory of half-a- 
column of the Zimes? And ifit were 
not that prospectus which procured 
the shareholders, I should very much 
like to know what did? Ifanything 
in these chronicles, besides the mere 
fact of Mr. Moreton being des- 
perately in love with the heroine, 
entitles him to rank as the hero, it 
is surely the sagacity and profound 
knowledge of the human heart which 
that gentleman displayed in drawing- 
up the prospectus of the New Pacific 
and Salt-Lake Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company ! 

It was such a manly and straight- 
forward affair that even the most 
suspicious and sceptical who read it 
must have been struck by its frank- 
ness. After stating that the capital 
was to be so many millions, in so 
many thousands of shares; that the 
directors were to be Lord So-and-so, 
and Captain So-and-so, of Norfolk, 
and So-and-so, Esq., C.E., of Mon- 
treal, Canada, who was actively to 
superintend the construction of the 
line, the prospectus went on to point 
out the advantages—frankly admit- 
ting the disadvantages—for there 
were disadvantages, though of a very 
trifling kind. It began somehow, 
that the construction of a great line 
of railway between the coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean and the industrious 
centre of Mormonism, had long been 
felt to be a great public want, which, 
of course, this company had been 
formed to meet; arrangements of 
peculiar advantage to the company 
had been made with Brigham Young ; 
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and So-and-so, C.E., of Montreal, 
the talented engineer, who had al- 
ready constructed the magnificent 
suspension bridge across the Great 
Salt Lake, had provided that the 
internal construction of the railway 
carriages on the proposed line should 
be specially adapted to the comfort 
and convenience of the ladies ; as it 
was presumable that in a country 
where polygamy was in vogue, the 
company might confidently rely upon 
conveying to the bosom of Mormon- 
ism an immense number of female 
passengers ; that the increase of the 
female population in the Salt Lake 
district had been so much per cent. 
during the last ten years, and this 
under circumstances which rendered 
travelling thither a matter of great 
peril and hardship, and that it was 
reasonable that when the facilities 
of locomotion were rendered more 
easy and comfortab!e the lady con- 
verts to polygamy would largely 
increase. 

Then it frankly admitted the one 
great drawback to the scheme was, 
the scarcity of labour in the Western 
States ; but this the directors confi- 
dently hoped to overcome by em- 
ploying the labour of the recently 
emancipated negroes, and also im- 
porting largely from their native 
shores gangs of Chinese and Malays, 
who were industrious, and worked 
for a merely nominal wage ; and so 
forth to the end. 

The prospectus wound up by 
stating the conclusion, which after 
mature consideration, and the calcu- 
lation of the statistics which the 
prospectus itself displayed, that they 
would be able to pay a dividend at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. upon 
the paid-up capiital; and that as 
the traffic became further developed. 
this dividend would be still further 
increased. 

For if, dear reader, you wish to 
humbug your neighbour—and if you 
don’t humbug them, be sure they 
will humbug you—it is a great mis- 
take to go gushing with open arms, 


and pretend you are only solicitous 
for their good, because then they 
will think at once you are humbug- 
ging them. You must take hold of 
your victim by the button-hole, and 
say, confidentially, ‘‘ Now, my dear 
fellow, we are both of us humbugs, 
and so, of course, it is no use for 
us to try to humbug each other. 
Here is a scheme, sir, which will 
be profitable to both of us. I 
don’t pretend, my dear boy, that I 
am telling you of this for your good, 
because you wouldn’t believe me if 
I did. I tell you for my good. You 
can yourself see the advantages, and 
I point out to yon the trifling disad- 
vantages. I don’t want to take you 
in; indeed, I couddn’t take you in, 
a shrewd, clever fellow, like you, 
even if I wanted to. But if we are 
rogues, the world generally are fools ; 
let us profit by their folly ; for we 
understand each other for what we 
are worth.” Then, gentle reader, 
the chances are, you will have flat- 
tered and gulled your victim till 
you can cheat him as much as ever 
you please. And oh, dear friends, 
if you only lay this sufficiently to 
heart, and practice this in your 
business dealings with the world, 
the most profitably invested guinea 
you have ever speculated will be 
that you have subscribed to Mudies’, 
which will enable you to procure 
this book ! 

What matters it now that the New 
Pacific and Salt-Lake Grand-Trunk 
Railway Company did not pay its ex- 
pected fourteen percent.? Thefigures 
the estimate was derived from can 
still be seen. If Brigham Young 
finds a hundred wives enough for 
him, can the company be blamed 
because he will not marry a hundred 
more? If So-and-so, Esq., C.E., of 
Montreal, specified the cost of the 
Salt Lake line at £09 per mile, 
whose fault was it, pray ?—if any, 
that each mile of that certainly mag- 
nificently-constructed narrow-gauge 
railway cost upwards of threehundred 
pounds ? 
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Anyhow, it turned out a good 
thing for George Moreton ; and if he 
made it so by humbugging a few 
stupid people, with more money 
than they wanted, and who, in fact, 
for that matter, liked to be hum- 
bugged, who shall blame him? He 
was no worse than his neighbours, I 
dare say. Besides, if anything will 
add a colour of romance to money- 
making, with, perhaps, not quite 
clean hands, surely it must be when 
a poor fellow does it for the sake of 
the girl he loves! The most rigid 
moralist amongst us can feel a touch 
of pity for George Barnwell, when 
we reflect upon the tremendous 
power his unscrupulous mistress 
brought to bear upon him, I sup- 
pos: Adam eat the apple, not be- 
cau « he liked it or because he was 
so « imest in the pursuit of know- 
led; e ; but simply because Eve asked 
him to, and would have sulked with 
him, and no doubt have told him he 
had behaved like a brute to her ever 
since they were married, if the poor 
fellow had refused. George More- 
ton knew Mabel Deane liked her 
old life in society better than that at 
Barnsley. He knew she chafed at 
her misfortunes, though she was 
quieter over them now ; and that she 
still hankered after the old days 
when she reigned the beauty of a 
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Ir a man could get married with- 
out the excruciating ordeal of making 
a formal declaration of love, or a 
formal offer of marriage, I wonder 
what would be the effect on the 
statistics of the increase of matri- 
mony. How many men—clever 
enough, perhaps, in their way, but 
such unmitigated noodles, when 
bright eyes are shining upon them— 
who would have been excellent and 
obedient husbands, doing all that 


their female managers required of 
them ; 


proud of their families of 
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Belgravian ball-room, or had_half-a- 
dozen dandies dangling round her, 
in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 
In fact, George Moreton was not 
such an idiot that he could not per- 
ceive if he ever hoped to win the 
hand of the charming Mabel Deane, 
he must get money somehow, So 
he determined at the commence- 
ment he wou/d get it—honestly of 
course, if possible. Anyhow he got 
it, < and so even after the lapse of a 
single year, he was getting a name 
in the City, and people who under- 
stood the thing, prophesied that 
George Moreton, before long, would 
be a rich man. 

Whether or not Moreton had 
come to this conclusion, on the 
morning he received the cheque 
from the directors of the New 
Pacific and Salt-Lake Grand-Trunk 
Railway Company, which happened 
to be the very one upon which he 
received his report from Sergeant 
Harrison about the property lost at 
the Vicarage, he made up his mind, 
as, indeed, he had made it up a 
dozen times during the last six 
months, that come what would, he 
would now certainly make a formal 
declaration of love to Mabel Deane, 
and learn from that young lady what 
his fate was to be. 





seven children, and wheeling the 
little ones in the perambulator 
through the parks—how many, I say, 
of the chrysoli-benedicts have never 
come to maturity, but have re- 
mained, perhaps, crusty bachelors 
all their lives, through lacking the 
moral courage to say those few 
words, which their darling Louisas 
or Fannys have been expecting, and 
which those poor young ladies have 
been very disappointed and cha- 
grined because they have never 
heard ! 
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An unfortunate man in this condi- 
tion is like the seed under the sur- 
face of mother earth : it only wants 
an encouraging smile of sunshine to 
bid it come forth ; and lo! there he 
stands like a rose, clad in all the 
blushing bloom of nature, with a 
wedding-ring for his blossom, and 
white kid gloves by way of foliage. 

Now, why in these days when 
mammas are telling us how difficult 
it is to get their daughters settled, 
and to bring the fractious young 
colts of lovers to the scratch ; why, I 
say, should these things be? Why 
don’t Louisa and Fanny throw their 
pretty plump arms round the necks 
of Tom and Jack, and say “ Dear 
Tom, or dear Jack, I do love you 
so, for you are so handsome, and 
your whiskers are such ducks, and 
will you, please, marry me?” De- 
pend upon it Tom and Jack would 
marry the confiding and innocent 
little darlings—that is, of course, if 
they were tolerably pretty. Tom 
would marry Louisa, perhaps, be- 
cause Louisa had tickled his vanity. 
He would think, “ Poor thing, how 
deucedly she does love me, to be 
sure ; and well, really, I am hand- 
some certainly, and my whiskers are 
luxuriant, and I should not like to 
break the poor girl’s heart.” Jack 
would marry Fanny because he’s a 
good-natured and easy-going fellow ; 
he rather likes Fanny, possibly, and 
thinks she has a pretty mouth, and 
a beautiful set of teeth, so he would 
do anything that Fanny asks him; 
and when Fanny asks him to marry 
her, of course he will marry her 
forthwith. 

Who that has read as far as this 
in these veracious chronicles, can 
doubt that if Mabel Deane had at 
any time during the last six months 
made a curtsey to George Moreton, 
and had only said with one of her 
pretty smiles, “ Please, sir, I like you 
very much ; and though you are cer- 
tainly too grave and quiet, and con- 
ceited, and taken up with business 
affairs, and not very good-looking 
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either, still I think you'll make a 
good, obedient, and respectable sort 
of a husband ; and therefore, sir, if 
you’ve no objection, I would rather 
like to marry you,”—who can doubt, 
I say, that Moreton would have 
fallen down on his knees at once, 
and kissing her sweet little hand, 
vowed then and there that he would 
be her slave for ever? Perhaps, 
however, the young lady didn’t want 
to have him—Moreton himself had 
grave doubts upon this point, and it 
was precisely to ascertain her feel- 
ings on the subject he had made 
up his mind, for about the twentieth 
time, that he would now open his 
heart to the girl, on the very next 
visit he paid to Barnsley. 

It was a cold, bleak day ‘in the 
middle of March ; the snow was fall- 
ing in huge flakes, and making the 
churchyard and the Vicar’s garden 
one sheet of spotless white. The 
bare trees had their boughs dressed 
this day in white garments, as though 
there were so many brides walking 
up the churchyard to be niarried, 
and inviting Mr. George to bring 
Mabel and follow their example. 
The bleak March wind was blowing 
over the Sussex downs and making 
the old weathercock on the church- 
steeplespirego roundand round right 
merrily, as though it were trying by 
its activity to keep itself from freez- 
ing outright; and the little sparrows, 
hopping about in search of stray 
bread-crumbs, twittered dolefully, as 
though they were telling each other 
how cold it was. 

Mabel had been especially kind 
and generous all that Sunday, and 
Moreton thought the girl had never 
looked more beautiful. He was 
certainly surprised that she did not 
say anything about her visit to Lon- 
don, though she talked about the 
money the young man had lost, 
sympathised with him in his misfor- 
tune, and, indeed, speculated in 
various ways as to what had become 
of it; and when the old Vicar 
had hinted that possibly Sir Harry 
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Vernon or Mr. Atherton were rather 
pushed for money sometimes, and 
added a proverb, after the manner 
of old-fashioned country-folks, to 
support the insinuation, that “ hun- 
gty dogs would eat stinking fish,” 
Mabel had quite scouted the idea. 

“They couldn’t—they could not 
surely stoop so low as a theft,” she 
cried indignantly ; her eyes flashing 
fire. 

“The idea has certainly crossed 
my mind,” sajd Moreton, quietly 

“I do not believe that of either 
of them,” the girl replied, warmly. 
“ Sir Harry Vernon is a fool, I think, 
but heis not a rogue; and Mr. Ather- 
ton is at least a gentleman.” 

** You were absent the other day, 
when Sergeant Harrison came down 
here,” George said, watching the 
girl’s face narrowly. 

“Yes! I was called to see—to see 
an old friend who was very ill,” 
Mabel replied, with a slight hesita- 
tion. 

In London ?” 

“Yes, in London!” She spoke 
rather sharply, and the colour mount- 
ed to her face, but whether in anger 
or shame Moreton could not tell. 

“T believe I saw you then,” More- 
ton pursued, smoking his cigar with 
unruffled composure, for smoking 
was allowed at the Vicarage. 

Mabel amused herself by critically 
examining the grounds in her tea- 
cup. 

“It is possible, as I was there,” 
she replied, quietly. 

“Ina cab!” 

“I was in a cab ?” 

“You passed by the Mansion 
House. I was crossing the street 
from the Bank.” 

“ Indeed !” 

The girl rose from the table, and 
addressed her uncle, as though she 
were anxious to change the sub- 
ject. : 

“Shall you go to church this 
evening, uncle ?” she said, 

“Yes, my dear. Is it time?” the 
old gentleman answered. 
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“ It is very cold ; mind you wrap 
yourself up warmly. Shall I come 
and help you?” And Mabel kissed 
the old gentleman tenderly. 

But with the impatience of weak- 
ness and old age, which resents the 
notion of helplessness, he said he 
would get himself ready, and so 
went upstairs to wash his hands and 
change his coat. 

“Uncle gets very feeble now, 
doesn’t he?” Mabel said, with a 
touch of sadness in her tone. “ He 
has failed very much lately.” 

“T am afraid he will not be with 
us long.” 

The girl walked over to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

“What a sad thing it is to grow 
old, Mr. Moreton,” she said presently. 

“Every age has its pleasures, and 
if old age is unhappy, it is because 
youth has been misspeht,” replied 
Moreton gravely. 

Moreton walked over to the win- 
dow where she was standing 

“T think you could make him 
very happy, Miss Deane,” he said 
inalow, soft tone, that was quite 
new to him. 

“ I - 

“Ten.” 

“In what way ?” 

“His chief care now is for you ; 
and if he could see you happy, 
it would make him so, and Mabel— 
dear Mabel, you could make me very 
happy too.” 

And somehow quite naturally, as 
though he had been used to this 
sort of thing all his life, though cer-- 
tainly he would have been abashed 
to contemplate such a thing in cold 
blood, his ,arm stole gently round 
the girl’s waist, and she for a mo- 
ment did not nae to remove it. 

“ Mabel,” the young man went on, 
“for a long time I have been mean- 
ing to tell you this ; but I have never 
had the courage.” 

“* Dar. Moreton, you surprise me,’ 
said the girl quietly ; though for my 
part, if I ‘may put in my critical con 
clusions as an historian,-J don’t be- 
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lieve she was surprised in the least, 
not at all events at what the gentle- 
man said, though she might have 
been at the fact of his saying it. 

“Yet Mabel, though I have never 
till now spoken the words that tell 
you how truly I love you, you might 
surely have read them in my eyes. 
My life, dear, has seemed a different 
one since I have known you; there 
has been something to live for and 
to work for, in the hope that one 
day you would be my own. God 
knows how I have looked to this 
time when I could tell you without 
shame, that I have the means not 
only to support you as my wife, my 
own dear wife, in comfort, but to re- 
store you to some of those luxuries 
to which you have been accustomed, 
I am not a very young man—” 

“You are old enough to be my 
father,” broke in the girl, petulantly, 
and withdrawing herself from the 
arm which encircled her. 


“Not quite so old as that, 


Mabel,” Moreton pursued, submit- 


ting to the rebuffcalmly. ‘“ But old 
as I am, I have never really loved a 
girl till I saw you.” 

Mabel tapped petulantly upon the 
carpet with her little foot, her eyes 
downcast, but she said never a word. 

“There will come a time dear, 
when you will be alone in the world, 
and will need a manly hand to help 
you—” 

“You assume then, sir, that I 
shall have no one to extend that 
manly hand but you,” she interrupted 
quickly, and with a bright smile for 
a moment flashing athwart her face. 

“You will never have one to do 
so who loves you better than I.” 

“Oh, I see !” 

“No, my dear girl, never.” 

There was a pause for a few 
moments, and then this gushing 
young gentleman of thirty odd— 
though, for that matter, some gen- 
tlemen under similar circumstances 
are gushing even at sixty —this gen- 
tleman I say, managed to put his 
arm again round the maiden’s waist, 
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and not only that, but to take one 
of her pretty little plump hands and 
hold it in his own, in such a manner 
that he could look point blank right 
into Mabel’s eyes, which no doubt 
made him feel rather worse than he 
did before. And consequently, it 
fell out that Mabel must of neces- 
sity, look point blank into his, and 
very likely she saw the tears were 
standing in his eyes—tears of ten- 
derness and love for her. At all 
events, her face softened, and she 
looked at him more kindly. 

“TI believe what you say, Mr. 
Moreton,” she said gently, “and I 
thank you.” 

** And your answer, Mabel ?” 

“T respect you very much, but I 
am not a good girl, I tell you frankly. 
1 do not think I should make you a 
good wife, and I am sure you de- 
serve a good one.” 

“Do not say that, my dear.” 

“Nay, sir, itis true. You would 
like a wife who would make your 
fireside happy, who would warm 
your worship’s slippers in the. win- 
ter’s evenings, who would mildly re- 
prove the darling children when 
they prattled too noisily on the 
hearth-rug, at your highness’s feet ; 
who would be content with two silk 
dresses a year, a fortnight at Brighton 
in August, and a box at Drury Lane, 
with the children, when the panto- 
mine was out; in fact, who would 
settle down into a cosy, model 
wife.” 

“My darling I would strive with 
all my might to make you happy.” 

“No doubt you would, my dear 
sir; but I’m afraid I could not be 
happy under the circumstances,” in- 
terrupted the girl, with a playful 
smile. “I love life and society, and 
admiration, and rank, and oh! I do 
love money, Mr. Moreton—isn’t it 
shocking to say so?—-I love it not 
for itself, but for what it will bring— 
position, rank, luxuries, pleasure, 
everything—” 

“ Not happiness, Mabel.” 

“‘But what passes for happiness, 
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as much like the real thing, I 
fancy, as anything we poor mortals 
are likely to get—a maxim, sir, 
which my dear old uncle would not 
approve of, though it amounts to 
much the same, that “all is vanity.” 

“Well, Mabel, I am not a poor 
man now, if I am not exactly a sich 
one,” replied Moreton sadly. “I 
think you pretend to be rather worse 
than you are, if not, God help you, 
my dear. But I will work hard to 
get wealth for your sake, and if you 
think sach things will. make you 
happy, they shali be yours.” 

Mabel shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, but looked into his face, 
graciously. 

“‘ What shall I say, Mr. Moreton ?” 
she said, archly. 

“Say, Mabel, that you will marry 
me, and will try to love me as well 
as I take heaven to witness I love 
you.” 

“ Well sir, I qwé/try, at all events,” 
and she gave him her hand. 








THE man who has just made a 
proposal of marriage to the girl he 
loves, very often is like the alchemist 
who sets his chemicals over the fur- 
nace, and flatters himself he can 
almost feel the gold he has manu- 
factured in his pockets. At first, 
all is enthusiasm, hope, satisfaction 
that the true elements are found at 
last ; no fear daunts him ; no doubt 
ever finds a fleeting resting-place in 
his sanguine mind. The lover gazes, 
as it were, upon his retorts, bubbling 
by the bright fires which dart from 
his inamorata’s eyes; he almost 
fancies the molten liquid of lead 
looks golden ; and he lays out his 
future life in building fairy palaces, 
with terraced grounds, sanguine of the 
happy days of perpetual summer he 
will enjoy when the secret of golden 
happiness is his. Alas, bye-and-bye, 
a doubt may steal over him that lead 
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“My darling, my darling, God 
bless you!” cried Moreton, in 
ecstacy. 

And then, of course his left arm 
which had been reposing round the 
maiden’s apron, tightened consider- 
ably, and he caught her madly to 
his breast, and—well, I dare say he 
kissed her, but that was his affair, 
and not mine, certainly. At all 
events, she was very blooming and 
flushed, and her golden hair was in 
disorder sadly when Mr. Deane 
came toddling into the room, asking 
for his hymn- book. 

But Mabel had got free by this 
time, for she was not a hoyden girl 
to be caught in any such ridiculous 
circumstances. Moreton, however, 
seemed to like all this sort of thing 
amazingly. And so did Mabel for 
that matter. Perhaps she did—per- 
haps she didn’t. This historian is 
not a prophet, and cannot always 
penetrate that mystery of mysteries 
—a woman’s heart. . 


must remain lead, after all ; that the 
grand mixture seething in the cru- 
cible, may, perhaps, not turn out 
real guinea-gold, but prove only a 
glittering alloy when the tests are 
applied to it; that ‘the great dis- 
covery, which he has regarded the 
crisis of his life, the triumph of his 
patient research, may turn out to be 
a great mistake, leading not to for- 
tune, but to ruin. If, alas! the ap- 
prehension prove correct, the alche- 
mist has certainly the advantage of 
the lover. He can begin over again, 
and retrace his steps—the lover 
cannot. 

George Moreton returned to Moor- 
gate Street in a state of the most in- 
effable bliss; he entered his offices 
looking so jolly and rosv.and was in 
such thorough good humour with 
everybody and everything, and so 
larkish and playful, that the con- 
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sumptive youth, who sat in the out- 
ward office, and whose days were 
spent in a heterogeneous mixture of 
accounts and speculations, whether 
he could afford to marry Miss Maria 
Goodge, the milliner’s apprentice, 
at Newington -Causeway, on an in- 
come of twenty-two shillings and 
sixpence per week, determined to 
take the present propitious oppor- 
tunity of asking his employer for 
a “rise,” and. what is more, he got 
it. And further still, when he, on 
the first gush of gratitude, informed 
Mr. Moreton of his contemplated 
visions of matrimony, that gentle- 
man sympathised with him to the 
fullest extent, extolled prudent mar- 
riages, though he could not forbear 
a friendly caution, that his young 
friend was indeed very young, and 
that marriages were more likely to 
prove permanently happy, when 
sanctioned by the prudent judgment 
of riper years. 

“Well, sir, you know we shall 
grow older soon,” said the youth 
deprecatingly. “And Maria is a 
very nice girl ; and oh, sir, we have 
known each other nearly six months, 
and we love each other dearly.” 

“Oh, well, my dear fellow, if you 
love each other—at any rate, I wish 
you every success and happiness in 
life, and anything I can do to help 
you Iwill. By-the-way, have you 
checked through Heath’s trial ba- 
lance ?” 

And Mr. Moreton relapsed for 
the moment from the high-flown 
sentimental mood in which he had 
indulged for the last four-and-twenty 
hours into his usual routine of busi- 
ness. 

Only for a very brief period, how- 
ever ; for as soon as the clerk had 
left him alone, and he had opened 
a hugh pile of letters and account- 
books, and amused himself with, 
but worked very little at either, he 
quickly fell into a reverie again, and 
having a pen in his hand, and a 
small piece of blank paper before 
him, began scribbling various mean- 
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ingless and disjointed senences, 
words, and so forth, such as ** Mabel,” 
and “ Mabel Deane,” and “ Dear 
Mabel,” and such vagaries with the 
young lady’s name who held so 
rampant a position in his heart. 
And, I daresay, some of my gentle- 
men readers may have done such 
things themselves in the days of 
their own young romance, so ¢hey 
won’t think Mr. Moreton’s conduct 
so very foolish ; and I’ll be bound 
to say my young lady readers will at 
least admit that his behaviour was 
very natural, 

Presently, all unconscious, he tried 
how “ Mabel Moreton ” looked, and 
certainly the result seemed to meet 
with his entire approval; for he 
looked at the words long and ten- 
derly, and after a while, raised the 
paper to his lips and kissed it. 

Among the other letters which 
awaited his return to London was 
One with the Blood Red Hand on 
the seal, which denoted that the 
sender was a baronet. As soon as 
our accountant was sufficiently re- 
covered from his ecstasy to pay 
attention to his business affairs, he 
took up this, and glanced at the 
seal. 

“From Vernon, I suppose,” he 
muttered; as he tore the envelope 
open. 

The letter was from Sir Harry 
Vernon, and was sent from that 
gentleman’s chambers in the Albany 
It was as follows :— 

“ My pEAR Moreton,—I heard 
only yesterday of your loss, at Barns- 
ley, the evening I saw you last. I 
understand that the promissory-note 
which Atherton and myself gave you 
was amongst the property you have 
lost. If that is the case, I have just 
written you to assure you that both 
Atherton and myself (I spoke to him 
last night at the club on the subject) 
will, of course, do whatever we can, 
in the event of the bill not turning 
up at maturity to indemnify you. 
Of course we don’t want to shirk our 
obligations ! at the same time we do 
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not want to pay them twice. I 
thought I would just send you a line 
to assure you of this, and of my 
regret at the considerable loss you 
have suffered. I have been in town 
the last few days, but return for a 
short stay at Lady Conyers the day 
after to-morrow.—Yours, truly, 
“HARRY VERNON.” 

“Come, this looks handsome of 
the fellows, at all events !” muttered 
Moreton, disposed to be good-na- 
tured with everybody, and still more 
so with the gentleman whom he re- 
garded as his rival, now that he con- 
sidered that rivalry was ended by his 
own triumph. 

“IT wonder what that sagacious 
Serjeant Harrison would say to this. 
I don’t see what sinister interpreta- 
tion can be placed upon such a 
declaration,” and he turned to other 
matters with a grim smile. 

Notwithstanding that the buoyant 
and jubilant Mr. Shafto Smythe came 
rushing into the accountant’s room 
to tell him, gleefully, of another rise 
of three-eighths in ¢Ae ordinary stock 
of the new Pacific and Salt-Lake 
Grand Trunk Railway Company ; 
and notwithstanding an interview 
with a needy gentleman, who had 
been in the army once, and was now 
an impecunious wine-merchant, and 
wanted to arrange with his creditors, 
by discharging his liabilities of thirty 
thousand pounds, with assets amount- 
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ing to three hundred ; and notwith- 
standing a variety of other business 
transactions calling his attention in 
the course of the day,—the time 
dragged heavily with George More- 
ton, and the most interesting occu- 
pation he gave himself was the com- 
position of a wonderfully long letter 
to Mabel, informing her of his safe 
arrival in London, and how con- 
stantly he was thinking about her, 
and how he longed for the time to 
come when he should have the bliss- 
ful happiness of seeing her pretty 
face once more. And having done 
this, and put the letter in his pocket 
te post it with his own hand as he 
went westwards, he left the City 
rather earlier than usual, and called 
in at the Club, where he probably 
found some old acquaintance of the 
Deanes, to whom he could talk 
about Mabel in a casual way. 

Meanwhile, having placed the 
ledgers and account-books securely 
in the iron-safe for the night, turned 
the office-door key, and rang the 
bell as a signal to the housekeeper 
of his departure, Mr. Tom Dawkins, 
the consumptive-looking clerk, de- 
scended the staircase, and turning 
upon Moorgate Street to the left, 
bent his course towards Islington, 
where the widowed Mrs. Dawkins, 
his parent, resided, and kept a 
humble sort of lodging-house, in the 
Liverpool Road. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DAWKINS’ FAMILY. 


Now, the habitation in which Mrs. 
Dawkins had reared her offspring, 
consisting of Master Tom and his 
little cripple sister—since the death 
of -Mr. Dawkins, who had been a 
carpenter, and had committed sui- 
cide with gin ten years before—was 
a neat little house with plenty of 
stucco and door steps, standing just 
out of the Liverpool Road. It was 
ornamented in front with a row of 
short iron railings, which any thief 


could get over if he liked, and which 
seemed to be constructed by the 
builder as an object of inquiry by 
passer-by, as to why they were put 
there ; unless, indeed, they were for 
the convenience of the milkman, 
who hung his can on the spikes, 
when in a hurry, of an afternoon. 
In the window was a French blind, 
a bird-cage, a nettle-plant, and a 
notification that Mrs. Dawkins was 
a dressmaker—when she could get 
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any dresses to make—also a book 
of fashions, with three young ladies 
in blue and pink, and who seemed 
to be twisting their necks in order to 
see behind them, and wondering 
when crinoline would go out of 
fashion. : 

Mrs. Dawkins used to admit that 
Tom was a good boy, and used to 
help her and Matilda, the cripple, a 
good deal with his wages ; and Ma- 
tilda herself used to consider her 
brother a fine manly fellow, though 
neither she nor mamma altogether 
liked the idea of Tom keeping com- 
pany with that Maria Goodge, the 
milliner’s apprentice, on Newington 
Causeway. But then this aversion 
was quite natural, for whenever did 
sister or mamma like their precious 
Tom to bestow a portion of his affec- 
tion on anyone beside themselves ? 

Tom went up to the door and 
wrapped a postman’s knock ; and 
Matilda, who, perhaps, expected a 
letter from some one—for there are 
a few worthy and sensible young 
fellows who'll make little of a girl 
being even a cripple, if she’s got a 
pretty face, and nimble fingers, and 
a kind heart—went as quickly as 
she could to answer the summons, 
and found herself caught in her 
brother’s arms and kissed honestly. 

* Lor’, Tom, I thought it was the 
postman !” cried the maiden with 
a little scream, and getting herself 
free. 

“ Never mind, Tilly! there’s time 
enough for the postman by-and-bye ; 
besides” he added with a significant 
wink, ‘“‘ I met somebody in the City 
this afternoon, and he said very 
likely he should be his own post- 
man to-night.” 

At which Matilda blushed and 
boxed,Tom’s ears, and called him a 
stupid. But she looked at him very 
good-naturedly, and bade him make 
haste in, for mother had got his 
dinner ready, a beautiful Irish stew, 
with lots of toast and carrot. 

“ Well, I’m jolly hungry !” cried 
Tom, rubding his hands, and smack- 
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ing his lips with a relish. 
mother ?” 

“Tn the parlour, Tom. You are 
rather early to-night, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes, Tilly!” and Tom brought 
his lips close to Tilly’s ear, in order 
that the important disclosure might 
not be lost. “I’ve got a rise!” 

“ Lor,’ Tom, you don’t say so!” 
cried Tilly, in admiration. 

“T have, though; but don’t tell 
mother yet.” 

And putting on as serious and 
dismal a countenance as he could, 
he went into the little parlour, where 
his dinner was laid on one-half of 
the table, and Mrs, Dawkins was 
dress-making at the other. 

Tom sat down to his dinner in 
silence, but winked knowingly at 
his sister as he poured the luscious 
gravy over the toast, 

“Well, Tom, how did you get 
on?” demanded Mrs. Dawkins, 
peering at him through her specta- 
cles, as she stopped cutting a piece 
of silk which Tilly had just informed 
her was “to go on the cross,” what- 
ever that meant. 

“Get on? 
mother ?” 

“ About your rise. Did you ask ?” 

“Y-e-es I asked him,” returned 
Tom, biting a large lump of toast 
savagely, and burning his mouth 
with the hot onions. 

Well, and what did he sxy ?” 

“He said—he said i couldn't; 
confound the onions !” 

And Tom made a grimace, and 
pulled out his pocket-handkerchief 
and stuffed it into his mouth, in 
order to prevent him bursting into a 
guffau. 

“You don’t mean to say he 
refused ?” cried his mother sharply. 

“Don’t I, though ?—I do.” 

“Well, I never did !” 

“ Ain’t it a blessed shame ?” 

“A shame! well, never mii.:, Tom! 
You must keep yourfeyes open ; there 
as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. It’s very hard to bear, my 
boy, I know.” 


“ Where’s 


How d’ye mean, 
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“ Lor,’ Tom, how can you ?” whis- 
pered Matilda, giggling with delight. 

** Well, then, mother, Z’ve got i /” 
roared Tom at last. 

“What! the rise ?” 

“Five bob a week, all of a dol- 
lop !” 

‘** Wasn’t it kind of him, mother ?” 
cried Matilda. 

“God bless 
mother replied. 

“That brings my screw up to 
twenty-seven and six a-week ; pretty 
good that, I fancy !” 

“Not more than you’re worth, 
Tom.” 

“No! that I'll be bound,” added 
Tilly. 

“Some fellows are paid very bad- 
ly,” said Tom, placidly. 

“* There’s Griffin, now, cashier and 
book-keeper at Good Brothers, the 
great carriers—/e only gets about 
thirty-five bob, and he’s been with 
*em I don’t know how long.” 

“ We shall get on well now, Tom, 
specially if Mr. Green stops with us.” 


him for it!” her 


Tom didn’t like to say anything 
about his matrimonial proclivities 
towards the young milliner’s appren- 
tice, and so disturb his fond parent’s 
hopes that everything was going on 


smoothly for her. Indeed, the old 
lady, no doubt, thought Tom was 
perfectly happy in the present state 
of things, and likely to remain so 
for her time, though she would cer- 
tainly have liked to see poor Tilly 
married and settled. But sons and 
daughters are different ; and so the 
milliner’s apprentice was snubbed, 
as a species of vicious dissipation on 
the part of Tom accordingly. 

So Tom good-naturedly preferred 
to take up his mother’s observation 
about Mr. Green, their new lodger, 
who had been with them only a 
week or two. 

“He’s a queer chap, mother! I 
can’t make him out ?” dubiously con- 
templating a luscious piece of beef 
on the point of his fork. 

“Goodness me, Tom ! how do you 
mean ?” 
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‘“‘There’s something dickey about 
him, 7 think !” 

“T expect heis in debt, or some- 
thing of that sort,” said Matilda. 

“ Why, my dear?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—he seems 
so poor, and always afraid of being 
seen.” 

“No doubt he’s poor, my dear ; 
but I think he’s a gentleman.” 

“All the more likely to be in 
debt,” interposed Tom, senten- 
tiously. 

“He may be in debt, and yet 
honest.” 

“1 don’t say he isn’t honest ; but 
I’m precious mistaken if there isn’t 
something dickey about him,” re- 
turned ‘Tom defiantly, and seeming 
altogether well pleased with the 
word “ dickey.” 

Just then the street-door bell was 
rung—a sort of hesitating apologetic 
ring—as though its author were 
dubious whether he ought to sum- 
mon anybody, and ought not to wait 
outside on the doorstep till some one 
came to the door, like the cat. 

“There he is now!” said Matilda, 
throwing down her work. 

“I'll go, Tilley! don’t bother,” 
cried Tom, running to the door and 
letting in an old grey-whiskered 
man, who stooped terribly, and wore 
a neckerchief which muffled up. his 
face. 

“Good evening, Mr. Green ! come 
inside and warm yourself,” cried the 
widow, hospitably. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” the other 
replied, inatremulous voice. “ Has 
there been anybody for me.” 

“No one, sir.” 

“T thought perhaps a young lady, 
the same who called here the other 
day, might have been round.” 

The old man looked wistfully, as 
though he were loth to be convinced 
that no one had been to see him 

“There is a letter for you, sir,” 
said Tilly. 

“Indeed ! where ?” exclaimed the 
other, stretching out his hand 
eagerly. 
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“Behind the looking-glass on 
the mantel-piece. ‘Tom, give it Mr. 
Green.” 

The old gentleman —for though he 
was shabby his manners were supe- 
rior, and would impress anybody 
with the fact that he had seen better 
days—took the letter in his har.d 
tremblingly, glanced at the post- 
mark, but did not immediately open 
it. Soon afterwards he made an ex- 
cuse that he was very tired, and 
should go to bed early. He then 
took a candle and went npstairs into 
his own little room. 

By-and-bye he rang the bell. Mrs, 
Dawkins went upstairs to see what 
he required ; she found him sitting 
at the table with the letter open be- 
fore him. 

“Twill pay you the rent I owe 
you, Mrs. Dawkins,” he said. 

“To-morrow will do, sir.” 

“ But I want change, and—and I 
should like something to eat—a 
steak or chop; can you get it for 
me. The fact is, Mrs. Dawkins, I 
have had nothing to eat all day.” 

Of course, the sympathetic land- 
lady promised that Tilly should go 
and get whatever he wanted—in- 
deed, the poor widow had known 
what it was to go short of food her- 
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self in the early days of her widow- 
hood. And when, by-and-bye, Tilly 
had procured change for a bright, 
crisp ten-pound note—Mr. Green had 
written his name and address across 
it—and when the steak was cooked, 
and seething hot on the table up- 
stairs, together with a nice new loaf 
and a tankard of ale, the poor old 
gentleman fell to upon it, and eat 
with a ravenousness which seemed 
to indicate that he was almost starv- 
ing—as, indeed, very likely he was. 

Next morning, when the landlady 
was sweeping out the old man’s bed- 
room, she found an envelope on the 
floor ; and though it was no business 
of hers where it came from, ladies 
are curious, and widows especially 
so. So she glanced at the post- 
mark, as the old gentleman had the 
night previously. ‘The envelope was 
addressed in a very elegant and 
lady-like handwriting, and the post- 
mark was that of Fast Barnsley. 

It was a matter from which the 
worthy widow gained little know- 
ledge and paid little attention to at 
the time. But, as the sequel proved, 
the trifling circumstance was one in 
a chain of coincidences, which, as it 
were, encircled the destiny of George 
Moreton and Mabel Deane. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BEHIND THE 


MABEL said nothing to the Vicar, 
the night Moreton made her the 
offer of marriage, upon that impor- 
tant subject. Indeed, the girl was 
more than usually reserved and un- 
communicative, and retired to bed 
early, as if with the intention of 
letting her affianced say to her uncle 
what he pleased. 

Next morning after Moreton’s de- 
parture, she glided into the old gen- 
tleman’s study, and going behind his 
chair smoothed his hair and kissed 
his forehead. The Vicar looked up 
with a gleam of kindly intelligence. 


SCENES. 


“ Well, my dear,” he said, “has 
Mr. Moreton gone ?” 

“Yes,” Mabel replied, quietly. 
“T have something to tell you,” 

“JT think I can almost guess what 
it is, you puss !” 

“Probably. Mr. Moreton has 
asked me to marry him!” 

“ Of course he has, stupid fellow. 
He’s been wanting to do so a long 
time ; why he hasn’t done so before 
I can’t think.” 

“ Indeed ?” ° 

“Why, you little hypocrite, you 
know he has !” 
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“T have certainly thought for a 
long time he has shown me parti- 
cular attention, uncle,” she an- 
swered, in the most matter-of-fact 
way in the world. 

“ Well, well, my dear, at all events 
you have accepted him ?” 

"7. 

“That is right, you make me very 
happy to hear you say so, Mabel. 
He is a good, straightforward fellow, 
I believe, and he is a man who will 
certainly get on in the world.” 

“So I think, uncle ; and I am very 
glad you are pleased.” 

And Mabel went to the window 
and looked out dreamily. 

“T hope, my dear, you are happy 
also,” said the other anxiously, after 
a pause. 

The girllaughed. “I daresay we 
shall get on very well together, 
uncle,” she said. “I don’t know 
that George Moreton is the man I 
should under ordinary circumstances 
fall desperately in love with ; he is a 
very good fellow, as you say, and I 
respect him very much.” 

“Do you not /ove him, then, my 
child ?” 

“ Few women ever marry the man 
of their choice, I fancy, uncle. I 
don’t know that I ever really loved 
anybody, thank goodness ! If I had, 
the chances are he would not have 
loved me, or else would have been 
so poor that he could not decently 
marry me; and I hate poverty. I 
never knew how much [I hated it, 
until we lost our fortune—not that 
you have ever let me know what po- 
verty is, uncle—I don’t mean that.” 

“And are you really going to 
marry this poor young man with 
such feelings as these?” cried the 
Vicar, aghast. 

Mabel laughed again. 
ringing, nocking laugh. 

‘He knows pretty well what my 
feelings are, I believe,” she said. 
“All girls are better off married 
than they are single—that is, if they 
make a prudent, and not a foolishly 
sentimental match. He is tolerably 
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well-to-do, and as you say likely to. 
do still better. He is the best 
chance I have had of late times, and 
he is willing to take me asIam, [ 
have made no false pretences with 
him uncle, so gue voulez vous ?” 

“God help you both! I trust you 
will be happy,” said the Vicar, with 
a sigh. 

And Mabel with a dreary laugh 
said she hoped so too, and then 
went to assist the old housekeeper 
in her domestic affairs. 

Next morning brought a letter 
from Moreton, which he had written 
from Moorgate Street, breathing all 
love and tenderness; and in the 
afternoon, she, as in duty bound, sat 
down to her desk to reply to it. — 

“T wish I was a good girl,” she 
sighed. “I think he really loves me.” 

After tea, she thought she would 
take the letter to the post-office her- 
self, as the weather was so fine. 
Indeed, it was quite a warm spring 
day, more like the middle of April 
than March. 

So she ran upstairs singing ; and 
if she felt any qualms of conscience 
about George Moreton, she deter- 
mined to bother herself with them 
no more. For are notall people, and 
women especially, children of circum- 
stances, who must take things as they 
come, and make the best of them. 

When the letter was posted, the 
air seemed so mild and fresh, the 
fields so green, and sometimes so 
yellow with the buttercups, and the 
trees and hedgerows so teaming with 
bursting life, that Mabel was tempted 
to extend her walk further. She 
chanced to take one of those 
pleasant secluded lanes, which led 
from East Barnsley to Conyers Hall. 
And here, quite accidentally, who 
should her dog, which accompanied 
her, spy out in the distance, but his 
particular friend the retriever, who 
generally accompanied Sir Harry 
Vernon? Soon after Mabel met Sir 
Harry himself. 

Then they walked a little way 
together, and Sir Harry, amongst 
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other things, told Mabel that his 
relative, Lady Conyers, had been 
taken suddenly with a fit, and that 
a physician from London had been 
telegraphed for that morning, and 
had not long ago returned to town. 
He had pronounced it a very dan- 
gerous case, and was to visit Con- 
yers Hall again next day.” 

“‘ If anything happens to the poor 
old lady, it will most likely be a 
good thing for me,” said Sir Harry. 

“Indeed !” said Mabel, as if sur- 
prised, yet she knew it well. 
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She did not, however, mention 
George Moreton’s name during the 
whole of the little walk, but suffered 
Sir Harry to accompany her home 
as far as the Vicarage gates. 

And what harm either? For if 
the present writer were to pretend 
it was wrong for a girl, just because 
she is engaged, to allow another 
gentleman to walk with her, what a 
puritan would he be! and what 
young lady would care to read the 
next chapter ? 


IF, 


Srronc little monosyllable between 
Desire and joy, between the hand and heart 
Of all our longing ; dreary death’s-head seen 
Ere our quick lips to touch the nectar part! 
O giant dwarf, making the whole world cling 
To thy cold arm before the infant feet 
Of frail resolves can walk, man-like, complete, 
Steep mountain-paihs of high accomplishing ! 
Dim dragon in the path of our designing, 

No Red-Cross Knight may vanquish! Though most brave, 
Strong Will before thee crouches, a mute slave— 
Faith dies to feel thee in her path declining ! 
If! thou dost seem to our poor human sense 
The broken crutch of our blind providence ! 











Mosr of the houses in Yokohama 
are of a single story, and are built of 
a light frame-work of wood, covered 
with small square slate, neatly joined 
by ridges of white mortar ; the roofs 
are covered with tile, also cemented 
by mortar ; thus giving to the town 
a sort of checkered appearance that 
from a distance is very neat. Since 
the fire of 1866, which swept away 
a large portion of the foreign settle- 
ment, quite a number of houses have 
been erected of a light-green stone, 
almost equal to marble in texture— 
dear- bought experience teaching 
merchants that flames lick up tile- 
buildings as if they were tinder. 

Besides these there are a number 
of go-downs built of mud, which are 
said to stand any amount of fire 
without injury ; indeed, the Japanese 
merchants consign their valuables 
to a mud godown, feeling as much 
confidence in it as we should ina 
Herring safe. 

The native town, although con- 
taining but a few fine buildings, is by 
far the most interesting place to a 
stranger. Entering “Curio Street,” 
the Broadway of the town, I was first 
struck by the extreme neatness and 
cleanliness of everything. Each street 
is swept scrupulously clean daily, 
and there is scarcely a city in the 
world whose corporation could not 
learn a lesson from the towns and 
villages of Japan on this point. On 
each side of this street, and extend- 
ing for half a mile, are the wonderful 
“Curio stores.” The first of these, 
appearing to have full confidence in 
the pockets of its American cus- 
tomers, has a sign over the entrance 
on which, in large letters, we read, 
“The 4th of July Store.” On the 
opposite side of the street is the 
great bronze establishment, contain- 
ing some splendid samples of Japan- 
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ese art. Although their instruments 
for this work are of the rudest de- 
scription, they succeed in turning 
out some beautiful articles ; indeed, 
their large bronze vases are wonder- 
ful. Standing about five feet high, 
they are covered with the most in- 
tricate and delicate work of vines 
and leaves, birds and snakes. - Next 
door we found some beautiful tor- 
toise-shell ware, card-baskets made 
from which are exceedingly rich ; 
here also was a large assortment of 
ivory goods, from which every variety 
of article is manufactured. 

Small ivory cabinets made from 
a solid block of tusk, without a joint 
of any description ; charms, studs, 
and sleeve-buttons; balls of ivory 
on which the most exquisite minia- 
ture lanscapes are cut; and boxes 
and goblets beautifully inlaid with 
minute, life-like representations of 
flies and bright-coloured insects. 
Besides these articles, there is the 
much-famed lacquer ware, which has 
greatly deteriorated in quality the 
last few years, owing partly to the 
increased demand, but principally 
to the fact that all but the ini- 
tiated can be humbugged with the 
inferior article. ‘There are but one 
or two men in the town who keep 
really fine specimens of lacquer ware, 
and these can only be bought at 
what appeared to me an alarming 
figure. Indeed, those who “ go shop- 
ping” with the idea that, because 
they are in Japan, they can make 
unlimited purchases without lighten- 
ing their purse, will find themselves 
grievously disappointed. I found 
that, if we paid the prices asked by 
some of the dealers, we should soon 
discover that Yokohama is the dear- 
est place in the world to buy Japanese 
articles. ‘The only way to deal with 
the fellows to advantage, is to take 
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plenty of time for the operation, and 
to have no conscientious scruples 
about “ Jewing.” 

On entering one of the stores, we 
are saluted by the proprietors, who 
are almost invariably found seated 
on the floor in the squatting posture 
of Eastern’ nations, with a profound 
bow, and “oh hayo” (good-morn- 
ing), to which we reply with all polite- 
ness. ‘Taking up a small ivory cabi- 
net, I asked, “ How muchee?” 
“One huudred and fifty ichiboos ” 
(fifty dollars). ‘The cabinet is imme- 
diately dropped as if it had been 
hot, and we start to leave the shop, 
when the proprietor calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that it is ‘numb’ 
one” (the best), and asks us to 
“‘makee talkee how muchee give.” 
“Seventy-five ichiboos.” He con- 
siders this an excellent joke, and 
says, ‘“ Makee talkee ¢rwe pricee.” 
A gentleman who is with me now 
offers one hundred ichiboos, and on 
his refusing to accept this, we leave 
the establishment; but before we 
have gone far we are recalled, and 
our terms accepted. This is the 
modus operandi for the majority of 
purchases, but there are one or two 
stores in the town, containing some 
of the finest specimens, on which, 
with no amount of bargaining, can 
one obtain the slightest reduction. 
They persistently call your attention 
to the placard over the door, which 
informs all whom it may concern 
that this is a ‘“One-Price Store ;” 
and, indeed, they are so independent 
about disposing of their goods, that 
a person feels as though he were 
treated with peculiar consideration 
in being allowed to make any pur- 
chases whatever. 

At the end of Curio Street is the 
large and aristocratic bookstore of 
Yokohama, in which all the choice 
literature of the day can be found. 
Here are military books and naval 
books, illustrated works on London 
and Paris, and beautiful maps of the 
island and cities of Japan, which 


are said to be very accurate. While 
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the stores of Curio Street are almost 
entirely devoted to goods of Japa- 
nese manufacture for export, those 
of its next-door neighbour, “ Beuten 
Doree,” are filled with imported 
articles of every description for home 
use Tools, hardware, lamps, dry- 
goods, crockery, looking-glasses, 
photographic apparatus and materi- 
als, are some of the numerous arti- 
cles sold in these variety stores. 
Strange though it may seem, the 
Japs have made considerable pro- 
gress in photography, and really 
manage to turn out some very fair 
pictures. 

On this street are a number of the 
celebrated bath-houses, where men 
and women and children, old and 
young, rich and poor, meet on the 
common ground of cleanliness, and 
the bright and contended faces of 
the Japs as they come from these 
establishments make one fully believe 
that “ cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” 

Iwas so fortunate as to be in 
Yokohama during the Japanese New 
Year holidays, which begin the latter 
part of January and continue about 
ten days, during which time scarcely 
any business is transacted, as every 
one, from the lowest coolie to the 
highest official, considers that he has 
no more important duty on hand 
than that of enjoying himself, and 
accordingly goes to work with a will 
to accomplish this. A row of bamboo 
canes, fifteen or twenty feet high, is 
put up before each door, while from 
the side of the house a fringe of 
neatly-braided rice-straw is suspend- 
ed, in the centre of which is a shield 
made of a boiled lobster, surrounded 
with oranges and rice-straw as an 
offering to the god of “ chow-chow.” 
Then the calling commences. The 
gentry, dressed to kill, and preceded 
by a servant bearing presents and 
cards, appear to pay their respects at 
each house. 

It is a curious sight to witness the 
meeting of two of these gay cavaliers, 
With hands on their knees, they bow 
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almost to the ground, and in this 
position all the compliments of the 
season pass between them. They 
then raise their heads, but, appear- 
ing to be alarmed lest they have not 
shown each other sufficient respect, 
they “bob” once more, and this is 
often kept up for a minute or two; 
the same operation being repeated 
on parting. 

The green decorations, the bright 
straw work, and the yala costumes of 
the people, all combine to give to 
the town a gay appearance; but 
what struck me particularly was the 
perfect good humour and happiness 
of everybody. Singing, masquerad- 
ing, and drinking “saki” until the 
faces of the men become the colour 
of a beet, one sees no quarelling, 
fighting, or disturbance of any kind. 
All seem equally bent on enjoying 
themselves, and, to judge from the 
result, not without shccess. The 
26th of January, their New-Year, 
capped the climax of excitement, as 
on this day the grand parade and 
review of the Fire Department came 
off. 

In every town there a number of 
organised fire companies, Yokohama 
having twelve or fifteen, each pro- 
vided with the following instru- 
ments : first, a small wooden engine 
about two feet square, which is car- 
ried on the shoulders of two of the 
company; a circular paper-charm 
about two feet in diameter, gaudily 
coloured, and fastened at the top of 
along pole ; and a bamboo ladder. 
Besides which each member is pro- 
vided with a pole with an iron hook 
fastened at the end of it, for tearing 
down the buildings surrounding the 
fire. On the bells striking the alarm, 
the different companies start on a 
full run for the scene of action, keep- 
ing up at the same time such a yel- 
ling and screaming as would put to 
the blush even the old Fire dep art- 
ment of New York. Arriving at the 
fire, the charm-bearer, entirely en- 
veloped in an inflammable coat, takes 
up his position on one of the neigh- 
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bouring buildings, and keeping his 
charm in constant motion, has full 
confidence that the flames will ex- 
pire before such a terrible instru- 
ment. 

Believing that “‘ prevention is bet- 
ter than cure,” the firemen do not 
attempt to throw water on the burn- 
ing building, but, instead, keep up a 
steady stream on their leader, “ to 
keep him cool,” while a few of their 
number attack the nearest building 
with their pikes; but before they 
have got it half down, they are 
driven off, the fire usually following 
them entirely through the town in 
this way. Indeed, a fire seldom 
breaks out in any of their towns, 
but what it leaves it in ashes in a few 
hours. The inspection of the com- 
panies concluded with the following 
performance : each company, in pass- 
ing before the Governor’s house, who 
was standing on the balcony sur- 
rounded by his officials, halted, and 
having rested one end of their 
ladder on the ground, they clustered 
around it, and a dozen of them 
thrusting their pikes into it about 
eight feet from the ground, they 
braced themselves, and in this way 
held it firmly. One of their number, 
dressed in tight clothes, now mounted 
to the top, and, at the height of 
twenty-five feet, went through some 
of the most surprising evolutions 
imaginable—standing on his head, 
turning himself inside out, and 
making a sudden jump from the 
ladder when it seemed as if nothing 
could save him from a fearful fall, 
and then being jerked back with 
tremendous force by a cord which 
he had fastened to his leg. Each 
member went through these various 
manceuvres with slight variations, 
the performance being kept up all 
the afternoon. 

On the morning of January 27th, 
I was awakened by a tremendous 
yelling and shouting, and, looking 
out of my window to discover the 
cause, saw the first load of tea for 
the new year. There were three 
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carts in all, each drawn by about 
fifteen coolies, who were dressed in 
fantastic clothes in honour of the 
event, and were giving their lungs a 
good stretching. I did not suppose 
it possible for such a variety of 
sounds to issue from human lips. 
There was every description of voice 
represented, from the deepest bass 
to a soprano, which for compass and 
power would put to shame any 
prima donna. 

Bulls and cats were both well 
represented, while one man gave 
vent toa sound much the same in 
effect as the united effort of five 
hundred owls in mass meeting 
assembled, Japanese singing is im- 
possible to describe; it strikes me 
as one of the most wonderful pecu- 
liarities of the country. It is in- 
variably on one 1ote, and it appears 
to me that the words do not change 
very often. No white man can 


imitate it, but a near approach to 
the original is accomplished by the 
following method — (patented): strike 


a note above that which any civi- 
lised voice has ever reached, and, 
having drawn a powerful breath, 
commence to sing slowly, taking 
care that you give it a thorough 
nasal sound, and a quiver as if you 
had been suddenly attacked by the 
ague ; no additional breath must be 
drawn throughout your song, but in 
proportion as your lungs become ex- 
hausted, increase your “ shakes ;” 
and having kept this up until there 
is imminent danger of a collapse, 
stop as suddenly as if you had been 
decapitated, and you will, with prac- 
tice, have some idea of Japanese 
music. Some people would not 
admire this; but it is entirely a 
matter of taste, and it is a slander 
on the Japanese character to say 
that they are not musical. I have 
seen an eager crowd of listeners col- 
lected around an old gentleman who 
‘was breathin: forth “dulcet melo- 
dies,” accom)anied by a_ three- 
string guitar ; and the attention and 
interest of his audience was far 
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superior to any thing that I ever 
witnessed at the Philharmonic. In- 
deed, having spoken a word to a 
gentlemen who was with me, I was 
scowled at as indignantly as if I 
had insulted every member of the 
audience. 

I started, at eight o’clock on the 
morning of February 23rd, in ¢om- 
pany with three other adventurers, 
for a trip to the great bronze statue 
Dyeboots, distant about twenty 
miles. We had been warned that, 
owing to the unsettled state of 
the country; we might meet with 
“rouins,” or robbers, and accord- 
ingly went well armed and prepared 
for any emergency. The morning 
was a splendid specimen of Japanese 
winter-weather—bright, and wonder- 
fully clear, with just sufficient cold 
to make the air bracing, and riding 
glorious. We were mounted on 
native ponies, the most vicious, the 
most emaciated, and the shaggiest 
beasts in existence ; but, after one 
has become used to their little 
eccentricities, a delightful animal for 
a saddle, and one whom you can 
trust to carry you a long distance 
without flinching; in other words, 
“A poor ’un to look at, but a good 
’un to go.” 

Our leader showed his strong 
objection to the trip before we had 
got outside of the town, by seizing 
the bit in his teeth, and “ bolting” 
for the stable, which he succeeded 
in reaching ; and it was only with 
extreme difficulty that he was per- 
suaded to alter his mind and con- 
sent to go. ‘The first ten miles of 
our journey lay through a valley 
entirely devoted to the culture of 
rice ; but as the crop had long since 
been harvested, nothing remained 
but the old stumps, which were not 
particularly interesting to view. We 
arrived at Kanasawa at half-past ten, 
and having put up our ponies at an 
inn, we prepared ourselves for some 
* chow-chow ;” for, although rather 
early for lunch, we all had a ravenous 
appetite. 
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This establishment is situated di- 
rectly on the water, and che little 
room to which we were shown com- 
manded a charming view of the bay, 
which was thickly covered with the 
white sails of fishing and oyster 
boats. Having eaten a_ hearty 
lunch, consisting of Bologna sausage, 
sardines, eggs, crackers, tea, and 
coffee, a stock of which articles is 
kept for foreigners, we once more 
got under way. And now we en- 
tered a splendid country. The 
road was narrow, scarcely room for 
two horses abreast; indeed, we 
almost invariably travelled in singie 
file ; it is wide enough, however, to 
serve every purpose of the Japanese, 
whose only way of conveying goods 
is to pile them up in a miraculous 
way on the backs of their “ steeds,” 
said animals being muzzled to keep 
tiem from committing any san- 
: uinary measures, and led by their 
«-wners by a long halter-rope. 

We met several long rows of these 
nags, whose invariable practice is to 
stand in an innocent-looking and 
care-worm position until one is di- 
rectly opposite them, when, appear- 
ing to be suddenly struck with an 
idea, they swing around with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and let fly their heels. 
The first time I witnessed this little 
performance, I was so entirely taken 
by surprise that said heels came 
within a few inches of me; but one 
such performance was sufficient, and 
I learned to keep my “eyes to 
windward.” 

Through the richest valleys, every 
available spot of which is cultivated 
in thé most careful manner, no square 
foot of land is allowed to go to 
waste ; the steep sides of hills, on 
which we should consider it impos- 
sible to raise anything, the Japanese 
terrace, and the long rows of green 
barley growing on these spots show 
what perseverance can accomplish 
even with no better tool than a grub- 
bing-hoe. Leaving one of these 
valleys, the road led us through some 
wonderful passes in the mountains, 
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solid rocks rising perpendicularly on 
either side to a height of forty or 
fifty feet—trees growing from the 
tops of these, and forming a green 
canopy over our heads. As we came 
through one of these gorges, a view 
met our eyes which I shall never for- 
get. At our feet, and extending for 
miles, was a most luxuriant rolling 
valley; on the left was a glimpse 
of the Bay of Yedo, literally covered 
with sail of every description; while 
to the right, at a distance of fifty 
miles, was the snow-white peak of 
Fusijama, twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea ; but so clear and 
deceptive is the atmos ”ere, that it 
appeared as if a half-hour’s ride 
would accomplish the distance. We 
were saluted in all directions by the 
peasantry, whose regular question to 
“ tojans,” as we are called, is “ duko- 
morro-morro?” (“ Where are you 
going?”); besides these, we occa- 
sionally met a party of Yaconins, 
who looked at us with decidedly 
sour countenances, but did not at- 
tempt anything more sanguinary. 

We arrived at Kamakura, the next 
town on the route, at half-past twelve ; 
and having fastened our ponies at 
a tea-house, started to investigate 
the “ Temples.” 

The gate to the temple-grounds, 
which are about ten acres in extent, 
is protected by two huge, diabolical 
figures of wood, armed with a drawn 
bow ; and it is confidently believed 
that any one entering with evil in- 
tention will be transfixed by an arrow 
from these wrathful sentries. Inside 
of this, the first thing that attracted 
our attention was the stable of the 
“ Holy Ponies,” from which their 
excellencies were poking their heads 
to get a good view of us. They are 
certainly beauties—brothers, pure 
white, without spot or blemish, with 
most peculiar pink eyes, and with 
coats as soft as silk. They were 
covered with silk blankets, their 
stables kept scrupulously clean, and 
altogether they appeared to have 
a pretty good time of it, as nobody 
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has ever been allowed on their 
backs, ‘They are principally fed on 
beans, saucers of which are ranged 
on a counter just outside the stable, 
and each petitioner to the temples 
is expected to purchase two or three 
of these ; if he fail in this, he stands 
but poor chance of having his prayers 
attended to, We invested in a couple 
of dollars’ worth; and I am cer- 
tain, from the expression of the faces 
of those animals, that they not only 
“knew beans,” but, in addition, 
highly approved of foreign trade. 
We next went through the temples 
—a treat which was strictly forbidden 
us at first, but we soon discovered 
that the “filthy lucre” was as neces- 
sary to existence here as elsewhere, 
and the sight of a few ichiboos 
entirely silenced any conscientious 
scruples which the priests may have 
had. 

There is very little variety in the 
interior of these temples. A large 
gong is hung at the entrance, which 
the petitioner rings in a violent man- 
ner to attract the attention of the 
god within. The old: gentleman 
never hears, however, unless the 
ringing is accompanied with the 
jingle of cash. On the top ofa stand 
or altar is a small figure of bronze or 
wood, more or less ugly as the case 
may be, surrounded by candlesticks, 
trumpery, and dirt of every descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the only place in 
Japan where dirt is tolerated is in 
the temples, and I have never seen 
one of these looking either clean or 
neat. I suppose that dust and rub- 
bish accumulated in such places is 
considered holy, and must not be 
rudely disturbed : whatever the cause 
is, the effect is anything but pleasing. 
One temple was devoted to the relics 
of Hachiman, who, I have since 
been informed, was Tycoon of Japan 
two thousand years since. This is 
an assertion which, like all others 
emanating from Japanese sources, 
must be taken at a heavy discount ; 
it was made to me, however, in all 
good faith, and I have no doubt they 
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fully believe it. Atall events, swords, 
bows and arrows, shields, spears, 
clothes, helmets, &c., evidently of 
great age, are religiously preserved, 
and shown to visitors as rare curiosi- 
ties. The entrance to each temple 
is surrounded by wood - carvings, 
some of them quite fine. ‘They re- 
present principally elephants, cranes, 
owls, and the most fearful-looking 
dragons imaginable. 

Just beyond Kamakura we passed 
the place where Lieutenants Bird 
and Baldwin, two English officers, 
were murdered, in 1863. They were 
on horseback, and were just turning 
acorner in the road, when a man 
jumped upon them, and before they 
had time to draw a pistol, they were 
both cut down. It has been the 
same with all murders committed 
here. Pistols have been found on 
almost every murdered body; but 
such is the rapidity with which the 
Yaconins use their swords, that a 
pistol is of no use. ‘The murderer 
of Bird and Baldwin was captured 
and beheaded by the Japanese 
Government, and I have been in- 
formed, by a gentleman who wit- 
nessed the execution, that he met 
his death heroically. Capital punish- 
ment in Japan is extremely simple. 
The prisoner’s eyes are bandaged, 
and his hands tied behind him; he 
then kneels, and the executioner, 
with one powerful stroke of his 
sword, performs the work of decapi- 
tation, the head falling into a hole 
which has been previously dug in 
the ground. This murderer re- 
quested, at the last moment, to be 
allowed to say a few words, which 
he was permitted to do; when, in 
a clear, full voice, he acknowledged 
he was guilty of the murder, but 
said that, under the same circum- 
stances, he should do it again ; that = 
he had never seen his victims before, 
and that they had never injured him 
personally; “ but,” he continued, 
“what I did was done for my coun- 
try, and it is the way in which I 
would treat all foreigners in my 
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power. They have invaded our soil 
and subverted our aucient customs. 
Before they landed on our shore, 
all was peace and plenty; now we 
have nothing but war and trouble. 
I would drive them all into the sea. 
I am ready to die for Japan ;” and, 
calmly kneeling, he suffered the 
penalty of his crime. 

We arrived at the great statue 
about half-past one, and leaving our 
horses in charge of the “ bettoes,” 
we proceeded to “ investigate.” 
From the main road a fine avenue 
leads to the brazen image. This 
avenue has a stone-walk running up 
the centre of it, while on either side 
is an evergreen hedge about twelve 
feet high, and finely clipped. My 
first sensation on seeing Dyeboots 
was one of disappointment, and it 
was not until I got close to it that I 
began to appreciate the immense 
amount of metal used in its con- 
struction. It is in a sitting, or rather 
squatting posture, and is forty feet 
high, and remarkably well propor- 
tioned. It is supposed to represent 
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some young man; but whom, and 
why he is forever destined to sit in 
this uncomfortable position, depo- 
nent saith not. The only informa- 
tion I could gain, was, that the 
gentleman was seven hundred years 
old, and was expected to open his 
eyes before any great war or com- 
motion in Japan. We were allowed 
to climb up on it, and four of us 
sat on the thumb, the hands being 
clasped in the lap, without being 
crowded in the least. Wealso went 
inside of our friend, and, with the aid 
of a ladder, climbed into the place 
where his brain should be, but did 
not discover any. 

After taking views from all points, 
we once again mounted, and re- 
traced our steps to Kanasawa, where 
we indulged in another “ chow- 
chow ;” after which we started for 
Yokohama, where we arrived at 
seven o’clock, rather tired and worn, 
but having enjoyed a forty miles’ ride 
through a country whose scenery I 
do not think can be surpassed by 
any in the world. 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


(117) A. D. 1867. ABRAHAM BReEw- 
STER.—In our memoir of Lord St. 
Leonards (112th Chancellor), we 
spoke of the difficulties that we 
found gathering around us, as our 
narrative comes nearer to our own 
time. Not that in any part of our 
work we were insensible to the re- 
sponsibility we assumed when we 
took upon ourselves to write the 
lives of men, most of whom exer- 
cised great influence on the destinies 
of Ireland, and many of whom take 
rank high amongst those who have 
left “ their footprints on the sands of 
time.” Often have we felt the 
weight of that responsibility ; often 
wished that to write the lives of the 
Irish Chancellors, albeit a labour of 
love to us, had fallen into other and 
abler hands. But assuredly as the 
history comes closer to our own time, 
we find lowering around us deeply 
and more deeply that cloud of 
passion, and of religious prejudice, 
and of party-spirit, and of national 
antipathies, from which how difficult 
is it for the calmest amongst us to 
emerge! And if in writing the 
story of that grand old man, Lord 
St. Leonards, whose life is happily 
spared to our own times, but whose 
struggles and whosevictories—éer/tam 
atatem hominum vivebat—belongs to 
a past generation,—if in writing his 
story we felt the difficulties press 
upon us of which we have spoken, 
how much greater must those diffi- 
culties be now, when we write of 
those who still live, and move, and 
have their being amongst us, and 
around whom men have gathered 
to do battle in defence of the par- 
ties to which they belong! The 
thought has often pressed upon us, 


then, that perhaps it would have” 


been better to shut up the book 
before we came to the histories of 
living men. Perhaps this might 
have been true wisdom; but then 
there is a strong desire upon us to 
finish, even at the risk of finishing 
unworthily, the task we took in 
hand ; and, besides, we felt that 
amongst the living men of whom we 
had to write there are those who 
are not unworthy to take place with 
the illustrious amongst their prede- 
cessors. And again, there are the 
examples of other writers, who have 
taken up the tangled skein of modern 
politics, and have written the lives 
of the actors in these politics and 
the motives of their actions, while 
their lives are yet spared to us, and 
while the actions are only as of yes- 
terday and the day before ; and so, 
not unwillingly, we yielded to the 
temptation ; and following the ex- 
ample of Mr. Fosse, the learned au- 
thor of the “ Judges of England,” we 
resolved to give a sketch, however 
imperfect, of the chancellors of the 
present generation. In our present 
Number we are unable, owing to 
many circumstances, to place before 
our readers more than an outline, 
and we are compelled to leave 
to others to write the life of him 
who was one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers that ever appeared 
at the Irish Bar. 

The Brewsters are descended 
from one of the oldest of the East 
Anglian families. Their names are 
to be found in the records of Eng- 
land many centuries ago. In 1375, 
John Brewster was witness to a 
deed relating to lands in the parish 
of Henstead. Later on, in the 
early part of the reign of Edward 
IV., the Manor of Wrentham was 
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purchased by the Brewsters of 
Wrentham Hall. A branch of this 
family had been seated in Lincoln- 
shire in the seventeenth century, of 
whom was William Brewster, who in 
1620 went to America, to avoid the 
religious persecution to which they 
were exposed in this country, ard 
became one of the founders of New 
England. 

The Brewsters came for the first 
time to this country during the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell.’ Sir 
Francis Brewster was, after the Re- 
storation of Charles II., associated 
with the Earl of Drogheda? and 
others, as a commissioner to take 
account of forfeited estates in Ire- 
land. Another branch of the family 
settled about the same time in Ire 
land, from whom was descended 
Samuel Brewster, of Ballywilliam- 
Roe, in the county Carlow, whose 
son, William Bagenal Brewster, of 
Bally - Multa, county of Wicklow, 
was married to Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Bates, Esq., and was father 
of Abraham Brewster, the subject of 
this memoir, who was born in the 
year 1796. 

Mr. Brewster entered the Univer- 
sity of Dublin in 1812, and regu- 
larly, as it appears by the college 
books, kept his terms until he took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
the spring commencements of 1817.° 
In 1819 he was called to the Bar ; he 
then chose “the Leinster” for his 
circuit, and soon acquired the reputz- 
tion of a sound lawyer, an able cross- 
examiner, and a powerful speaker. 

Mr. Brewster rose rapidly into 
high practice at the Bar. His pro- 
fession was his love, and at that pro- 
fession, we may presume, he was 
resolved on taking the foremost 
place, to have adopted for his motto 
the old Greek adage, duev dipecreveev. 
From his earliest years, as we 
might expect, from the antece- 


dents of the old Protestant family ° 


to which he belonged, he was 


1 Vide Thurlow’s State Papers. 
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ranked amongst the high Conserva- 
tive party, but was far removed from 
that known as low Orangeism. 

In the month of December, 1834, 
the Whig Government was thrown 
out of office, and was succeeded by 
the short-lived Tory administration, 
under which Sir Edward Sugden 
held the seals as Chancellor of Ire- 
land, until the Whig restoration in 
April, 1835. It may be that Mr. 
Brewster was not of sufficiently 
Orange principles to obtain Crown 
favours under this anti-Catholic 
Government. Suffice it to say, that 
it was the Whig Chancellor, Lord 
Plunket, who, in July, 1835, gave him 
a silk gown. In 1841, Sir Robert 
Peel became Premier, when Mr. 
Blackburne. 2s Attorney-General, in- 
sisted on Mr. Brewster being ap- 
pointed law adviser to the Castle. 

In 1846 he was selected by 
Sir Robert Peel to be Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, an office that 
he filled merely for a few months, 
as the Tory Government retired 
from office in the following Septem- 
ber. In that administration were 
Sir James Graham and the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the former being the 
Home Secretary, and the latter the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

From the fall of the Conservative 
Ministry until the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1852, Mr. Brewster’s party 
occupied the Opposition benches of 
the House. In that year the Whigs 
retired from office, and were suc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Derby, who 
at the close of the same year was 
succeeded by the coalition ministry, 
at the head of which was the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham being 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Brewster then, as a matter of 
course, became Attorney-General 
for Ireland. 

The new administration, in talent 
and parliamentary influence, was 
apparently one of the strongest go- 
vernments the present generation 


2 Vide Dr. Todd’s Catalogue. 
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had seen; but, in reality, weakness 
was from the first its fatal malady. 
A coalition in name only, it was 
practically a ministry of suspended 
opinions and smothered antipathies. 
Formed in times of peace, for the 
purpose of peace, the ministers were 
unexpectedly calied upon to under- 
take the duties of the Russian war, 
for which subsequent events showed 
them wholly inefficient. The hor- 
rible state of the army in the 
Crimea had excited to the highest 
pitch the indignation of the public ; 
and the House of Commons, repre- 
senting the national feeling, by the 
overwhelming majority of 157, in a 
House numbering 453, condemned 
the government to the most igno- 
minious end recorded of any Ca- 
binet in modern days. On the 


ist of February, 1855, the Earl of 
Aberdeen in the House of Lords, 
and Lord Palmerston in the House 
of Commons, formally announced 
that the Ministers had placed their 
resignation in her Majesty’s hands. 


On the 16th of February the 
Ministry was reconstructed. Lord 
Aberdeen then ceased to be Prime 
Minister, and was succeeded by 
Lord Palmerston, Sir James Graham 
continuing, as he had been since 
1852, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
On the 22d February, however, Sir 
James Graham placed his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the Crown. 
Mr. Brewster at once resigned of- 
ffice, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Keogh as Attorney-General for Ire- 
land. 

The excitement which followed 
the restoration of the Catholic 
hierarchy in England was at its 
height in that country during the 
whole of the year 1852; while the 
people beheld with dismay the rapid 
increase of the Church of Rome, 
and remembered the warnings given 
to them in 1829, that if the Fmanci- 
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pation Bill were allowed to pass, 
Popery would once more  over- 
shadow the country with its baneful 
shade. They had seen that in other 
countries, where the doctrines of the 
Reformers had been protected by 
the civil power, the moment that that 
protection was withdrawn, the Papal 
church immediately arose on the 
ruins of the Reformation, It was 
so in the centre of Europe. It was 
so in Austria and in France, and it 
was so in Holland, and in one of 
Holland’s former colonies, the is- 
land of Ceylon,’ Sir James Emerson 
Tennent says that the Catholic faith 
was planted in that island in the six- 
teenth century by the Portuguese. In 
the seventeenth century Holland 
wrested Ceylon from the King of Por- 
tugal, when the reformed faith be- 
came the established religion of the 
island. The powerofthe Dutchceased 
in that island at the opening of the 
present century, and under the flag of 
England religious equality was pro- 
claimed. Immediately the Church 
of Rome recovered her ascendancy 
over the multitudes; and in 1850 
there were not more than two minis- 
ters of the Dutch faith in an island in 
which a few years before they might 
be counted by hundreds. It was not 
wonderful, then, that the Protestants 
of England, with such examples be- 
fore their eyes, should look with 
alarm on a step which was once 
more to place amongst them the 
mitred hierarchy of a Church which, 
extirpated three centuries ago, now 
threatened to recover her long- 
lost but not forgotten ascendancy. 
Pius 1X., on the other hand, saw 
with satisfaction the return of the 
most learned men in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the Catholic faith; and he 
accordingly, by a brief directed to 
Dr. afterwards Cardinal Wiseman, 
restored, as his predecessor, Gre- 


1 On this subject vide Lord Macaulay’s Review of Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
2 Vide Sir James Emerson Tennent’s Christianity in Ceylon, p. 103. 
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gory the Great, had done, the Ca- 
tholic prelacy to England.’ 

The anti-Catholic movement in 
England was followed by a pro- 
Catholic movement in this country ; 
and several members of Ultramon- 
tane principles were returned to 
Parliament from Ireland, at the 
general election of 1852; and it was 
not without a struggle, sometimes 
to the death, that the Catholic 
clergy carried the day. The Six-Mile 
Bridge tragedy, still fresh in the 
minds of many, is an instance of the 
horrors that prevailed at that blood- 
stained election. It appears that an 
escort of soldiers, consisting of two 
Officers, two sergeants, and forty 
men, were called by requisition to 
act as a safeguard for some persons 
who were going to the hustings at 
Six-Mile-Bridge, when the soldiers 
fired on an angry but unoffending 
people, many of whom lost their 
lives in the affray. An inquest was 
held on the bodies, and a verdict of 
wilful murder was found against the 
magistrate and soldiers. The case 
came on for trial before Mr. Justice 
Perrin, at the Clare Assizes for 
1853, when the grand jury threw 
out the bills. The Attorney-General 
(Mr. Brewster) preferred to put the 
prisoners on their trial on the 
coroner’s inquisition, there being 
then no bills of indictment found, 
rather than to enter a nolle prosequi 
on the record. The trial, ifwe may 
so call the proceedings, went on ; 
but the Crown, producing no wit- 
nesses, the prisoners were all ac- 
quitted. 

Mr. Brewster, from his resignation 
in 1855, until the return of the 
Conservatives to power in 1866, 
had the largest equity bustness 
at the Bar. In that year Lord 
Derby returned to power; Mr. 
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Blackburne became Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Abraham Brewster Lord 
Justice of Appeal. The infirmities 
of old age compelling Mr. Black- 
burne to resign the seals in the 
month of March, 1867, Mr. Brew- 
ster was then appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and held his first 
levée as Chancellor on the first day 
of Easter Term, 1867. 

He continued to hold office until 
the result of the general election of 
1868 became known. Mr. Disraeli, 
then Prime Minister, convinced 
that the decision of the consti- 
tuencies was such as to preclude all 
prospect of the Conservative party 
remaining in power, at once placed 
his resignation and that of his 
Cabinet, in the hands of her Ma- 
jesty. ‘Though Parliament was not 
sitting at the time, the resolution of 
Mr. Disraeli was conimunicated by 
a circular to the supporters of the 
Government, and we might say of 
the falling Church of Ireland, in 
both Houses, on the 2d of December, 
1868. + 

On the 17th December Mr. Brew- 
ster sat for the last time in Court as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. As 
the hour for parting approached 
every avenue to the Court became 
thronged. The last case on the list 
being disposed of, amidst breathless 
silence the Attorney-General (the 
Right Hon. John Thomas Ball) rose, 
and thus addressed the retiring 
Chancellor :— 

“My Lorp,—We are informed 
that it is not your lordship’s inten- 
tion to sit again in this court; and 
therefore I, on behalf of the Bar, 
and at their request, take the oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge the courtesy 
and kindness which we have all ex- 
perienced from your lordship on all 
occasions. We have also to express 


1 That England was in a great measure Catholic from the days of St. Joseph of 


Arimathea, A.D. 63, is a tradition believed in by many. 


That monasteries filled with 


monks were scattered over the country before the invasion of Hengist and Horsa, in 


450, is a fact undeniable. 


On this subject vide the History of the Monasteries of Glas- 


tonbury and Bangor, in Dugdale’s Monasticon of England, vol. i., page 1 ; and vide also 


the Sketch of the early British Church 


given in Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, book iii., 
ch. v., and in the edition of 1823, vol. i. p, 320 
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our respect and admiration for the 
unwearied attention, the great learn- 
ing and capacity, that has ever cha- 
racterised the discharge of the duties 
of your high office. Your elevation 
to that office, after a life of pre-emi- 
nent professional distinction, was an 
object of gratification to us all ; and 
now, on your lordship’s retirement, 
consequent on the political changes, 
I have to convey to you the warmest 
wishes of the Bar for your happiness 
and welfare.” 

The Lord Chancellor, after a few 
moments of deep emotion, replied :— 
““Gentlemen,—The few words I 
have to say are meant for all of you. 
I have always found it the most dis- 
agreeable thing in the world to say 
farewell. No man ever came to the 
Irish Bar who owes more to the 


whole body than I do, because from” 


the day I was called—from that day 
to the day I ascended the Bench—I 
never met anything but the most 
uniform kindness from every indi- 
vidual member of that body ; and a 
great deal more, when I was young 
I never wanted assistance, that I did 
not find the hand stretched to assist 
me. When I became a leader at 
the Bar, I found from the juniors 
such assistance as made my labours 
comparatively light ; for I am bound 
to say that during the twenty or 
thirty years that I practised in this 
court, I never came into it as an 
advocate without having placed be- 
fore me every assistance from my 
junior ; and when I came here as 
Chancellor, I looked back on those 
kindnesses with gratitude—I re- 
member with gratitude that kind- 
ness—and now I wish you all good- 
bye.” 
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Here the Bar rose from their 
seats, and remained standing, many 
of them deeply moved as they saw 
retiring from the Bench the accom- 
plished lawyer who for more than 
forty years was one of the brightest 
ornaments of their body." 

Mr. Brewster then retired into 
private life. We deeply regret that 
we have been constrained to give 
little more than a meagre sketch of 
the remarkable life of this great and 
learned lawyer. Ifthe diaries ofother 
and lesser men could win world-wide 
fame, because they dealt not with 
the fictions of the mind but with the 
realities of life, with what interest 
would not the history of one of the 
greatest lawyers of the age be reaad— 
connected as he was with every case, 
either of political or romantic in- 
terest, that engaged the attention of 
the Irish Courts during the forty 
years preceding his elevation to the 
Bench in 1866! What political 
changes—what vicissitudes of fami- 
lies—what heart - burnings — what 
agonies of the mind,—has he not 
had professional, and perhaps judi- 
cial knowledge of ! But these are sub- 
jects that must forthe present remain 
untold. 

Mr. Brewster was married in 
1819, the same year that he was 
called to the Bar, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of R. Grey, Esquire, of 
Upton, in the County of Carlow. 

Reporters in the Court of Chan- 
cery, ‘empore Brewster, Oliver J. 
Burke and William Woodlock, bar- 
risters-at-law. The former in the 
London Weekly Reporter, and the 
latter in the Irish Reports. 

OLIVER J. BURKE. 


1 Trish Times, 18th December, 1868. 
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In that ancient garden situated in 
the mystic Orient, and watered by 
the Hiddekel and Euphrates, it was 
announced to woman, “ Thy desire 
shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” From that 
portentous moment down to the 
latest “Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion,” the question of her sphere has 
been alike unsettled and unsettling ; 
while woman herself has been a 
never-ending trouble and a puzzle to 
the whole human race. 

There are certain wise ones who, 
judging by their frequent reference 
to the above declaration, would 
seem to have pondered it more pro- 
foundly than any other portion of 
the Sacred Word. Yet, from their 
mode of applying it, they appear un- 
conscious that it is not a mandate, 
but a part of the primeval curse de- 
posing woman from her normal con- 
dition of high and pure companion- 
ship. The state of subjection into 
which she was thus brought was a 
bitter growth of that Upas planted 
in Eden by rebellious hands, and 
whose noxious branches have never 
ceased to scatter blight and mildew 
over every goodly thing. 

If we wish for an index of the 
civilisation of any country, we have 
only to ascertain the condition of its 
women. And in proportion as, 
under the influence of Christianity, 
man rises to a higher moral and re- 
ligious plane, in the same proportion 
shall we find ywoman approaching 
her primal rela ion to him. 

In considering the question of 
woman’s sphere, it may be well to 
glance at some of the different views 
which have been held concerning 
her. There have been those who 
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have thought her just good enough 
to bear to man children, but not to 
have any control over them ; to cook 
his food, but not to eat it with him ; 
to carry his burdens, but not to 
share his comforts; in short, to be 
his slave and his football, she getting 
all the kicks and he all the coppers. 

Others have enshrined her as an 
earthly divinity—a glimpse of whom, 
at the lattice-window of her antique 
turret, has nerved their hearts to 
war and their hands to fight ; whose 
scarf they have worn as a puisSant 
talisman, and one of whose tresses 
has proved a perpetual inspiration. 
But what, then, were these divinities, 
of such potent influence to keep 
their knights in perpetual turmoil 
with one another and with all man- 
kind? Alas! they were the merest 
nonentities—fit for nothing under 
the sun but to embroider tapestry 
and scarfs. 

Again, there have been those 
who, regarding woman as easily 
tempted and also a tempter, for 
dear purity’s sake, have thrust her 
into the narrow cell of some sacred 
enclosure ; and for themselves—on 
the principle, doubtless, that “ dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour” 
—they have fled for protection to 
holy convent-walls. 

Others, not a few, are bold enough 
to expose themselves to woman’s 
blandishments, and willing enough 
to take infinite pains to win her 
affections ; but who, the moment she 
is brought under their martial sway, 
ascend from the footstool of sweet 
persuasion and adoring homage to 
the unlovely heights of a cool and 
domineering selfishness. Because 
they feed and clothe, they have, for- 
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sooth, a perfect right to oppress her. 
Because she is privileged to wear 
their name, she must be content to 
bear whatever of churlishness they 
choose to inflict. At the altar, they 
vow to love and cherish her as their 
own soul ; but they soon break down 
her spirits, destroy the delicate 
bloom of her affections, and gra- 
dually turn her into a mere house- 
hold machine. 

The ill-treatment is sometimes 
manifested wilfully, from an_ in- 
grained overbearing egotism, and 
sometimes thoughtlessly, in the thou- 
sand-and-one trifling but sure indi- 
cations that the husband is as far 
removed from the lover as the north 
pole from the south. One thing is 
certain: such a husband was never 
a paragon of a brother or a son. 
Wrongs of this sort usually begin in 
boyhood, by casting slurs upon the 
other sex, saying of a sister, “ She is 
nothing but a girl,” and defying the 
authority of a mother. And the 
sons of such a man will be likely to 
imitate their father’s example, treat- 
ing their mother and sisters as he 
treated his, and, in their turn, becom- 
ing selfish and tyrannical husbands. 

What a fate for their wives! But 
let them give God thanks that the 
old Jaw in Blackstone is null, which 
gave a man “the right, for due 
cause, to chastise his wife with a 
stick as thick as the thumb ;” and 
not only this, but, “with a halter 
round her neck, to sell her in the 
cattle-market as if she were a mare.” 
Yet it is only a few years since a 
sale of this kind took place in Eng- 
land. ‘The certificate of transfer was 
published in the Worcester Chronic/e, 
by which it appears, that the wife 
who was sold was the only one of 
the parties who could write her 
name, the two men s'gning the in- 
strument by their mark. 

There is still another class— 
modern copies of the medizval 
knights—men who, in theory, what- 
ever may be their practice, regard 
women as something 


too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


In this view, she is alike unfitted for 
head or hand work, except of the 
most airy, graceful kind. The 
writing a book would be an inefface- 
able stain upon her loveliness, and 
any thing so oufre as Dio Lewis’s 
Gymnastics would be almost sure to 
unsex her in their eyes. On no 
account can she be permitted to 
venture far into the fields of know- 
ledge. She may nibble along the 
aan may pluck from the common 
branches, and gather the gleanings ; 
but she must carefully eschew the 
occult treasures of the dead lan- 
guages, the altitudes of mathematics, 
and the profundities of metaphy- 
sics. 

These modern knights - errant 
would graciously bestow on her all 
the accomplishments, and _ then, 
arraying her in purple and fine linen, 
they would perch their divinity, it 
not on a pedestal, at least on a 
piano-stool. But to venture on a 
mission of m2rcy to the hospital, or 
among the dead and dying on the 
battle-field, is too shocking to her 
sensibilities. And to bea clerk in 
the factory, or any mercantile de- 
partment, or to write on Political 
Economy, or to practise medicine — 
“QO tempora! O mores!” Even 
the display of a moderate degree ~f 
energy is strikingly unfeminine ; i: 
according to their idea, is woman 
grit consistent with womanly grace. 
Man’s ornament and plaything, it is 
at her peril that she ventures into 
scenes of toil and danger unsuited to 
her fragility and damaging to his 
ideal. 

Even some who profess a high 
respect for women virtually fall into 
this category. ‘hey prefer to woo 
one whois “ fine by defect and beav- 
tifully weak.” And there are those 
that have written most beautifully 
and reverently of woman, who yet 
assert that it is her perfection to be 
without character, “Every man,” 
says one of these writers, “would 
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like to have an Ophelia or a Desde- 
mona for his wife.” 

Others there are, not very unlike 
these, though less profuse in gal- 
lantry. The yoke which they bind 
on woman’s neck is perhaps no 
heavier, but that of the former class 
is covered with ribbons and roses. 
With the latter, it is a doctrine that 
all avocations calling for intellectual 
ability and large attainments belong 
to man, while woman should keep 
wholiy and for ever to her own pro- 
vince in the nursery and the kitchen. 
For such mental effort, they pro- 
nounce her totally unfitted. But 
bodily toil? Ah, yes! that is just 
the thing ! 

I must not forget to notice another 
emphatic point in the creed of this 
class, which is 


Man to command and women to obey. 


Far be from her the presumption 
of forming an independent opinion 
upon business, politics, morals, reli- 
gion, or even zsthetics. Was she 
not made to be a sweet echo of his 
Serene Highness? 

The thought of consulting his 
wife on any literary or business 
matter is not to be found in the 
books of some who are regarded as 
very passable husbands, and, if sug- 
gested, would be considered prepos- 
terous. Yet, after all, is it so very 
certain that a man’s productions are 
incapable of being improved by a 
woman’s touch ? or that some failures 
in business might not be avoided by 
a wise word on her part? 

There are still others, the very 
antipodes of these last two classes, 
who have thrown down the gauntlet 
in defence of the other sex: 


Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
‘Lhe woman were an equal to the man. 


By this equality, some understand 
the same native attributes and func- 
tions, and in similar degrees and 
proportions, They claim, not only 
the right and the ability, but the 
perfect propriety, of woman’s doing 
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anything and everything that man 
does: she may plead at the bar, 
mount the rostrum or the pulpit, 
wear epaulettes or ermine, dig roots 
esculent or classical, chop wood or 
logic, carry a bandbox, wear a cart- 
ridge-box, and go the ballot-box. 
Passing over for the present 
those who hold the golden mean 
between the two extremes, and who, 
in the conduct of their relations to 
the other sex, honour all woman- 
hood ; and without stopping here to 
discuss the question whether woman 
has, or has not, the same right as 
man to do anything she can do,—it 
is worthy of notice that, antecedent 
to the clouding of Eden by our great 
mother’s double deed of wrong, 
there was nothing of inferiority in 
woman’s relation to him. On the 
contrary, according to the old song 
we may have heard our grand- 
mothers sing— 
She wasn’t taken out of his head, to rule 
and to triumph o’er man, 
Neither was she taken out of his feet, by 
man to be trampled upon ; 


But she was taken out of his side, his equal 
and partner to be. 


There is often much ado about 
the inferior sex, and, now and then, 
an unhandsome fling is given at the 
“ weaker vessel.” But in the cour- 
teous words of another, “She is 
weaker as the China vase is weaker 
than the massive stone jar. She is 
weaker because cast in a more deli- 
cate mould, and made of finer mate- 
rial.” - And this outward delicacy 
corresponds to her inward mental 
organisation. 

It is, therefore, as impolitic as 
false to deny that there is a broad 
difference between the sexes. But 
that woman is unlike man, and that 
her sphere usually lies in a different 
direction, is no indication of her 
inferiority, as is not unfrequently 
claimed. For the distinction be- 
tween them being not one of degree 
but quality, lays the foundation for a 
closer unity. The harmony of di- 
versity or contrast is far greater and 
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richer than that of resemblance. 
There is more zest and pungency in 
it. 

The beautiful Anglo-Saxon term, 
helpmeet, is deeply significant. It 
imports that woman is the counter- 
part of man, the completement of 
the humanity. Could any term 
more clearly convey the need-be of 
the two to make a perfect one? 
There is much truth in the old 
Platonic idea of the relation of the 
sexes, The same profound philo- 
sophy appears in the Swedenborgian 
conception, that man represents the 
wisdom and woman the love-prin- 
ciple—a unity in duality. 

Let this proud watchword rest 

Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 

Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal nor unequal. 

Man is cautious, woman impulsive. 
Into her reading and studies, she 
brings more of her heart; and 
though, on that account, somewhat 
liable to be led astray, yet she avoids 
the danger man experiences from his 
logical tendencies. For, while he 
summons his faculties, as it were 
separately, to the thorough sifting of 
any subject, thus divorcing feeling 
from intellect, she brings her whole 
mental and moral nature to bear 
upon it at once. Thus the same 
intuitive judgment that helps her to 
a quicker and more accurate discri- 
mination of character than man 
evinces, assists her to many correct 
general conclusions as to subjects 
about which, theoretically or analyti- 
cally, she knows far less than he. 
There is no need of drawing boun- 
daries to denote their respective 
provinces. Besides, there 1s fre- 
quent occasion for a passing over 
into each other’s territory. 

I am not one of the sticklers for a 
formal adherence to certain conven- 
tional laws which somebody or other 
has enacted for the governance of 
men and women. I have known peo- 
ple to be quite thrown off their equi- 
librium by a woman’s displaying self- 
possession enough to read aloud a 
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poem in a promiscuous circle. And 
again, I have known some persons to 
manifest considerable disturbance at 
seeing a gentleman, and, avove all, 
a clergyman, take a walk with his 
baby in his arms. Ifit had been a 
child of two years, it might, possibly 
have been overlooked ; but an infant 
in long-clothes—how shockingly im- 
proper! But have the fathers, then, 
no duties? Was the Great Founder 
of the race mistaken in giving chil- 
dren a father as well as a mother? 

I have as little admiration as any 
one for a man wh» is Old Betty-ish, 
and continually dabbling in domes- 
ticities ; but I do greatly admire one 
who has manliness enough to let his 
dignity take care of itself; who, if 
his wife is feeble, and his cook has 
suddenly taken her departure, is not 
too full of conceits about his own 
respectability to go into the kitchen, 
if need be, and tend a cake at the 
fire—like a king before him; and 
not burn it, either, as the royal 
Alfred did. 

I admire a man who can turn his 
hand to anything that sudden exi- 
gencies may require, and without 
being tormented by qualms, lest, 
perchance, some Doctor of Divinity, 
or president of a coliege, or some 
old acquaintance on ’Change, should 
hear of his deed, and he should thus 
sink one notch below his lordly 
heights. 

And I admire a woman who can 
throw herself into the breach in 
similar exigencies, and bravely do a 
man’s work, without so much as once 
asking herself whether it be perfectly 
feminine, or what Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones would say if they should 
see her. This is one of ‘“ woman’s 
rights” that I believe in. And I 
believe in man’s rights, too—in his 
right to do anything that needs to 
be done, when there is no one else 
to do it; in his right to rock the 
cradle, and tend the baby, if neces- 
sary; and even to get up at mid- 
night. if it should be sick, and carry 
it back and forth with soothing 
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words, or a gentle lullaby, while its 
worn mother gets a little quiet sleep. 

I remember a beautiful instance 
of a man in high position, whose 
wife was for a long period a con- 
firmed invalid. There was almost 
nothing which, in his conjugal devo- 
tion, he was not ready to do for her. 
In a little waggon he had contrived 
for her use, he would draw her, on 
pleasant mornings, back and forth 
on the broad sidewalk beneath the 
beautiful elms. And if at any time 
her appetite failed, he would go 
into the kitchen, and with his own 
hand prepare something for her to 
eat. 

To balance this, I have in mind a 
devoted wife who became, by turns, 
eyes, hands, and feet to her infirm 
husband, and she would have 


counted it a privilege to wait upon 
him thus for a thousand years, if 
Heaven could have spared him so 
long. 

Perhaps, in all candour, I ought 


here to admit, however ashamed I 
may feel to do so, that there ave in- 
efficient, or indolent, or possibly a 
few man-nish women, who have no 
objection to impose their proper 
work upon theirhusbands, Of such 
inglorious shirking, there can be but 
one opinion. For, of all upside- 
down arrangements, none is more 
despicable than that in which a 
woman, having put her husband 
under the yoke, leaves him to per- 
form domestic drudgery at home, 
while she is gossiping in the street. 

But I believe in a generous reci- 
procity of duties. We remember 
the German women who, in the siege 
of Weinsberg, having received from 
Conrad permission to depart with 
whatever they could carry, bore out 
every one her husband on her back. 
And so far from its being chronicled 
as a violation of the proprieties, their 
conjugal devotion so moved the 
Emperor as to procure pardons for 
their husbands, and peace for their 
country. 

Notwithstanding the frequent in- 
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terchange of duties, however, the 
inherent distinction between the 
sexes ought never to be ignored. 
It is due to woman that her mind 
should be strongly tasked and 
thoroughly disciplined, as well as 
richly furnished. In other words, 
she should have the same chance 
as man—the chance to test her 
powers, and to settle for herself and 
for the world the mooted question 
of what she is able and what she is 
not able to accomplish. But how- 
ever broad her education, the pecu- 
liar attributes of her womanhood 
should be carefully preserved. If 
her intellect be so trained as to 
throw the affectional part of her 
nature into the background, the 
effect will be most disastrous ; for 
this would be to unwomanise wo- 
man, rendering her unlovable, if not 
unloving. 

One of the vexed problems re- 
lating to this subject is woman’s 
work. 

However suitable it may be for 
women to look to their husbands 
for support, what shall be done in 
in the case of those who have no 
husbands? And when the number 
of women exceeds that of men, how 
can it be that some will not, of neces- 
sity, be husbandless, except they 
migrate to Utah? Now, what shall 
such women do ? 

This leads to the question of 
wages. For the same kind and 
quantity of work equally well done, 
shall she receive less compensation 
simply because she és a woman? 
Grave charges are reiterated against 
society for its injustice in this respect. 
To its plea that women needs less 
remuneration than man, it may be 
replied that the question of wages 
is primarily one of equity, and not 
of sex. 

Is it the habit of employers to re- 
gulate their rates of payment accord- 
ing to the necessities of those whom 
they employ? Does the trade-value 
of any fabric in the market turn 
upon the question whether it was. 
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made by male or female hands? 
In some departments, the very ques- 
tion reveals its absurdity. What 
would have been thought of a pub- 
lisher who should have offered only 
half the usual copyright for “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” because it was written 
by Mrs., rather than by Professor 
Stowe ? or for ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” be- 
cause Mrs. Browning, and not her 
husband, was the author? 

I am aware that in this skein of 
questions, some threads of plausi- 
bility are twisted in with whatever 
there may be of fair argument. Nor 
is it quite easy for unskilful fingers 
to disentangle them. Yet, so far as 
the argument has weight, it would 
seem to indicate that the remedy, 
if there be any, is in woman’s hands, 
and that, if she can make good her 
claims, they will, in the end be re- 
cognised, 

In regard to the general principle 
of compensation, two things are evi- 
dent: one, that it is the intent of 
society by the remuneration of la- 
bour, to provide for the increase of 
its members ; the other, that man, 
as the natural representative of the 
family, on whom wife and children 
are understood to depend for sup- 
port, receives higher wages than 
woman, who is supposed to have no 
such responsibility. But the wife 
may work at home as hard as the 
husband abroad, and thus earn the 
money as really as he. 

Then, too, the tables may be 
turned. The husband, from ineffi- 
ciency or vice, or other reason, may 
fail to discharge his duty, and the 
burden fall on the wife. In England, 
nearly all the women who have ap- 
plied for divorce under the new bill, 
have proved that their families de- 
pended on ¢hem for subsistence ; it 
being a part of their grievance that, 
with the support of themselves and 
children, they were burdened with 
that of their husbands also. And out 
of six millions of British women 
who are over twenty-one, one-half 
belong to the industrial class, while 
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more than two millions are self-sup- 
porting. So that the old notion, 
that all women depend on men for 
a livelihood, is a mere figment. 

Now, it is evident that the women 
who do man’s work in the support 
of their own families, or of parents, 
brothers, or sisters, have need of far 
more remuneration than the men 
who may have neither families nor 
dependent relatives. But for such 
cases the laws of work and wages 
do not provide. Society is a cold- 
blooded impersonality, governed by 
certain inexorable rules, and never 
stepping out of its way to look after 
the unfortunates. Inhexorable, I say, 
for I never heard of society display- 
ing any weak tendencies to mercy, 

Wherever rests the responsibility 
of the present state of things, it is 
very difficult to find an adequate 
remedy. In woman’s pressing need 
of employment, she cannot stop to 
insist on her claims, whether real or 
fancied, but is glad to take what she 
can get. The trouble with multi- 
tudes is to find work at any price. 
In the case of man, if one vocation 
is not sufficiently remunerative, there 
are many others which he can enter ; 
but to women, comparatively few 
avenues are fairly open, and where 
the supply is so much greater than 
the demand, the compensation will 
be proportionately small. 

The question is farther compli- 
cated by the fact that, as a general 
thing, women who have families can- 
not devote themselves to any one 
employment. In the odds and ends 
of time not required by domestic 
duties, they may wash, bind shoes, 
braid straw, seat chairs, or do other 
things to eke out the household 
means. In these circumstances, it 
is sometimes a matter of accommo- 
dation to get work, even at very low 
prices, 

There is still another way in which 
women are indirectly cramped. How- 
ever doubtful the expediency of 
strikes as a method of increasing e 
wages, the knowledge that they are 
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in the power of their operatives 
tends to check the cupidity of em- 
ployers. But they have little fear of 
women resorting to such measures, 

In this condition of things, the in- 
quiry arises, whether there shall be 
a general opening to.woman of shops 
and counting-rooms, the arts and 
sciences, the medical profession, 
and clerkships in the various govern- 
mental and other departments. At 
the very suggestion, there springs 
up a host of warriors armed to the 
teeth, and discharging their hot-shot 
from the pulpit, press, and forum, 

To the objection that any such 
movement would be impolitic and 
absurd, it is sufficient to say that 
this is begging the question. ‘To 
the plea that it would only aggravate 
the difficulty by the rush it would 
create of those seeking employ, I 
answer, that this very rush would be 
but the sad outcry of that starvation 
and wretchedness which despair has 
partially silenced. And even if such 
a rush should diminish wages a little 
in the aggregate, it would bring 
relief where it is most needed. 

Against the claim that woman’s 
inferiority in almost all the voca- 
tions is proof that God never de- 
signed her to fill them, I allege the 
opinion of practical business-men 
and political economists, that many 
of these vocations would be better 
filled by women than by men, and 
particularly clerkships in the various 
clothing and dry-goods_ establish- 
ments—thus releasing a small army 
of men for more productive labour. 
Besides, this argument proves too 
much. 

One writer declares: ‘ There is 
no world’s work in which woman is 
equal to man; not even in some 
directions where men fancy she is 
supreme. Man invents and works 
out even the fashion-plates which 
show woman how she is to dress her- 
self; and even in cutting and making 
her own dresses man is her superior.” 
(Dear, inefficient creatures! what a 
blessed thing that man can aid her 
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in this utter helplessness!) He goes 
on to give an instance “of this 
curious inability to do business ;” 
to wit, that “for several thousand 
of years, woman has insisted on but- 
toning her clothes and her children’s 
clothes, behind; so that by no pos- 
sibility can they dress themselves 
without help.” 

This was to me a surprising an- 
nouncement, and would, doubtless, 
have been equally so to the writer’s 
wife, if he had been fortunate (or 
unfortunate) enough to have one, 
In the various sections of the coun- 
try where I have been acquainted, 
the women ordinarily button their 
dresses in front. But, for reasons 
satisfactory to mothers, if not to 
bachelors and sermon-writers, “‘c/s/- 
dren’s clothes” are buttoned “ be- 
hind.” In spite of this, however, 
little girls early learn to twist about 
their arms so deftly, that they do 
contrive to dress themselves without 
help.” 

I will not, however, gainsay the 
preacher’s assertion as to the superi- 
ority of men in millinery and dress- 
making, or even in cooking, as has 
lately been maintained. But while 
I by no means presume that a wo- 
man could possibly get the better of 
aman in an argument, since logic, 
par excellence, belongs to the lordly 
race, it does seem to me that these 
men prove a little too much. Cer- 
tainly, if their reasoning amounts to 
anything, it follows that these pseudo- 
feminine occupations, which forthou- 
sands of years have been mostly in 
the hands of women, “ought to be 
given up to men—a proposition in 
which I should heartily concur,” 
says a late eloquent writer on 
“Woman's Wrongs.” 

The assertion of woman’s entire 
unfitness “to cope with man in the 
great businesses of the world,” it 
may not belong to a woman to con- 
trovert. But I would inquire 
whether she is not entitled to an 
education with reference to them, 
before the question can be fairly 
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decided. Granting, however, if you 
please, that the writer’s position is 
unassailable. is the fact that woman 
can never equal man in any of “ the 
great businesses ” a good reason for 
her not attempting them at all ? Be- 
cause a linnet cannot be a nightin- 
gale, shall a linnet, therefore, never 
sing? Shall not Rosa Bonheur paint 
because she cannot be a Phidias? 
nor Jean Ingelow write poems, be- 
cause she cannot be a Milton? On 
the same principle, how many men 
would have been driven out of em- 
ployment ! 

Whatever woman can do, I will 
not say, without violence to certain 
conventionalities and venerable tra- 
ditions, but without losing any of 
her womanly delicacy, that, I ven- 
ture to assert, she has the right to 
do. Her success will be her justifi- 
cation. 


A woman cannot do the thing she ought. 

Which means whatever perfect thing she 
can, 

In life, in art, in science, but she fears 

To let the perfect action take her part 

And rest there ; she must prove what she 
can do 

Before she does it,—prate of woman’s 
rights, 

Woman’s mission, woman’s function, till 

The men (who are prating, too, on their 
side), cry, 

‘*A woman’s function plainly is ... to 
talk.” 


. . » If another sat in sight 

I’d whisper, “Soft, my sister ! nota word ! 

By speaking, we prove only we can speak ; 

Which he, the man here, never doubted. 
What 

He doubts, is whether we can do the thing 

With decent grace, we’ve not yet done at 
all, 

Now, do it; bring your statue—you have 
room ! 

And if ’tis e’er so little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble silently 

Through the dusk of ages, there’s no need 
to speak ; 

The universe shall henceforth speak for 
you, 

And witness, She who did this thing, was 
born 

To do it—claims her license in her work.” 


Although, in savage and half-civi- 
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lised contries, much of the drudgery 
oflabour has always come upon wo- 
man, yet I willingly concede that 
there are various departments for 
which her physical inferiority would 
seem to render her entirely unfit— 
such as agriculture, iron- founding, 
rail-laying, and trench-digging. Nor 
can she be a sailor, a butcher, a 
blacksmith, a miner, a stone-cutter, 
or a hod-carrier ; at least, so I hon- 
estly thought and had written, when 
I met with a recent volume! which 
obliged me to modify my statement, 

Introducing her topic by a Co- 
chin-China proverb, that “a woman 
has nine lives, and bears a great 
deal of killing,”—in marked contrast 
with the doctrine of another writer, 
that she is “a perpetual invalid,”— 
the author pictures to us, in China, 
female farmers with infants on their 
back, ploughing, sowing, and reap- 
ing; in Calcutta, female masons, 
with their hods of cement ; in Bom- 
bay. seven thousand female labourers 
on the ghauts, or mountain-passes, 
climbing up the sides of steep ra- 
vines, with baskets of stone and 
earth upon their heads, and in a 
climate where no European can 
work ; in the Low Countries, wo- 
men with leathern breastplates, har- 
nessed like oxen to canal-boats ; 
in England, but a few years back, 
women half-naked, chained to carts, 
working like beasts on the common 
roads ; and in the coal-mines, five 
thousand of these “ perpetual inva- 
lids” in harness, drawing o# all 
fours, heavily-laden trucks, 

She shows us a German girl 
shovelling manure for fourteen dol- 
lars a year ; one woman— Madame 
Isabelle—breaking horses by con- 
tract for the Russian army ; another 
—Bertha, ofthe Transjurane—open- 
ing the old Roman roads across the 
Alps ; and another still—Louise An- 
tonini—winning a St. Helena medal 
by her hard service of ten years in 
the navy and fifteen in the infantry ; 


1 «* The College, the Market, and the Court,” by Caroline H. Dall. 
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while, in the great metropolis ot the 
American continent, she depicts some 
of these same “invalids” sweeping 
the crossings, carrying parcels from 
the grocers, trunks from the steam- 
boats, and even brick and mortar 
for the mason. 

Looking into still other depart- 
ments, we find that in the manufac- 
ture of cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods, the most unwholesome and 
disagreeable parts of the work are 
given to woman, In the pin-facto- 
ries, beginning at the age of five, the 
girls used to work from ten to six- 
teen hours; and this in civilised, 
Christian lands where man boasts his 
gallantry and protecting care! 

But what has become of the as- 
sertion that woman is not equal to 
any of “ the world’s work?” Of the 
hardest of that work she has already 
done more than her share. To do it 
voluntarily, however, is one thing, 
and to be forced to do itis another. 
Contrast one of those women in har- 
ness straining along the coal-shafts, 
with the crippled Anna Gurney in 
her noble career of saving ship- 
wrecked mariners. ‘The first labours 
like the brute beast, the victim of 
human misgovernment and heathen- 
ish ignorance ; the last chooses for 
herself a conflict with the storm, 
and earns, with as full a right 
as any brother, the meed of the 
world.” 

That a woman should aspire to 
do work on her own responsibility— 
it is this that is deemed so reprehen- 
sible, so utterly impracticable. Is 
there, then, nothing for her but mar- 
riage, starvation, or dishonour ! 

She seeks to win her way, but is 
met with strange menaces—that if 
she aspires to do certain things 
which she ventures to think she can 
do, and which some have testified 
she has done, and done well, why, 
then, forsooth, she must also do 
those disagreeable and dangerous 
things which she neither asks nor 
wishes to do. Ifyou wi// be a clerk, 
Miss Aspiring, you sha// be a black- 
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smith ; if you will be a dstor, you 
shali be a butcher. Andso, because 
God has given some woman the 
genius to chisel statues, she must 
perforce cut out tumours. 

But it is argued that even if wo- 
man’s muscles could be so trained as 
to enable her to enter some of the 
more difficult vocations, it would so 
increase the number of labourers as 
to lessen the rates of compensation. 
And here we again encounter the 
same old gordian knot. After a fair 
examination, and making the very 
best case we can, we are constrained 
to admit that there seems to bea 
constitutional law which limits to a 
degree, and, for aught that appears, 
must ccntinue to limit, the question 
of woman’s work and wages. ‘This, 
however, is not sufficient to account 
for the general and great disparity in 
the remuneration of the sexes, es- 
pecially as woman too (begging par- 
don for my presumption) has her 
spheres of labour which man is ill- 
fitted to enter. Nor does it fore- 
close the question of bettering this 
unfortunate state of things. Besides, 
if the laws of supply and demand 
regulate wages, wliy may they not 
be suffered to regulate work also? 
Because employers are determined 
to furnish only a certain amount of 
bread to the employed, is that good 
reason why man should monopolise 
the work for the sake of getting all 
the bread ? 

It can hardly be doubted that the 
equalising principle, wherever prac- 
ticable, would lead to a great im- 
provement in woman’s condition. 
Says a resident of Washington : “ To 
equalise the pay of the male and 
female clerks in our national capital, 
would have an effect to better the 
condition of working-women all 
over the country.” We cannot, of 
course, expect that individuals, pri- 
vate corporations, and particularly 
the speculators that flood our land 
like the locusts of Egypt, will be 
swerved one hair's breath from the 
commonly received laws of trade— 
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“to buy as cheap and sell as high 
as possible.” But the superinten- 
dents of our public schools, or of 
some other institutions, have it in 
their power to do much in this direc- 
tion. And Government, which is 
established for the very purpose of 
protecting the’ rights of all, and 
which stands as the representative 
of the higher law of equity, has in- 
fluence, and ought to use it, in 
giving a national impulse to the 
amelioration of woman’s condition 
in this respect. 

After all, however, the remedy 
lies mainly in the hands of woman 
herself. Let every girl, in the higher 
as well as lower classes, be trained 
to the idea of some object or voca- 
tion by which she can make herself 
useful and gain an honourable sup- 
port. And while the foundations 
are laid broad and strong, let there 
be full play for individual develop- 
ment. The law of variety which 
runs through nature should not be 
overlooked in the education of 
women. 

They have as many differences as men. 

The violet varies from the lily, as far 

As oak from elm. 

It is one of the great evils con- 
nected with our large boarding- 
schools, that so little regard can be 
paid to the individual organisation 
or temperament. However judicious 
or discriminating the teachers, with 
such a congregated mass, the nice 
distinctions and peculiarities of cha- 
racter are mostly lost sight of. But 
it is far worse when the system itself 
is one which aims at uniformity, 
whose arrangements are made with 
the very intent of crushing out all 
spontaneity. The result is, a set of 
young ladies trimmed and pruned 
and squared very much like the 
trees in some of the continental 
parks. All the native luxuriance, 
all the beautiful individualisms have 
disappeared, except, indeed, where 
a pupil has will or wilfulness enough 
to revolt against the ever-pressing 
regimen, and to be herself in spite 
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of laws and enactments tending to 
make her somebody else. 

In a recent article on female edu- 
cation is a single sentence which 
contains the gist of the whole matter ; 
“It is the sacred office of education 
to develop a symmetrical, healthful 
fulness of being after the particular 
type God has indicated for each in- 
dividual.” 

In spite of Mrs, Grundy’s dicta, 
let every young woman understand 
that it is just as respectable for her 
to labour as it is for man; nay, that 
there is the highest dignity in work, 
Let the sphere of household duties, 
involving a knowledge of chemistry 
as well as of some other sciences, be 
exalted, if you please, as one of the 
fine arts. Whatever artistic or 
scientific taste she discovers, whether 
for painting or astronomy, music or 
botany, writing or geology, give it 
full development. ‘Then, when she 
appears on the stage of life, if she 
does not find or will not take a hus- 
band, and is thrown upon her own 
resources, let her have the indepen- 
dence to strike out a course for her- 
self. If she chooses to forsake the 
beaten paths, already so crowded, of 
teaching, writing, and stitching, let 
her enter some other vocation, quali- 
fying herselfas a nurse, housekeeper, 
dairy- woman, book-keeper, bee- 
trainer, saleswoman, or hop-picker ; 
or let her cultivate seeds, fruits, or 
flowers. By some sort of head-work, 
or hand-work, let her make good her 
claim to an honourable living, and 
she will make a position for herself, 
and secure universal respect. 

A distinguished professor in one 
of the American colleges remarks : 
“For myself, I doubt not that there 
are other chains and fetters which 
still remain to be broken, other pre- 
judices which are yet to be removed, 
other avenues of action and develop- 
ment, of business and service, of 
honour and emolument, which must 
be opened to woman, not only be- 
fore she is put in full possession of 
her just and equal rights, but before 
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she can act her high and noble part 
in the advancement of society, litera- 
ture, morals, and religion.” 

But not so preach many of the 
wise ones of our day. Marriage is 
the gospel proclaimed as woman’s 
only salvation—the panacea for all 
her headaches, her heartaches, and 
her backaches. “She wishes to be 
married, or she ought to ; how can 
she secure it?” (Secure what?) 
“We ask her to stand for her right” 
(to be “a loyal and royal wife and 
loving mother”) ; “ to insist upon it 
for ever;” . .. “that is her great 
function.” And for this “ function,” 
attempting any of “the world’s 
work” lessens her chances. But 
what, then, can she do? 

In speaking of the degraded 
women who crowd our cities, the 
wr: er from whom I have quoted 
all,ws that many of them “sell 
th: aselves for money, because they 
fin. it difficult or impossible to live 
in any other decent way.” Unfor- 
tunate souls! Who can tell how 
they have striven and’ suffered? 
With what sinking hearts may they 
once have looked out upon the busy 
arena, where every body was at 
work, but where there was no work 
for them! They were told they 
“ought to marry.” But they were 
of the surplus women. The voice 
of no “beloved” called to them; 
for his footsteps they listened in 
vain; he may have tarried “in the 
clefts of the rock,” or “among the 
beds of spices in the gardens ;” but, 
wherever he was, he did not come 
to them; the “salvation” was not 
offered. Forced by hunger, they 
ventured forth from their retirement, 
and struggled hard to earn their 
honest bread. They had _ been 
brought up tenderly, religiously per- 
haps ; they were gentle, loving, trust- 
ing women; but they were dis- 
appointed — deceived — and by, 
whom ? 

Alas! alas! who dares look down 
the abyss into which they were 
driven? Oh, my sisters! if every 
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woman who has a voice does not 
lift it up against such wrongs, “ the 
very stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber 
shall answer it.” 

And what does the writer propose 
as a remedy for allthis? How does 
he provide for those “ who do not, 
or cannot, or will not marry?” Ile 
admits that “ it is a difficult, almost 
unmanageable question.” But he 
finally seems to challenge them to 
enter “the great businesses, if they 
wish to ; there is nothing to hinder.” 
But his faith in their competency is 
smaller than a grain of mustard- 
seed. And the possibility of edu- 
cating them to fill some of these vo- 
cations, seems not to have entered 
his mind, 

If, try as she may to “ fascinate” 
man, she fails—(and the preacher 
has had a remarkable experience if 
he has found the fair sex particularly 
averse to this great duty)—if the 
carefully wrought “ slippers” pre- 
sented by some “ fascinating ” maid 
or “widow” are returned with the 
“ pious ” fiction that they did not fit ; 
or if, having won some man, she 
cannot “keep” him, “she will go 
the wall.” Man’s immaculateness in 
the matter is taken for granted. If 
woman only does her part, there 
will be no crabbed old bachelors, 
no hard-hearted widowers, no im- 
provident and unkind husbands! A 
crushing responsibility for the weaker 
vessel — this version of “‘woman’s 
rights !” ‘Till the announcement of 
this new gospel, I had supposed that 
marriage was as much to man as to 
woman; that she was no more in 
danger of ruin without it than he; 
and that it was rather Azs part to woo 
and ““ win,” than wait to be “won” 
by her. 

But the same lesson is repeated in 
another form. The moment woman 
abandons her great work—“ the pro- 
duction of a royal race of men and 
women ”—and “ attempts to do the 
work of man, she is likely to fail ; 
and if she proposes to subvert the 
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laws of her own being, which are the 
laws of her Creator, she will go ‘to 
the wall.” I take it for granted he 
means that it is by neglecting her 
proper function and attempting the 
work of man, that she subverts the 
laws of her own being. But I have 
some curiosity to know how he got 
his information. That “ the laws of 
her own being are the laws of her 
Creator,” I readily admit; but I 
should like to know who enlightened 
him as to those laws, that he thus 
pronounces motherhood to be her 
only “ function.” 

“Let a woman manufacture as 
good locomotives . . . or produce 
as good.books . . . asa man; and 
she can command the same price. 
But if she rushes into the businesses 
which are overstocked, she must 
take what wages she can get, and it 
will be poor; or if she be a poor, 
careless workman, she will go to the 
wall, of course.” I am sure, from 
the reiteration of this commiseratory 
sentence, that it must be a very 
dreadful thing “to go to the wall,” 
though exactly what the writer in- 
tends I cannot tell; it may be star- 
vation, it may be something worse. 
He goes on to affirm: “ There is 
no pity in the laws of God ;” inti- 
mating that it is the Divine law 
which shuts women up to marriage 
or starvation. But, considering how 
many of their mates are lost on the 
way, and how many men wi// not be 
“fascinated ” and “ kept,” it appears 
to me that, instead of originating in 
“the bosom of God,” these laws 
were devised by that same fallible 
humanity which has made it lawful 
for man to hold his brother in bond- 
age, to beat his wife, and even sell 
her in the cattle-market. But the 
sermoniser may have means of in- 
formation of which I am ignorant. 

In accordance with the sentiment 
of the day, our girls look upom 
marriage as the one thing for which 
they were born and brought up. 
E very gift of nature, every grace of 
nature, is estimated at its market- 
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value, and turned into a single 
channel ; as if there were for women 
only one blessing, one purpose, one 
possible destiny in life. And as 
though there were not already 
enough who desecrate this sacred 
ordinance, some of our public 
teachers join in this cry of marriage 
as the great evangel for women, 
pressing on them their duty to be- 
come wives and mothers, and merci- 
lessly shutting them out from every 
thing else. What a low, business- 
view is thus taken of that which was 
designed to elevate both man and 
woman! To bea wife is, in itself, 
no virtue ; to be a mother is none, 
Mere maternity does not refine or 
exalt the character ; though I pity 
the woman who is not made purer 
and better by it. Yet in spite of 
this sacred relation, a mother may 
be just as earthly in her affinities, as 
selfish in her instincts and purposes, 
as any other woman. When matri- 
mony is forced upon her as the 
alternative of starvation, its loses its 
sweetness, its grace, and its glory. 
In the same breath in which 
women are drummed up to marriage, 
we are told of the boundless extra- 
vagance of modern frousseaux, of the 
fits of desperation to which young 
husbands are driven by the reckless 
and perpetual drafts on their purses 
by their fashionable wives, and of 
the many, who, consequently, harden 
themselves into incorrigible bache- 
lors, And is there any reason, pray, 
why our young women should of 
be extravagant? When they grow 
up with no other aim in life than a 
good settlement ; when, by many of 
the teachings of the day, marriage 
becomes a mere selfish, mercenary 
arrangement, is it strange that some 
of them sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage? In such a barter, 
the man and woman who profane 
the name of husband and wife, enter 
upon a career of separate interests, 
in which, in return for ministering 
to his pride and self-complacency, 
she spends all of his money she can 
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get. For the privilege of bearing tion. True marriage is slain, and 
his name and sharing his purse, she there is nothing left but its wretched 
has paid a terrible price, and she_ ghost. 

will seize on all possible compensa- 


ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 


A copy of Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the Indian language is now only a 
valuable literary curiosity. The title is “ Up Biblwm God,” which means, The Book of 


God. 


Ho ty old relic ! how the years departed, 
Shrouded in dark and painful memories, rise ! 

How many a tear has o’er these pages started, 
How many a prayer ascended to the skies ! 


No human eye can glean its holy meaning, 
Though practised long o’er ancient scrolls to range, 
Or rend the veil its deep-sealed mysteries screening, 
"Neath unknown accents, dissonant and strange. 


“ Up Bibium God!” The message of salvation 
To the poor Indian’s disappearing race ; 

Bidding him hope, though men forget his nation, 
In heaven his people have a name and place ! 


And though his tongue be evermore unspoken 
Among the mountains where he loved to dwell, 
Still let us trust by this sublime old token 
Some souls in heaven might comprehend it well 


“ Up Biblum God!” Full many a melting story 
Didst thou unfold to the stern red-man’s ear ; 
Full many a truth of high celestial glory, 
Out from this cumbrous dialect rose clear ! 


“ Up Bablum God!” And is thy work now ended? 
Not so—while thou canst move our holiest tears, 
And rouse the soul where Love and Faith are blended 

To spread thy Light in these millennial years ! 


O Death! O Time! O Change! are ye not ever 
A triune wonder-worker, stern and dread ? 

Ye can blot nations out and tongues, but never 
The Book of God, the soul’s perennial Bread ! 
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THE HOLY GRAAL, 


WuiLst inviting our readers to join 
in bidding a formal “ Adieu to King 
Arthur,” in the number of the Dus- 
LIN UNIVERSITY MAGazINE for No- 
vember, 1872, and referring them 
back to a previous number (August, 
1871) for a description of the store- 
house from which much of the 
Arthurian romance was obtained, 
we were conscious of a subject the 
somewhat minute investigation of 
which was desirable as the comple- 
ment of the two preceding articles. 
It is a subject of great variety and 
interest, of a romantic uncertainty in 
its beginnings, and therefore, natu- 
rally offering an inviting field for 
philosophical speculation, and for 
philological argument; and it is a 
subject, as it is scarcely necessary to 


remark, to which the ripened genius 
of the Laureate has lent a newer 
charm, a greener interest, and a 
more profound significance than it 
has enjoyed for the last few genera- 


tions. In dealing with the Holy 
Graal, we are treating of a theme, 
which, whilst foreign to the Round 
Table, became in part conterminous 
with the literature of that immortal 
circle, and bent it, as it were, to its 
own predominancy. 

The etymology of the word Graa/ 
has been much debated; and its 
orthography presents a pleasing and 
plentiful diversity. It is variously 
spelt—Grail, Greal, Graaus, Grasal, 
or Grazal, in Norman French; 
Grasal, Grazal, or Grazaus, in Pro- 
vengal ; Grisel, in Old Catalan ; and 
Grial, in Old Spanish. In modern 
French it is written Graal, Gréal, 
and Gréal; and in old English 
Graile, or Grayle, the latter of which 
forms occurs in a stanza which forms 
part of the second book of Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene.” In conformity 
with the opinions entertained of its 


derivation, or else following the suc- 
cessive fashions of an unsettled or- 
thography, the word, a very Proteus 
amongst vocables, presents, besides 
some other forms which the exigen- 
cies of space render it expedient to 
pass over, the varieties of San Greal, 
Saint Graal, Seynt Grael, Sancgreall, 
Sangraal, Sang Real, and Sante Ryal. 
Several derivations, varying as less 
and more, in the verasimilitude of 
their pretensions, have been sug- 
gested for the word Graa/, by one 
of which, it may be mentioned, as a 
specimen of quaint and almost arbi- 
trary speculation, it has been iden- 
tified with the Hebrew dara/la, or 
ghrala, preputium, and is thus, of 
course, understood as the vessel or 
cup used by the Jews in their cele- 
bration of the rite of circumcision, 
The latest and most trustworthy cri- 
ticism, however,—as summarised in 
an almost exhaustive article in the 
supplement of the ‘ English Cyclo- 
peedia,” the general lines of which we 
shall find it convenient to follow 
throughout our present lucubrations, 
—identifies it with the Low Latin Gra- 
dale or Grasale, which occurs in 
Ducange, or in Charpentier’s Supple- 
ment, in the very numerous forms of 
gradale, gradalus, grasala, grayale, 
grassale, grazala, grassala; with the 
diminutives, grade/la, gracellus, gras- 
sella, grasshilhia, grasellus, and grasa- 
letus. The signification of the word 
is, a kind of vessei, made of wood, 
earth, or metal ; and it occurs alter- 
natively in the sense of a large, 
round, and shallow vessel, or a bowl, 
and of a flat vessel or dish for the 
use of the table. The forms just 
given are severally corruptions from 
cratella, a diminutive of the Latin 
crater, or cratera, which again is from 
the Greek xparip, or xparnpia, a bowl, 
or mixing vessel; a meaning which 
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has been ingeniously arrived at by 
another and distinct philological 
process, the object of which is to 
claim ‘ Greal” as a Welsh word, 
signifying an aggregate of principles, 
a magazine, so that the elementary 
world, or world of spirits, was called 
the Country of the Greal. From 
thence, it was asserted in continua- 
tion, the word Greal, and in Latin 
Gradalis, came to signify a vessel in 
which various messes might be mixed 
up. The etymology of the San 
Greal, or Holy Graal, has been fur- 
ther complicated by the fact of the 
existence of another word, written, 
with literal identity, as Graal, a 
shortened form of the Law Latin 
Graduale, or Gradaile, the name ap- 
plied to the psalm, anthem, or hymn, 
which, from a remote antiquity, has 
been sung or said in the service of 
the Romish Church, between the 
Epistle and the Gospel. It is said 


to have received its designation 
from the circumstance of its being 
anciently chanted on the steps 


(gradus) of the ambo, or pulpit ; and 
by a natural and easy transition, the 
word gradual came to be frequently 
given to the Antiphonary, the book 
which contained the anthems, hymns, 
or verses, to be sung or recited, and 
originally one of three service-books 
of the Church—the other two being 
entitled respectively the “ Sacramen- 
tary” and the “ Lectionary”—which, 
about the eleventh or twelfth century, 
it was found convenient to unite in 
a single volume, called the “‘Com- 
plete or Plenary Missal,” or “ Book 
of Missze.” 

The distinctions of the Holy Graal 
vary as they are set forth now in one 
tradition, and now in another ; some 
of these being common to every 
catalogue of honours, as a few of the 
more important names are common 
to every list, otherwise diverse, of 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
From the sum or aggregate of the 
glories of the Graal we may select 
for mention the circumstances that 
it was a sacred vessel, which had 
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originally been presented to Solomon 
by the Queen of Sheba ; that it was 
the plate which had been used by 
Christ when He presided at the Last 
Supper ; that it had been stolen by 
one of the servants of Pilate, who 
used it on the occasion of publicly 
washing his hands before the multi- 
tude ; that it was presented by Pilate 
to Joseph of Arimathea, or otherwise 
appropriated by the latter; and by 
him subsequently used to collect the 
blood which flowed from the five 
wounds of the crucified Jesus. “As 
a vessel best adapted for this last 
purpose, the Holy Dish became con- 
verted, at the hands of the Roman 
writers, into the Holy Cup orChalice; 
and the myth, founded on an account 
given in the Apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, or the Acts of Pilate, 
was supported by a change of san 
greal, holy vessel, into sang real, 
royal blood, which has been wrongly 
interpreted as sanguis realis, real 
blood, a sense which is still oc¢a- 
sionally adopted and perpetuated. 

For over a thousand years 
both ecclesiastical and profane wri- 
ters are silent about the Holy Graal ; 
but in the twelfth century it re-ap- 
pears invested with marvellous attri- 
butes, and as the theme of various 
and varying legends and romances, 
the outline of which we are said to 
owe to the genius of Walter Map, 
or Mapes, the clever satirist of the 
reign of Henry IJ., and which were 
subsequently amplified by Robiers 
de Borron, Guyot de Provence, and 
Chrestien de Troyes. The legendary 
history of Joseph of Arimathea is 
connected with the once popular 
belief in the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain as early as the 
first century. According to this 
history, Joseph, after having col- 
lected the blood of Christ, and a 
few days after His resurrection, was 
seized by the Jews, and imprisoned 
in a windowless dungeon, where, for 
a period of forty-two years, he was 
fed, without human sustenance, by 
the Holy Graal, which he found 
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miraculously restored to him on his 
first incarceration. He was at length 
released by Vespasian, whom, after 
himself submitting to baptism, he 
converted and baptised; and, in 
obedience to a Divine voice, and 
with the Imperial permission, quitted 
Jerusalem, with his wife and son, 
Josaphe, and a company of fifty 
people, with whom, and with the 
Holy Graal, which he carried inside 
an ark or box, he arrived at Sarras, 
whose king, Evalak, he endeavoured 
to convert. His benevolent designs 
upon Evalak were furthered by a 
couple of visions with which the 
king was favoured, in illustration of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; whilst, 
at the same time, a vision—the mo- 
tive of which has been pertinently 
regarded as suggested by the events 
of the Holy Sepulchre—was vouch- 
safed to Josaphe, who, upon look- 
ing intently into the Graal -ark, 
saw Christ first upon the cross, 
and afterwards descending and 
standing beside an altar, whilst mi- 
nistering angels were in attendance. 
Christ ordained Josaphe bishop; 
and the latter gave Evalak a 
shield inscribed with a red cross, 
with an injunction to the king to 
call upon Christ in the hour of peril 
or distress in the defensive war 
which he was about to carry on 
against the invading army of Tholo- 
mer, king of Babylon. A captive, 
and in desperate circumstances, 
Evalak complied with this injunc- 
tion; and in his extremity was 
succoured and rescued by an angel 
in the form of a White Knight, who 
having slain Tholomer, and helped 
Evalak to achieve a complete victory 
over his forces, vanished away. Eva- 
lak returned home, and was bap- 
tised, assuming at the font the name 
of Mordeins, whilst Seraphe, the- 
brother of his queen, received bap 
tism with the name of Maciens. 
Joseph further baptised five thou. 


1 Article entitled ‘‘ Graal” in the Arts 
Cyclopz lia.” 
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sand of King Evalak’s subjeets, and 
after abiding for a considerable time 
at Sarras, at length made his way to 
Britain, where, according to a de- 
velopment or variety of the legend, 

he arrived in company with eleven 
other disciples of Saint Philip, and 
succeeded in obtaining from Arvir- 
agus permission to settle in a small 
island, where to each of the twelve 
was assigned, for his subsistance, a 
certain portion of land called a hide, 
thewhole comprising adistrict known 
as the twelve hides of Glastonbury. 
The name by which the island was 
distinguished by the Britons was 
Ynyswytryn or the Glassy Island, 
from the appearance of the stream 
which surrounded it. Afterwards it 
obtained the name of Avalon, alter 
natively with, reference to the abun- 
dance of apples which it produced, 
or to a British chief who had been 
one ofits sometime possessors ; and, 
finally, by the Saxons it was called 
Glesting-a-burig, the “borough of 
the Sons of Glast,” or Glastonbury, 

where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our 
Lord. 

Here St. Joseph, who is considered 
by the monkish historians as the first 
Abbot, erected to the honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and formed of wreath- 
ed twigs, as if in imitation of the 
booths or ‘ents under which the chil- 
dren of Israel sojourned during the 
feast of Tabernacles, the first Chris- 
tian oratory in England.” 

The legend, however, as the read- 
er is by this time prepared to sur- 
mise, varied considerably in its de- 
tails, and was not, indeed, always 
uniform in its outline, Sometimes 
the Holy Graal is said to have 
remained in the care of Joseph 
of Arimathea, who, after a life 
which had been _preternaturally 
prolonged, emigrated to a better 
world, leaving his authority and his 
sacred treasure to his son, who, in 
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like manner, consecrated one of his 
relatives to succeed him as custodian 
of the Graal. Lapse of time, how- 
ever, brought deterioration to the 
character of its keepers, from whom, 
when they were no longer worthy of 
so honourable and precious a charge, 
the Holy Graal “was caught away 
to heaven,” where it was preserved 
until there should appear on earth a 
race Of heroes worthy of being rein- 
stated in the interrupted guardian- 
ship of the sacred vessel. Such a 
line was represented in the person 
of an Asiatic prince, named Perillus, 
who came to Gaul, where his de- 
scendants allied themselves with the 
family of a Breton prince, “ Titurel,” 
the hero of the legend of Albrecht 
von Scharfenberg—which was finish- 
ed in the year 1350, and which, 
along with the “ Percital” of Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, a.p. 1205, 
was ostensibly referred to the com- 
mon origin of a poem in the north- 
ern French dialect, written by Guyot 
of Provence, but otherwise unknown 
—who sprang from this glorious 
lineage, was the one chosen of God 
to found the worship of the San 
Graal among the Gauls. Accord- 
ingly, the sacred vessel was brought 
down by angelic hands to Titurel, 
who received at the same time in- 
structions in its mysteries from the 
celestial visitants, In obedience to 
the directions he had received, the 
faithful prince erected a temple on 
the model of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, in which to enshrine the Graal, 
organised a band of guardians for 
its safe custody, and elaborated a 
ritual for the performance of its 
decent and worthy cu/tus. “Every 
Good Friday,” to adopt the words 
of Mr. Baring-Gould, to whose care- 
ful and lucid epitome, we are in- 
debted for considerable information 
in this part of our  narrative— 
“Every Good Friday a white dove 
descended from heaven, bearing a 
white oblation, which it laid before 
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the Graal. The Holy Graal gave 
oracles, expressed miraculously in 
characters which appeared on the 
surface of the bowl, and then va- 
nished. Spiritual blessings attended 
on the vision and custody of the 
sacred vessel; the guardians, and 
those who were privileged to behold 
it, were conscious of internal joy, a 
foretaste of that of heaven. The 
material blessings are easier to be 
described. The Graal stood in the 
place of all good; it supplied its 
worshippers with the meats they 
most desired, and the drinks most 
to their taste ; it maintained them in 
perpetual youth, The day on which 
the Graal had been seen, its guar- 
dians were incapable of being 
wounded or suffering any hurt. If 
theysfought for eight days after the 
vision, they were susceptible of 
wounds, but not of death. 

“ Everything in the construction 
of the temple was full of mystery. 
It was erected on Montsalvatsch, of 
precious stones, gold, and aloe-wood, 
In form it was circular; there were 
three principal entrances. The 
knights who watched the Graal were 
patterns of virtue. All sensual love, 
even within the limits of marriage, 
was strictly forbidden. A single 
thought of passion would ohscure 
the eye and conceal the mystic vessel. 
The chief of this circle of knights 
was entitled king. As his office 
was hereditary, he was permitted to 
marry. 

“When the faith or the right was 
in jeapardy, a bell rang in the chapel 
of the Graal, and a knight was bound 
to go forth, sword in hand, to the 
defence. Wherever he was, should 
a question be asked him of his con- 
dition or office in the temple, he 
was to refuse to answer, and at once 
to return to Montsalvatsch,”* 

Titurel reigned four hundred years, 
during all which time, thanks to the 
virtue of the Holy Graal, and to his 
own, he continued to present the 





1 Rey. Sabine Baring-Gould’s “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 
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appearance of a man in the prime of 
life. He was succeeded by his son,- 
Frimutelle, who, having fallen into 
a habit or an act of criminal indul- 
gence, perished in a tournament, in 
which he had taken part in honour 
of the lady who was the occasion or 
the companion of his fall. To him 
followed, in the incumbency of the 
Graal sovereignty, his son, Am- 
fortas, whose name, in “La Mort 
Artus,” or “ Mort d’Arthure,” varies 
as Pelles or Pellam, and who, having 
in turn fallen into grievous sin, was 
given over by the Graal to be wound- 
ed bya lance. After this disaster, it 
was announced to him that he should 
not be healed of his hurt till one 
came, pure and young, to Montsal- 
vatsch, who would see the mysteries 
of the holy vessel, and would be 
thereby incited or inspired to inquire 
their signification. It is at this stage, 
however, that the legends of the 
Graal become, for the first time, in- 
volved in the cycle of Arthurian 
romance ; and we may take advan- 
tage of this circumstance to interrupt 
our narrative for the introduction of 
a description of the Graal, and to 
follow its fortunes, as fabricated or 
invented by mere prosaic but equally 
unfounded speculation. 

According to the “ Percival” of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, the most 
Protestant, so to say, in his fore- 
shadowings of the early Graal ro- 
mancists, the Holy Graal was a 


vessel formed of a single precious ° 


stone, the /afis herilis, the stone of 
the Lord, filled with the strength of 
God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; which in the beginning was 
with God, and was served by angels 
(see John i, 1 and 2). After the 
fall of Lucifer and of the Angels, it 
was confided to the safe-keeping of 
the purest and most faithful of men, 
in the same manner as God gave the 
Son and Saviour for the salvation of 
mankind (2 Tim. ii., 10; John i., 
16, 17). Those who by God’s 


grace, according to Augustine, were 
called to guard the holy Vessel, were 
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the Templeisen (French, Zes Temp- 
iers), a clerical fraternity, formed 
after the model of the Order of the 
Templars, which order at that time, 
about 1200, existed in its highest 
bloom, and in untainted purity, as 
the ideal of the life of a Christian 
knight. These Zemp/eisen form the 
Graal Church. No heathen can see 
the Graal, for he lacks baptism, But 
no Christian even can find it, or 
reach it by means of weapons, accord- 
ing to Rom, ix. 11-16; xii, 6; 2 
Tim. i. 9. But the name of the one 
whom Divine grace has called upon 
is read in writing on the Graal 
(Luke x., 20), according to election 
by Divine grace. ‘The election is 
obtained by killing original sin in our- 
selves, and the pride which brought 
Lucifer to his fall, by deep remorse, 
repentance, penance, and humility ; 
and this is the way which Percival is 
led, until by his own exertion, in and 
by himself, he becomes ripe for the 
kingdom of the Graal. 

* But the poem comprehends much 
more still, The relation of man 
placed in creation is threefold: 
1. The relation of man to God. 
This is poetically represented in the 
history of Percival, and his struggle 
for the Holy Graal, by his inwardly 
conquering his impulses. 2. The 
relation of man to evil, which from 
without approaches him in the shape 
of a tempter, and an adversary of 
God, such as is represented in the 
stories of ‘ Cluichor,” the “ Sekun- 
dille,” and “ Orgeluse.” 3. The re- 
lation of man to the material world 
and its glory, represented in Arthur 
and the Round ‘Table, and its prin- 
cipal hero, Gawain. It should be 
observed, that all these personages 
are good, devoted Roman Catholic 
Christians, who hear Mass regularly, 
&c., but none of them enter the 
dominion of the Graal. Indeed, it 
is not even their aspiration to do so, 
because to them is not given the 
grace which leads Percival, through 
long years of sorrow and despair, at 
last into glory. 
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“All these three elements are 
brought into natural contact and 
conflict in a most spirited manner, 
so that they form an artistic and 
finished whole, and so that every 
apparently irrelevant portion still 
contributes to the solution of the 
fundamental idea as explained in (1) 
above. We now ask whether an all- 
pervading idea like this is traceable 
with equal clearness and distinctness 
in the other French Percival and 
Graal romances ?”? 

‘The characteristics of the ro- 
mances thus referred to are given in 
a comparative estimate in another 
work of the same author whose 
opinions we have just been quoting. 
“The first poet of the north of 
France, who speaks of the tradition 
of the Graal, is Chrestien de ‘Troyes, 
who was endowed with a truly tro- 
pical fertility, if, indeed, he can 
claim all that has been attributed to 
him. French savans formerly placed 
him between 1150 and 1190—by far 
too long a period. The more pro- 
found researches of Fauriel show, 
that we have no reason for placing 
his literary labours farther back than 
1170. His ‘ Percival’ is dedicated 
to Count Philip, of Flanders, who 
died in June, 1191. Death deterred 
Chrestien from finishing his Percival. 
From the 148th folio of the first MS. 
it is continued by Gaulthier de 
Denet; from the 180th folio by 
Gerbers, and finally by one Ma- 
nessier, who dedicates his work to the 
Countess Johanna, of Flanders, who 
died in 1244. In this way, half a 
century passed before this romance 
was finished! ‘There is another 
History of Percival and the Ro- 
mance of the Graal in the Biblio- 
theque du Roi, of which the first 
poem continues that of Chrestien ; 
the other states that the author has 
versified the prosetale of Robiers de 
Borron. The contents of the latest 
French Romances of Merlin, of the 





1 Albert Schulz, alias San Marte, prefatory essay, “On the Saga of the Holy 
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new Tristan and Launcelot of Perce- 
forest, the Morte d’Arthur, and 
also the Graal, &c., are more or less 
similar, and are all referable to a 
Welsh origin. All of these must be 
placed between the end of the twelfth 
century and the fourteenth. In the 
sixteenth century, and even before 
that time, when the ancient languages 
became inconvenient, they were 
changed into very thick prose vo- 
lumes, as the ‘Roman de Percival’ 
(Paris, 1529), and ‘L’Histoire du 
Sangreal’ (Paris, 1523). One ro- 
mance rises from another, and bor- 
rows from it ; and an enormous mass 
of the strangest adventures are thus 
accumulated, without arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion. ‘There is no 
trace of a general plot ; sudden appa- 
ritions of angels and demons crowd 
upon each other, while every charac- 
teristic trait disappears—there is no 
character in the persons—and the 
latest personages have no longer any 
sense or connection between each 
other. Whoever has ventured to 
penetrate this chaos, turns away with 
sorrow, on seeing the beautiful crea- 
tions of a sublime poetry disfigured 
by the monstrous mysticism of a 
sombre monachism, the ill-directed 
erudition of priests, and an immode- 
rate passion for all that was new and 
unknown. Nevertheless, we see, 
rising above this chaotic darkness, 
like the last gleam of the sun, a 
religious and Christian spirit, always 
zealously occupied, though not al- 
ways with equal success, in pene- 
trating the inscrutable mysteries of 
Faith, the miracles effected by Chris- 
tianity over the whole world, and the 
blessed doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment—in expressing them by sym- 
bols, and in attaching them to the 
poetical and historical traditions, 
according to the character of Chris- 
tian chivalry. This is the only 
thing which gives to the scattered 
elements of these romances some 
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connection and support, and a sense 
which deeply affects us ; although we 
must always lament that these cheru- 
bim of light appeared to the eyes of 
the romancers througl: thick clouds, 
and not with that distinctness which 
we admire in the German Percival of 
Wolfram. These mercenary minstrels 
were animated by no spontaneous 
enthusiasm ; in order to live, they 
were obliged to produce something 
new-—for this reason they searched 
on all sides, employed every combi- 
nation, sought out every mystery, 
and thus profited by the popular 
passion for reading, together with 
the frivolity of the times, and the in- 
ability to appreciate the true or the 
sublime. For the mind of a people 
who could find the highest gratifica- 
tion in the trifling romance of Amadis 
and other pastorals, or in a mon- 
strous allegory, like the romance of 
the Rose, must have been long 
deeply corrupted, and become too 
weak to estimate real poetry. From 
the 13th century we date the lapse 
of tradition into arbitrary and corrupt 
fictions ; and from that time we can 
no longer speak of an influence, or 
of the dissemination of genuine 
Welsh traditions.” ? 

Although the Holy Graal was said 
to have been finally transported to 
India, and to have remained there, 
several cities formerly claimed the 
honour of the possession of this 
mighty relic. At the capture of 
Cesarea, in rror, the Crusaders 
found what they imagined to be the 
very dish itself, made, as was long 
supposed, of a single piece of 
emerald ; and on the division of the 
booty amongst the allied forces, the 
Genoese, under the command of 
Guglielmo Embriaco, selected the 
precious vessel as their portion. It 
was accordingly sent to Genoa, 
where it is still preserved, under the 
name of Saero Catino, in the treasury 
of the cathedral of San Lorenzo. 
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“ Thesupposed intrinsic worth "—we 
quote now from one of Mr. Murray’s 
Handbooks—“‘thesupposed intrinsic 
worth of the material was infinitely 
enhanced by the fond traditions an- 
nexed to the vessel, whether as a gift 
from the Queen of Sheba to Solomon; 
or as the Dish which held the Paschal 
Lamb at the Last Supper, or the 
vessel in which Joseph of Arimathea 
received the blood flowing from the 
side of the Redeemer. Three times 
each year was the Catino brought 
out of the sacristy, and exposed to 
the veneration of the faithful. A 
prelate of high rank exhibited it to 
the multitude, and around him were 
Clavigeri, to whose care the relic 
was committed. No stranger was 
allowed to touch the Catino, under 
heavy penalties ; and the attempt to 
try the material by steel or diamond, 
gem or coral, or any real or supposed 
test of its genuineness or hardness, 
was punishable with heavy fines, im- 
prisonment, or even death. Acute, 
and somewhat sceptical travellers, as 
Keysler and the Abbé Barthélemy, 
in s pite of these precautions, saw 
enough to lead them to suppose that 
the Catino was glass, a fact which is 
now fully confirmed. But the extra- 
ordinary perfection of the material, 
as well as of the workmanship, must 
always cause it to be considered as 
a very remarakable monument, and 
of remote antiquity. The dish is 
hexagonal, with some slight orna- 
ments, which appear to have been 
finished with the tool, as in gem- 
engraving. The colour is beautiful, 
the transparency perfect ; but a few 
air-bubbles sufficiently disclose the 
substance of which it is made. The 
Catino was sent to Paris, and was 
reclaimed in 1815, with other ob- 
jects ofart. It was so closely packed 
that it broke by the way. The frag- 
ments have been united by a setting 
of gold filigree. The keys of the 
cabinet are kept by the municipal 


1 Albert Schulz, alias San Marte, “ Essay on the Influence of Welch Tradition upon 
the Literature of Germany, France, and Scandinavia.” 
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authorities, and a fee of about five 
francs is expected, at least from 
Englishmen, by the officer who opens 
the door.” 

Critical investigations have point- 
ed out out how it has been sought 
to trace the ground or suggestion 
of the legend of the Holy Graal to 
sources other than Joseph of Arima- 
thea; and it has been variously sup- 
posed to have originated in the 
Heliotrapezon, or Sun-Table of the 
pious Egyptians ; in the highly-prized 
Blackstone of the Kaaba in Mecca ; 
in the tragic mirror or cup of Salva- 
tion discovered by Dschemschid, the 
hero of Persian romance; in the 
Egyptian Hermes goblet, and in an 
assumed divining-cup of the Druids. 
Into the theories indicated by such 
speculation we have no leisure’ to 
enter, nor to follow, or even to state 
the arguments by which they may 
severally be defended. What is 
known is, that the story of the Holy 
Graal is of the highest interest as 
a preface to the entire cycle of the 
Arthurian romances ; and their con- 
struction, otherwise so obscure, may 
be to some extent illustrated by re- 
garding the account of the Last Sup- 
per of the Saviour with His disciples 
as at once the ground of the story of 
Joseph and his followers, and of the 
Romance of the Knights of the Round 
Table. So it is that, as has been 
stated in the scholarly words of 
Albert Schulz, the Holy Graal, as 
the symbol of Christian salvation to 
the Romance poets of the middle 
ages, was like King Arthur and the 
sorcerer Merlin, for nearly five hun- 
dred years the kernel and central 
point of an extensive cycle of poems, 
wherein the Knights of old found 
edification, and in writing on which 
poets believed they should attain 
final bliss. But the Graal-cycle was 
distinguished from the other as hav- 
ing no ascertainable foundation, how-- 
ever remote, in the events or per- 
sonages of life or history. It was 
rather the development of the pious 
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thought and fancy of chivalrous 
ages, which sought to symbolise the 
mysteries and miracles of Christiani- 
ty in the figured history of a Holy 
Vessel ; the idea of which was origi- 
nally distinct from the histories of 
the Arthurian knights, with which it 
was afterwards so intimately blended. 

In a paper of this kind, which, 
being so full of matter, can pretend 
to very little beyond the honours of 
a compilation, it-is difficult to refer— 
without carrying honest recognition 
to the very verge of boredom and 
prudery—every sentiment and every 
sentence which we have appro- 
priated or assimilated to its proper 
author. We continue and conclude 
by a somewhat lengthy quotation 
from the article on the Holy Graal 
in the “ English Cyclopedia,” from 
which we have more than once 
quoted already, without express re- 
cognition, and which, offering the 
latest attempt at epitomising what- 
ever 1s wisest, most pertinent, or 
most probable, in Graal criticism, is, 
we conceive, best adapted to the 
enlightenment and edification of our 
readers. 

“The Graal legend having been 
introduced as a foreign and a spi- 
ritual element into the Arthurian 
cyele, it seems a pertinent surmise 
that the introduction was theachieve- 
ment of an ecclesiastical or eccle- 
siastically-inclined poet, who sought 
to redeem the pursuits of a society 
of gallant knights from an utter and 
uniform secularity. This object the 
poet attained by the incorporation 
into the Arthurian story of the 
account of a nobler knight, a purer 
man, and a more exalted reward, 
than any which the old legends fur- 
nished, and which he discovered in the 
Graal and Sir Galahad, the history 
of the former of which he probably 
found ready to his hand, whilst the 
latter was identified as a direct 
descendant of Joseph of Arimathea. 
One day, it is said, when Arthur 
was holding high festival with his 
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Knights of the Round Table in the 
Minster at Camelot, they were 
startled by a thunderstorm, in the 
midst of which a sunbeam seven 
times clearer than the light of 
mortal noontide entered the hall, 
and the brotherhood were en- 
lightened by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. In the intensity of this mi- 
raculous illumination, the members 
of the knightly circle regarded each 
other, and each man saw his fellows 
invested with an _ incomparable 
beauty and grandeur. For a season 
there was dumbness and silence ; 
and then the Holy Graal, covered 
with white samite, entered into the 
hall, filing it with rarest odours, and 
without apparent instrumentality, 
supplying each knight with such 
meat and drink as he best loved in 
the world. None saw the Graal 
itself as it was carried through the 
hall, nor the hand that bore it ; and 
it presently vanished as suddenly as 
it had arrived, so that none knew 
whither it had departed. Thereupon 
the king gave thanks to God for the 
grace He had vouchsafed them ; and 
when the general power of speech 
returned, the knights undertook by 
solemn vows the quest of the Holy 
Graal. 

“The legend of the Graal, and 
the story of the search for it, is 
told so variously by poets whose 
principal aim was frequently no 
more than the invention of new 
incidents, that it is hopeless to 
expect unity, or even  consis- 
tency, in the several narratives. 
Those to which prominence is here 
given may be taken as illustrating 
the general feeling which dictated 
their production, rather than as 
pretending to a strict harmony or 
consentaneousness of adventures, 
Mr. Skeat ingeniously discovers in 
the historical phenomena of the 
time slightly anterior to the pro- 
duction of the first of the Graal 
narratives, their efficient. suggestion 
and inspiration. The great excite- 
ment of the middle of the twelfth 
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century was the Second Crusade, 
beginning in 1146. A little earlier 
the order of Knights Templars had 
been established. This was a fight- 
ing order of knights, quite unlike 
the Knights of St. John. Their 
object was religious glory, and their 
destination the East. How exactly 
all this is reproduced in the history 
of the Knights of the Round 
Table, seeking a holy object, and 
finding it likewise in the East ! God- 
frey de Bouillon, King of Jerusalem, 
meets with the success of Evalak, 
King of Sarras; Galahad’s shield 
bears the Templars’ device. 

The Saracens were then frequently 
heard of; hence Joseph goes to 
Sarras, their- supposed city. The 
mention of the instruments of the 
passion brings forward the Holy 
Lance, and especial attention must 
have been called to it by the extra- 
ordinary fraud which gave out that 
the lance had been found at the 
siege of Antioch in 1098. Hence it 
was introduced naturally enough at 
the appearance of the Graal, ‘The 
old romances had in view a general 
idea ‘of idealising Christianity, or 
rather religious enthusiasm, by add- 
ing to it various mysteries and re- 
ligious vows ; but beyond this, the 
only principle which they showed 
was that of giving full scope to the 
imagination, 

“The fugitive and incomplete 
vision of the Holy Graal vouchsafed 
at Camelot to the chivalry of King 
Arthur, is the first attempt at the 
juxtaposition of two sets of legends 
which were henceforth to be so 
closely connected. Years had passed 
since King Amfortas, or Pelles, first 
lay down wounded in his palace to 
await the pure knight, a ‘clean 
maid,’ who should heal him by the 
application of the sacred blood. 
The majority of the Knights of the 
Round Table were incapacitated for 
success in the quest of the Holy 
Graal through their want of charity, 
abstinence, and truth; and it was 
only to those of them—Galahad, the 
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occupier of the Sege Perilous, Per- 
cival, the Stainless, and Bors, or 
Bohors, the Penitent — that the 
honour of achieving the splendid 
discovery was assigned. Together 
the select trio repaired to the castle 
of King Pelles; where, after they 
had supped, they beheld a great 
light, in which were four angels bear- 
ing up an ancient man in bishop's 
vestments, whom they set down 
before a table of silver, on which ap- 
peared the Sav Graa/. The aged 
prelate was no other than Joseph of 
Arimathea, ‘the first Bishop of 
Christendom.’ Then other angels 
appeared bearing candles, and a 
spear, from which fell drops of blood ; 
and these drops were collected by an 
angel in a box. The angels now 
placed the candles on the table, and 
the fourth set the Holy Spear upon 
the vessel ; after which Joseph pro- 
ceeded to celebrate the sacred mys- 
teries. At the consecration ap- 
peared our Lord Himself, who sum- 
moned Sir Galahad, and incited him 
to ask what the vessel was which He 
held between His hands. Christ then 
declared it was the Holy Dish where- 
in He ate the lamb at the Last 
Supper, a more open and abundant 
sight of which Galahad should enjoy 
in the city of Sarras, whither he was 
to convey it. Galahad, therefore, 
having anointed the wounded king 
with the blood which dropped from 
the spear, and so-made him whole, 
set out, with his friends Bors and 
Percival, to the mystic city of Sarras, 
where he was made king. 

“The story is varied in the ‘ Per- 
cival,’ commenced by Chrestien de 
Troyes, and carried on and concluded 
by his continuators towards the close 
of the twelfth century, which attri- 
butes to Percival the cure of the 
king, from whom he received in 
return the Sacred Vessel and the 
bleeding Lance, and retired to a her- 
mitage. On the death of Percival, 
the Holy Graal and Lance were 
taken up into heaven. It is pro- 
dbable that this version was an adap- 
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tation of a Welsh tale, entitled ‘ Phe- 
redur,’ the hero of which is nota 
Christian, and the holy vessel of 
which is a mysterious relic of a past 
heathen rite. It is Sir Percival 
whom Schulz regards as the point of 
union between the story of the 
Graal and the adventures of chivalry 
for its recovery. ‘ The fable of the 
Graal,’ he says, ‘ did not exist in the 
chronicles of those countries which 
preserve the traditions of Arthur— 
Britain, France, and Ireland. The 
second group of romances, whose 
centre is the Graal, constitutes the 
Provencal and Spanish element ; 
the first is Welsh—and the point of 
union is the chief hero, Percival, the 
Peredur of the Welsh. (1) Until 
the middle of the twelfth century, not 
the slightest trace of the Graal, or 
anything resembling it, can be found 
in the Breton or Welsh poems ; (2), 
towards the same period we discover, 
in the French poems only, the first 
indications of any knowledge of the 
traditions of Arthur; and (3) this 
branch of poetry received a parti- 
ticular impulse from the sovereignty 
of England over a great part of 
France ; and we must be deceived 
upon every point if Arthur and the 
San Graal did not first meet half- 
way in France about 1150, coming 
from the north and from the south,’ 
The latest results of our insular 
criticism, however, select out of the 
five authors who are specially noted 
as the writers of Graal romances, 
Walter Map, or Mapes, the scho- 
larly and genial poet, who was arch- 
deacon of Oxford in the latter half 
of the twelfth century, as being the 
pioneer in this species of the litera- 
ture of chivalry. Mr. Skeat sup- 
poses that Walter Map wrote his 
romance ‘Joseph,’ about 1170, or a 
few years earlier. 

“Some of the writers of Graal ro- 
mances profess to have translated 
from a Latin original, which, in the 
case of the ‘History of the Holy 
Graal’ was said to be ‘ from the or!- 
ginal Latin, written by Jesus Christ 
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with His own hand, being the only 
writing made by God since His up- 
rising.’ The legend here involved is 
more particularly stated to the effect 
that in A.D. 717, in England, Christ, 
as a beautiful man, appeared to a 
Trinity-doubting monk, and _pro- 
mised to clear his doubts by means 
of a book which he presented to 
him. In this book were four 
treatises, of which one was the 
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‘Book of the Holy Graal,’ which has 
thus been laid open to the denuncia- 
tion of the author of a work en- 
titled, “‘ Britannia after the Romans,” 
as being ‘no romance, but a blas- 
phemous imposture, more extrava- 
gant and daring than any on record, 
in which it is endeavoured to pass 
off the mysteries of Bardism for 
direct inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost.’” 


THE THREE GRACES: 


A MADRIGAL, 


TELL me, little trembling rose, 

Thou whose sweet, coy crimson glows 
Where er lilies, chaste and pale, 

Mutely tell their pensive tale— 

What your name, and whence you came ? 


Whence your glory or your shame ! 


Tell me, faint zeolian moan, 

Thou whose plaintive monotone, 

Like the widowed dove’s at night, 
Chides a cheerful chirp’s delight— 

What your name, and whence your pain ? 
Why that trouble in your strain? 


Tell me, brilliant, pure and clear, 
Loth to leave thy purer sphere— 
Some dumb sorrow’s darkened plight 
Broke in poetry and light— 

What thy name, thy pleading charm ? 
Who could do thee any harm ? 


Blush am I ; but by-and-bye, 

If I live, they'll call me Sigh, 

I’m a sigh ; but if I grow, 

Tear they'll name me, for my woe. 
Call me Tear, dear, if I move 
Thee to pity—if I prove 

Wanton vanity above. 

I was Blush once, I was Sigh ; 

I'l] be Memory by-and-bye. 

—But our sorrow’s name is Love! 
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CurisTMAS stories have become as 
necessary at Christmas as roast beef 
and plum-pudding—with mince-pies 
to follow. And we know of no 
fitter accompaniment to those good 
things this Christmas time than Mr. 
Farjeon’s beautiful story. It is like 
a pathetic and exciting minstrel 
ballad-romance, if we could imagine 
a ballad-minstrel of the old days of 
feasting in bower and hall trans- 
planted to our modern drawing- 
room, and there framing a heart- 
stirring narrative of prosaic West- 
minster, and of Britain at the Anti- 
podes. Though written in prose, 
the story before us is highly idea- 
lised—“ too much so,” cries some 
prosaic reader, who will have it that 
Westminster must be Westminster 
and nothing else, and that gold- 
diggers and their wives must neces- 
sarily be a rough, coarse lot, and 
that people who have gone wrong 
in certain directions deserve their 
fate, and should be left to it. The 
matter may be argued in this direc- 
tion with much effect, no doubt; 
but that over, we follow with double 
delight, “Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses,” because of its very idealisa- 
tion of all the qualities of heart and 
soul that make Home a blessed 
place whenever Home Zs blessed. 
And who can estimate the amount 
of generous feeling, of devoted, self- 
sacrificing love, that actually exists 
among the poor? One half the 
world knows not how the other half 
lives, is a common saying. Society, 


as it is called, knows wonderfully 
little of the beautiful inner life, 
where the light of God’s countenance 
shines in upon the hearts, and on 
the dreary hearth-stones of the toil- 


1 “Bread and Cheese and Kisses.” 
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ing, suffering classes, Let Society 
read this simple domestic romance, 
and if not the better for it, why 
then, so much the worse for Society ! 
The introduction, “‘ which serves in 
part as a Dedication to the Memory 
of my Mother,” explains the title. 
“T think that in this wide world, 
among the thousands of millions of 
human beings who live and have 
passed away, there is not, and never 
was, a woman who lived her life 
more contentedly, nor one who 
strove more heartfully to make the 
most cheerful use of everything that 
fell to her lot—of even adversity, of 
which she had her full share. She 
was beloved by all who knew her, 
To her sympathising heart were con- 
fided many griefs which others had 
to bear; and, poor as she was for a 
long period of her life, she always, 
by some wonderful secret, of which 
I hope she was not the only pos- 
sessor, continued to help those who 
came to her in need, I remember 
asking her once how she managed 
it, ‘My dear,’ she answered, with a 
smile, which reminds me of a peace- 
ful moonlight night, ‘My dear, I 
have a lucky-bag.’ Where she kept 
it, heaven only knows ; but she was 
continually dipping her hand into it, 
and something good and sweet 
always came out.” 

“She was a capital housewife, and 
made much out of little. She had 
not one selfish desire, and being 
devoted to her children, she made 
their home bright for them.” 

“T would ask her often, being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
‘ Mother, what have you got for din- 
ner, to-day?’ ‘ Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses,’ she would reply merrily.” 
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“And to this day ‘Bread and 
Cheese and Kisses’ bears for me in 
its simple utterance a sacred and 
beautiful meaning. It means con- 
tentment ; it means cheerfulness ; it 
means the exercise of sweet words 


and gentle thought; it means 
Home!” 
‘“‘ Dear and sacred word! Letus 


get away from the garish light that 
disturbs it. Let you and I, this 
Christmas, retire for a while, and 
think of it and muse upon it. Let 
us resolve to cherish it always, and 
let us unite in the hope that its in- 
fluence for inconceivable good may 
not be lost in the turmoil of the 
“Great March” to the thunderous 
steps of which the world’s heart is 
mildly beating. Home! It is earth’s 
heaven! The flowers that grow 
within garret walls prove it; the 
wondering ecstasy that fills the 
mother’s breast as she looks upon 
the face of her firstborn, the quiet 
ministering to those we love, the un- 
selfishness, the devotion, the tender 
word, the act of charity, the self- 
sacrifice that finds creation there, 
prove it; the prayers that are said 
as we kneel by the bedside before 
committing our bodies to sleep, the 
little hands folded in worship, the 
lisping words of praise and of thanks 
to God that come from children’s 
lips, the teaching of those words by 
the happy mother, so that her child 
may grow up good, prove it. No 
lot in life is too lowly for this earth’s 
heaven. No lot in life is too lowly 
for the pure enjoyment of “ Bread 
and Cheese and Kisses.” 

The personages of the story all 
live within a circle of a mile around 
Westminster Abbey. 

“Within that space is contained 
all that ennobles life, and all that 
debases it ; and within that space, at 
the same moment, the lofty aspira- 
tions of the statesman pulses in the 
great Senate House in unison with 
the degraded desires of the inhabi- 
tant of Old Pye Street. There St. 
Giles and St. James elbow each 
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other. There may be seen, in one 
comprehensive glance, all the beauty 
and ugliness of life, all its hope and 
hopelessness, all its vanity and mo- 
desty, all its knowledge and igno- 
rance, all its piety and profanity, all 
fragrance and foulness. ‘The wisdom 
of ages, the nobility that sprung from 
fortunate circumstances or from 
brave endeavours, the sublime les- 
sons that lie in faith and heroism, 
sanctify the solemn aisles of the 
grand old Abbey. Within its sacred 
cloisters rest the ashes of the great ; 
outside its walls, brushing them with 
his ragged garments, skulks the thief 
—and worse.” 

The two principal characters, Saul 
Fielding and George Naldret, are 
working carpenters, who have lived 
and grown to manhood in West- 
minster. Saul is the elder of the two 
by six or seven years, and of superior 
mind. They have gradually become 
firm friends. ‘They have talked and 
read much together. Saul,especially, 
is a great reader, and desires to set 
many wrong things right He be- 
lieves that he has a mission to re- 
dress the wrongs of his class, and 
elects himself the champion of his 
fellow-workmen, He has a “fatal 
gift” of being able to speak well and 
fluently—beyond his real convic- 
tions ; the men listen to him, and 
accept his high-flown words as the 
soundest oflogic. A dispute between 
master and men occurs in a certain 
workshop. Saul plunges into the 
dispute, and by his “ fatal gift” in- 
flames the men, and fans the discon- 
tent until it spreads to other work- 
shops. Neither men nor masters 
will yield. A strike follows. In this 
strike Saul is the principal agitator. 
He is the speaker, and the man 
upon whom all depend, in whom all 
trust. But after making things as 


bitter as he can—after making the 
men believe that the masters are 
their natural enemies—after making 
a speech one night filled with false 
conclusions, but which fired the men 
to a more determined resistance— 















after doing all this, Saul suddenly 
deserts his followers, astonishing 
them by the statement that, upon 
more serious consideration, he has 
been led to alter his views, and that 
he is afraid of the misery a longer 
fight would bring upon them and 
their families. The men are of 
course furious ; they call him harsh 
names—return indignantly to work 
on the old terms, and all of them, 
masters and men, turn their backs 
upon the leader who had betrayed 
them. 

Does not Mr. Farjeon merit thanks 
for this wholesome lesson to the 
classes most concerned? Such de- 
lusive excitement, such false elo- 
quence, such miserable betrayal, has 
occurred again and again in trade 
annals, and yet workmen still listen, 
enchanted whenever the “ fatal gift” 
draws them into the snare, and their 
families suffer bitterly in strikes while 
the country is disquieted. At the 
same time, we are far from thinking 
that strikes are not sometimes ne- 
cessary. 

And the lesson for the reckless 
agitator—what is that? 

Saul finds himself in a terrible 
position. He can get no work, and 
sinks day by day. Only one friend 
is left to him of all his late attached 
fellow-workmen — George Naldret, 
who stands nobly by him, even when 
Saul has taken to drinking, and be- 
come a miserable outcast. 

We are just introduced to him, 
when he has been a few years in 
an utterly fallen condition. Three 
weeks before Christmas, he appears 
in Westminster, before the small, 
comfortable house occupied by 
George Naldret’s father—also a 
carpenter. Saul is peering through 
the shutters, to see if George is at 
home. 

“Mrs, Naldret runs into the pas- 
sage, and opens the street-door 
‘Who’s there?’ she cries, looking 
into the street and shivering, as the 
cold wind blows into her face, 
‘Who’s there? Don’t sneak away 
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like that, but come and show your 
face like a man !’ 

“The man pauses atthe challenge, 
stands irresolute for a moment or 
two, then walks slowly back to the 
window, with hanging head. 

“Show my face like a man! he 
repeats sadly, bitterly, and with a 
world of self-reproach in his tone, 
‘ There’s not much of that stuff left 
in me, Mrs. Naldret.’ 

** Good lord!’ she exclaims, as he 
stands before her like a criminal. 
‘It’s Saul Fielding !’ 

“*Ves,’ he replies. ‘It’s Saul 
Fielding—God help him!’ 

“*Why can’t Saul Fielding help 
himself?’ she retorts, half angrily, 
half pityingly. ‘There was stuff 
enough in him once—at all events, 
I thought so.’ 

«Show me the way!” he cries ; 
but lowers his tone instantly, and 
says humbly, ‘I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Naldret, for speaking in that 
manner. It’s ungrateful of me to 
speak like that to any of George’s 
friends, and least of all to his mother, 
that George loves like the apple of 
his eye.’ 

* * So he does, dear lad,’ says the 
grateful woman, ‘and it does my 
heart good to hear you say so. But 
you've nothing to be grateful to me 
for, Saul. I’ve never done you any 
good ; it’s never been in my power.’ 

“Yes, you have, and it has been 
in your power, Mrs. Naldret. Why, 
it was only last week that you offer- 
ed me——’ 

“*What you wouldn’t take,’ she 
interrupts hastily; ‘so you don’t 
know if I meant it. Let be! Let 
be? 

“ ___That you offered me food,’ 
he continues steadily. ‘But it’s 
like you and yours to make light of 
it. You’ve never done me any good! 
Why, you’re George’s mother, and 
you brought him into the world! 
and I owe him more than my life— 
ay, more than my life !” 

“*T know the friendship there was 
between you and George,’ she says, 
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setting the strength of his words to 
that account, “and that George 
loved you like a brother. More’s 
the pity, because of that, that you 
are as you are.’ 

“Tt is so,’ he assents meekly, 
‘but the milk’s spilt ; I can’t pick it 
up again.’ 

“*Saul, Saul! you talk like a 
woman.’ 

“*Do I? he asks tenderly, and 
looking into her face with respect 
and esteem in his eyes. ‘Then 
there’s some good left in me.’” 

This deeply-erring man had drag- 
ged down with him in his fall a 
woman who loved him, who trusted 
him, and whom he had robbed of 
her good name. But he was not 
evil enough to treat her unkindly, or 
to slight her love, or to be ungrateful 
for her great sacrifice. He speaks 
of her now to George’s mother. 

“*T know one who is stronger than 
{ am —better, wiser, than a hundred 
such as I—and I showed my appre- 
ciation of her goodness and her 
worth by doing her wrong. Show 
my face like a man! I ought to 
hide it, as the moles do, and show 
my contempt for myself by flying 
from the sight of man.’ 

* Filled with compassion, she turns 
her face from him so that she may 
not witness his grief. 

*«« She is the noblest, the best of 
women! he continues; ‘in the 
face of God, I sayit. Standing here, 
with His light shining upon me, 
with His keen wind piercing me to 
my bones (but it is just!) I bow to 
her, although I see her not, as the 
nearest approach to perfect goodness 
which it has ever been my happiness 
and my unhappiness to come in con- 
tact with. Ay, although virtue, as 
humanly exercised, would turn its 
back upon her.’ 

“Are you blaming the world, 
Saul Fielding?’ she asks, in a tone 
that has a touch of sternness in 
it, ‘for a fault which is all your 
own ?” 

** No,’ he answers ; ‘ I am justify- 
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ing Jane. J blame the world! A 
pretty object I, to turn accuser !’ 

“He appeals to his rags, in scorn 
of them and of himself. 

“Saul Fielding,’ she says, after a 
pause, during which she feels no- 
thing but ruth for his misery, ‘ you 
are abit of a scholar; you have gifts 
that others could turn to account, 
if they had them. Before you— 
you , 

“¢ Went wrong,’ he adds, as she 
hesitates: ‘I know what you would 
say. Go on, Mrs. Naldret. Your 
words don’t hurt me.’ 

“* Before that time, George used 
to come home full of admiration for 
you and your gifts. He said that 
you were the best-read man in all 
the trade, and I’m sure, to hear you 
speak is proof enough of that. Well, 
let be, Saul; let the past die, and 
make up your mind, like a man, to 
do better in the future.’ 

“*QLet the past die!’ he repeats, 
as through the clouds that darken 
his mind rifts of human love shine, 
under the influence of which his 
voice grows indescribably soft and 
tender. ‘Let the past die! No, 
not for a world of worlds. Though 
it is filled with shame, I would not 
let it go.’” 

Jim Naldret would not allow Saul 
to enter his house, and his wife fears 
his return while Saul is lingering at 
the door. George is going to emi- 
grate, and Saul wants to see him be- 
fore he goes. 

*¢ Do you think Jim Naldret would 
like to see his son talking to Saul 
Fielding?’ asks the carpenter’s wife. 

“* No, I don’t suppose he would,’ 
replies Saul quickly; ‘but for all 
that, I shall do George no harm. I 
would lay down my life to serve 
him. You don’t know what binds 
me and George together.’ ” 

This alludes to a secret service of 
difficulty and personal risk which 
George has rendered to his unfortu- 
nate friend, and this secret the reacler 
must discover for him or herself by 
reading the story. It is a beautiful 
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and touching episode, which would 
be spoiled by our meddling. 

“*And he is going away soon— 
how soon, Mrs. Naldret ?” 

“*In a very few days,’ she an- 
swered, with a sob in her throat. 

“* God speed him! Ask him to 
see me before he goes, will you, Mrs. 
Naldret ?” 

“Ves, I will, Saul, and thank 
you a thousand times for the good 
feeling you show to him.’ 

“«¢Te}l him that I have joined the 
waits, and that he will hear my flute 
among them any night this week. 
T'll manage so that we don’t go away 
from this neighbourhood till he bids 
good-bye to it.’ 

“Joined the waits ! she exclaims. 
*Good Lord! Have you come to 
that?” 

“<That’s pretty low, isn’t it?” he 
says, with a light laugh, and with a 
dash of satire in his tone. ‘ But 
then, you know—playing the flute— 
is one of my gifts—(I learnt it myself 
when I was a boy), and it’s the only 
thing I can get todo. Is there any 
tune you're very fond of, and would 
like to hear as you lie a-bed? If 
there is, we'll play it.’ 

“ “If you couldplay a tune to keep 
George at home,’ says Mrs. Naldret, 
“ that’s the tune I’d like to hear.’ 

“Your old gospel of content- 
ment ” he remarks. 

**T like to let well alone,’ she re- 
plies, with emphatic nods ; ‘ if you’d 
been content with that years ago, in- 
stead of trying to stir men up—’ 

*¢T shouldn’t be as I am now,’ he 
says, interrupting her. ‘You are 
right. Good night, and God bless 

u.” 

“ He shuffles off without waiting for 
another word, blowing on his fingers, 
which are almost frozen. Mrs. Nal- 
dret, who is also cold enough by 
this time, is glad to get to her fire- 
side. Her thoughts follow Saul 
Fielding. ‘Poor fellow,’ she muses, 
*I should like to have had him by 
the fire for a while, but Jim would 
have been angry. And to be sure 
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it wouldn’t be right, with the life 
he’s been leading. But how well he 
talks, and how clever he is! What’ll 
be the end of him, goodness only 
knows. He’s made me feel quite 
soft. And how he loves George! 
That’s what makes me like him. 
‘You don’t know what binds me 
and George together,’ he said. ‘I 
would lay down my life to serve 
him,’ hé said. Well, there must be 
some good in a man who speaks 
like that.’” 

And so the reader thinks, and 
follows with keen interest the steps 
of his restoration. Few things in 
fiction are finer. Indeed, to us the 
whole conception of Saul appears 
quite original. We are told recently 
that Charles Dickens’ “ Walter Gay ” 
was at one time intended to show 
that wretched personal ruin of which 
we have all seen examples in every- 
day life, when mere love of adven- 
ture and boyish light-heartedness 
slides into negligence, idleness, dis- 
sipation, intemperance; and the 
great novelist intended to exhibit 
something of the philosophy of it, in 
great temptation and an easy nature, 
and to show how the good turns out 
the bad by degrees. Mr. Farjeon’s 
“Saul Fielding” has sunk close on 
destruction from causes the very 
reverse. Out of the very superiority 
of his mind—out of his very best 
intentions towards his fellows, has 
arisen his special temptations. Sunk 
in these, it would appear that no- 
thing short of a miracle could restore 
him. But the Author of every good 
and perfect gift opens before him a 
way of escape—beset with difficul- 
ties, indeed, almost unsurmountable, 
yet accessible to a brave, determined 
spirit, sincerely repenting its errors, 
and eager to arise out of the slough 
of misery. 

Mrs. Naldret, we have seen, gave 
the first suggestion, and stimulated 
him to new and hopeful exertion, 
We have come to a scene requiring 
no slight moral courage on the part 
of the writer, who, however, has 
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worked out his idea with singular once, and said in a troubled 


delicacy and profound pathos. 

Saul returns to his “ home”—a 
miserable garret with sloping roof, 
furnished scantily with a few rickety 
and broken articles. In such a 
place—and under the dark cloud of 
sin—break in gleams of the celestial 
light of love. 

“ There were signs in the room ofa 
woman’s care, and Saul Fielding sat 
down on the wheezy chair, and 
waited with his head resting upon 
his hand. He had not long to wait; 
the sound of light steps running up 
the stairs caused him to rise, and 
look towards the door. 

“*Tane!’ 

“ She nodded and kissed him, and 
asked him if he were hungry. 

“* No,’ he answered ; ‘ where have 
you been to ?” 

* Only on a little errand. Come, 
you must be hungry ; you've had no 
tea, I know.’ 

“ She took the remains of a loaf, 
and a yellow basin containing a little 
dripping, from a cupboard, and cut 
the bread and spread the dripping 
solicitously. Then she pressed him 
to eat. 

“¢T shall have some with you,’ she 
said. 

“To please her he forced himself 
to eat. 

“¢Tt’s very cold, Jane.’ 

“ Very, Saul.’ 

“She was a woman who once was 
very fair to look at, who was fair 
now, despite her poverty. She was 
not more than twenty-five years of 
age, but she looked older ; there was 
no wedding-ring on her finger, and 
she was too poor for adornment of 
any kind about her person. There 
was beauty in her, however; the 
beauty that lies in resignation. And 
now, as Saul Fielding looked on her 
furtively, he noticed, with evident 
inward fear, a certain kind of sad 
resolution in her manner which 
tempered the signs of long-suffer- 
ing that dwelt in her face. He 
put his hand timidly upon her 


voice— 

“* You have no flannel petticoat 
so Jane.’ 

**No Saul,’ she answered cheer- 
fully ; ‘I have pledged it.’ 

*“* An impressive silence followed. 
As the darkness that fell upon Egypt 
could be felt, so the silence that fell 
upon this room spoke: with bitter 
brazen tongue. 

“¢T have been out all the after- 
noon,’ she said presently. ‘ First I 
went to——-you know where.’ 

“¢ And saw her! he asked wist- 
fully. 

“Ves; she was playing on the 
door-step. She looked so beautiful! 
I—I kissed ker !’ 

“ All the love that woman’s heart 
can feel, all the tenderness of which 
woman’s love is capable, were ex- 
pressed in the tone in which she 
uttered these simple words. She 
placed her fingers on her lips, and 
dwelt upon the memory of the kiss 
with tearful eyes, with heart that 
ached with excess of love. 

““* Did I tell you that last week 
tried again to get work, Saul ?” 

“* No,’ he said ; ‘ you failed !’ 

“Ves; I failed,’ she repeated 
sadly. 

“*T ask myself sometimes if I am 
a man, exclaimed Saul, in contempt 
of himself, spurning himself as it 
were; ‘If I have anything of a 
man’s spirit left within me. Mrs. 
Naldret said something of that sort 
to me this very night—not unkindly, 
but with a good purpose. When I 
think of myself as I was many years 
ago, it seems to me that I am trans- 
formed. And the future! Good 
God ! what lies in it for us ?’ 

***T am a tie upon you, Saul.’ 

“*A tie upon me! he said, ina 
tone of wonder. ‘Jane, you are 
my salvation! But for you I should 
have drifted into God knows what. 
You are at once my joy and my re- 
morse.’ 

“He took from the mantelshelf a 
broken piece of looking-glass, and 
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gized at the reflection of his face. 
A bold and handsome face, but 
with deeper lines in it than his 
years, which were not more than 
thirty-two or three, warranted. Strong 
passion and dissipation had left strik- 
ing marks behind them, but his clear 
blue eyes were as yet undimmed, 
and shone with a lustre which denot- 
ed that there was vigour still in him. 
His mouth was large, and the lips 
were the most noticeable features in 
his face ; they were the lips of one to 
whom eloquence came as a natural 
gift, firm, and tremulous when need 
be. The change that he saw in him- 
self as he looked back to the time 
gone by gave point and bitterness to 
his next words, 

“*T was not like this once. When 
you first saw me, Jane, these marks 
and lines were wanting—they have 
come all too soon. But no one is 
to blame but I. I have brought it 
all on myself. On myself! On you! 
—you suffer with me, patiently, un- 
complainingly. You have a greater 
load than I to bear; and me will 
not let me lighten it.’ 

“<¢T will not let you, Saul !"I do 
not understand.’ 

“* Because every time I approach 
the subject, I try to approach it by 
a different road.’ 

“* Ah, I know now,’ she said, softly. 

*** Jane, I ask you for the twentieth 
time.” He held out his hands sup- 
plicatingly to her. ‘Let me do 
what I can fo remove the shame 
from you. Let me do what I can 
to atone for my fault. As you love 
me, Jane, marry me !’ 

“* As I love you, Saul, I refuse !’ 

“ He turned from her, and paced 
the room; she watched him with 
steady, loving eyes, and the signs of 
sad, fixed resolution deepened in her 
face. 

“* Come and sit by me, Saul.’ 

“ He obeyed her, and she drew his 
head upon her breast, and kissed 
his lips. 

“ ¢ There’s no question—no doubt 
of the love between us, Saul ?’ 
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** None, Jane.’ 
*«* Tf some chance were to part us 
this night, and I was never to look 
upon your face again——’ 

6 Jane!’ 

*¢ And I was never to look upon 
your face again,’ she repeated, with 
a cheerful smile, ‘I should, if I 
lived to be an old woman, and you 
to be an old man, never for one 
moment doubt that you loved me 
through all the years.’ 

“« Ttis like you, Jane ; your faith 
would not be misplaced.’ 

**¢T know it, and I know that you 
would be to me the same—you 
would believe that no other man 
could hold the place in my heart 
that you have always held,’ 

“He tock her in his arms, and 
said that she was his anchor; that 
as nothing on earth could shake her 
faith in him, so nothing on earth 
could shake his faith in her; after 
what she had said (although he 
knew it before, and would have 
staked his worthless life on it), could 
she still refuse to allow him to make 
her the only reparation it was in his 
power to make ? 

“She waived the question for the 
present, and said— 

“*We are at the lowest ebb, 
Saul.’ 

“* ¢ Aye,’ he answered. 

“«Then you must not think of 


drifting,’ she said, tenderly; ‘we 
have drifted low enough. Re- 
member, Saul,’ and she took his 


hand in hers, and looked into his 
eyes, ‘we have not ourselves alone 
to think of. There is another. It 
only needs resolution. Come—let us 
talk of it. Here, there is no hope.’ 

“There seems none, Jane; all 
heart has left me.’ 

“* Elsewhere things might be bet- 
ter for you.’ 

** ¢ For us,’ he said, correcting her. 

“** What is better for you is better 
for me,’ she replied. ‘I heard to- 
day that George Naldret—’ 

“* God bless him ? 

“** Amen ! God bless him ! I heard 
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to-day that he was going sooner 
than was expected.’ 

“<*T heard so, too, Jane; and I 
went round to Mrs. Naldret’s to- 
night to see him if I could, but he 
had not come home.’ 

“¢ Saul,’ she said, hiding her face 
on his shoulder, and pressing him in 
her arms, as one might do who was 
about to leave what she loved best 
in this world, we have suffered 
much together; our love for each 
other seems to keep us down.’” . . 

“Tt is a blessing for many,’ she 
said, ‘that these new lands have 
been discovered. A man can com- 
mence a new life there without 
being crushed by the misfortunes or 
faults of the past, if he be earnest 
enough to acquire strength. It 
might be a blessing to you.’ 

“*It might,’ he assented, ‘if you 
were with me.’ 

“* You, with your gifts, with your 
talent for many things, might do 
well there.’ ” 

The lamp goes out. Sitting with 
her in the darkness his heart softens 
still more with sweet memories of 
their early love. 

But the misery of the present time 
was too pressing to forget for more 
than a brief space, and he raised his 
head from her breast, and faced the 
gleams of the clear bright cold night, 
as they shone through the garret- 
window. 

“¢Tf I were to tell you,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘that I have felt no sorrow 
because of the position we are in— 
not as regards money, though that 
cannot be worse, but as regards our 
living together, not being married— 
I should tell you what is not true. 
I have felt bitter, bitter sorrow— 
bitter, bitter shame. When friends 
fell off from me, I suffered much. 
When the dearest one I had, a girl 
of my own age, said, ‘ Father for- 
bids me to speak to you because you 
are leading a wrong life ; when you 
are married, perhaps father will not 
be so hard upon you, and we may 
be friends 2gain,—though never as 
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we were, Jane! never as we were!’ 
I turned sick, Saul, because I loved 
her.’ 

They reverted to the strike that 
had proved so disastrous for them. 

“¢T had my doubts that very night, 
after 1 had made the speech that in- 
flamed me in the making as much as 
it inflamed the men in the hearing. 
I lost my head; no wonder they 
turned against me afterwards. I 
should have done the same by them. 
But in acting as I did, I acted con- 
scientiously. What, then, did I do. 
When I began to feel the conse- 
quences of my own act, I sought for 
consolation in drink, and but for 
your steady, unwavering faith—but 
for your patient endurance, and 
vour untiring efforts to bring me 
back to reason, might have found a 
lower depth even than that?” ... 

“ ¢ Saul,’ she said, ‘if 1 have done 
my duty to you—and I have striven 
to do it with all my heart and soul— 
it remains for you to do your duty 
by me.’” . “*We cannot goon 
as we are. We have come low— 
very low ; but worse is before us, if 
we are content to let it come with- 
out an effort to avoid it. Listen. 
The greatest happiness that can fall 
to my lot is to be your wife.’ 

“ ¢T believe it,’ he said. 

**¢ But not as youare, Saul! Tear 
yourself from your present surreund- 
ings—tear yourself from this place, 
where there is no hope for you nor 
forme! Ifwe were at opposite ends 
of the world, there is a tie that binds 
us which neither of us can ever for- 
get. Ifshe were in her grave, her 
lips would seek my breast, her little 
hands would stretch themselves out 
to you, to caress your face! What 
kind of happiness would it be for 
you to be able to say, ‘ Come, love, 
I have a home for you, for her?” 
~ «ss “* Make the effort !—away 
from here. If you succeed—never 
mind how humble it is, never mind 
how poor—I will be ycur wife, loving 
you no more than I| love ycu now, 
and you will repay me for all that I 
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have suffered. Ifyou fail—— But you 
will not fail, Saul. I knowit! I feel 
it! Make the effort; for the sake 
of my love for you, for the sake of 
yours for me. I think, if it were 
placed before me that you should 
make the effort, and, failing, die, or 
that we should remain as we are, 
I should chose to lose you, and 
never look upon your face again—— 
Here ! we are near the end of this 
sad year. Christmas is coming, Saul. 
Let it be the turning over of a new 
leaf for us. Nerve yourself—lI will 
not say for your own sake—but for 
mine, and meet the dawning of a 
new year, begin a new life.’” 

At last he promised to try, though 
the road was dark before him. 

They parted with many tears and 
kisses, though he had no idea that 
when he joined the waits that night, 
he had seen the last of her. But, 
returning at three o’clock in the 
morning, he found her gone. The 
shock was terrible at first, and the 
picture of his sorrowful desolation 
must draw the tears from many eyes. 
Jane had left a farewell letter for 
him of sweet affection and earnest 
faith. She cheers him to the’ ven- 
ture! and tells him she has taken 
service with a respectable family, 
who live a long way off. “* As long 
as I live, not a day will pass without 
praying for a better fortune for you 
and for me, to Him who sees all 
things, and who, my heart tells me, 
approves of what I am doing now. 
Pray to Him alone, dear love. He 
will hear you, and pity. Dear love, 
good bye! All my prayers are with 
you. Let them and the memory of 
me sustain your heart ; as the con- 
sciousness of your love for me, and 
my faith in God’s goodness, will sus- 
tain mine. ‘Till death, and after it, 
your own, JANE.’ 

“ He read the letter twice, first with 
only a vague sense of its meaning, 
but the second time with a clearer 
understanding Sobs came from his 
chest, tears came from his eyes, the 
hand that held the paper trembled 
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as he read. He knew that she was 
right. But it was hard to bear— 
bitterly hard to bear. How lonely 
the room looked—how mean, and 
miserable, and desolate! Faint as 
he was—for he had been standing 
in the cold streets for hours playing 
with the waits, and nothing but a sup 
of water from a drinking-fountain 
had passed his lips—he had no 
consciousness of physical weakness. 
All his thoughts were of Jane, all 
his heart, and soul, and mind, were 
charged with tenderness for his dear 
woman. He looked at the words 
‘Dear Love,’ until he heard her 
voice speaking them. He had no 
thought of following her ; her happi- 
ness depended upon his obeying 
her, and he would obey her. He 
had resolved upon that immediately. 
But O, if he could hold her in his 
embrace once more! If he could 
hear her dear voice again! If, with 
her arms around him, he could tell 
her that he would be faithful to his 
promise! He dashed the tears from 
his eyes. ‘She is thinking of me 
now,’ he sobbed; ‘she is awake, 
and praying for me now! All the 
suffering of our poverty was hers. 
She took it all upon herself, dear 
soul! She knew, and I did not; 
and her heart was bleeding while she 
shed the light of hope upon mine! 
What does she say here, dear soul, 
to lessen my pain? ‘ You have said 
so much to-night to comfort me! I 
treasure your words. The are balm 
to my heart.’ It is like her—it is 
like her to write these words. She 
knew, dear woman, she knew, dear 
heart, that they would comfort me / 
But I want strength! I want 
strength!’ His eyes travelled over 
the letter again, and again he 
read the words, ‘ Pray to Him also, 
dear love, He will hear you, 
and pity.’ Pressing the paper to 
his lips, Saul Fielding sank upon his 
knees, and bowed his head upon the 
bed.” 

‘This is a sweet and touching idyll, 
but we cannot let it pass without say- 
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ing how very, very far it is from being 
a typical picture of such relations 
among the working-classes. Un- 
happily, the daily papers and com- 
mon experience show a clear, stern 
fact—that such relations, being al- 
most always associated with intem- 
perate habits, the two evils act on 
each other, producing more or less 
of brutality, cruelty, violence, and 
crime; generally exercised toward 
the helpless woman who has placed 
herself in bondage, sometimes over- 
whelming both in one common de- 
struction. 

Saul has now to begin his pilgri- 
mage—but how? He has not a 
shilling in the world, nor any friends 
powerful enough to help him. 
Heaven’s gate seems to be more 
easily accessible to him than this new 
land across the seas. But he remem- 
bers that his friend George has had 
a free passage-ticket to the other end 
of the world given him bya Mr. 
Million, a public man. Perhaps Mr. 
Million would assist Saul also. He 
visits Mr, Million to try. This scene 
is worth attentive study. Mr. Million 
is an M.P., who has a fortune from 
a brewery, and he professes to be a 
great friend of the working man—and 
so he is, for that working man 
who drinks large quantities of Mil- 
lion’s Entire and Million’s treble X, 
and who in no way disturbs the sel- 
fish interests of his class. But Saul’s 
opinions do not suit the rich brewer. 
They are drawn forth by arrogant 
and insolent questioning. Here are 
some of them—for be it remembered 
Saul has been a hard reader and 
thinker, and has made up his mind 
on many ofthe problems that agitate 
modern society. 

***T think, | sir,’ 


he says firmly 
and respectfully, ‘that the working 
classes—by which I mean all in the 
land who have to work with their 
hands for daily bread—do not re- 
ceive, as things go, a fair equivalent 
for their work. Their wages are not 


sufficient. They seem to me to be 
framed upon a basis which makes 
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the work of ekeing them out so as 
to make both ends meet a harder 
task than the toil by which they are 
earned. The working man’s discon- 
tent does not spring from his work ; 
he does that cheerfully almost al- 
ways. It springs out of the fact, 
that the results of his work are not 
sufficient for comfort, and certainly 
not sufficient to dispel the terrible 
anxiety which hangs over the future, 
when he is ill and unable to work, 
perhaps, or when he and his wife are 
too old for work.’ 

“*Qh, indeed! exclaims Mr. 
Million. ‘ You give him a wife !’ 

“ * Yes, sir ; his life would be a bur- 
den indeed without woman’s love.’ 

“Mr. Million stares loftily at Saul 
Fielding. 

“«¢ And children, doubtless !’ 

““¢ Happy he who has them! It 
is Nature’s law; and no man can 
gainsay it.’ The theme possesses a 
fascination for Saul Fielding, and he 
continues warmly, ‘I put aside as 
outrageous all that is said of the folly 
and wickedness of poor people marry- 
ing and having large families. This 
very fact, which theorists wax indig- 
nant over—theorists, mind you, who 
have wives and families themselves, 
and who, by their arguments, lay 
down the monstrous proposition that 
Nature works in the blood according 
to the length of a man’s purse—this 
very fact has made England strong ; 
had it been otherwise, the nation 
would have been emasculated. Be- 
sides you can’t set natural feeling to 
the tune of theory; nor, when a man’s 
individual happiness is concerned, 
can you induce him to believe in the 
truth of general propositions which, 
being carried out in his own person 
as one of the units, would make his 
very existence hateful to him.’ 

.- ‘Mr. Million opens his eyes even 
wider than before ; such language 
from the lips of the ragged man 
before him is indeed astonishing. 

“* What more have you to say?” he 
gasps, ‘You will want property 
equally divided—’ 
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“* No, sir, indeed,’ interrupts Saul 
Fielding, daring to feel indignant. 
‘The man who makes honestly for 
himself is entitled to possess and 
enjoy—’ 

“* You would, at all events, feed 
the working-man with a silver 
spoon? You would open the places 
of amusement for him on the Sab- 
bath ?’ 

**T would open some and shut 
others.’ 

““* What places, now ?’ 

““¢The museums and public gal- 
leries. I would give him every 
chance—he has a right to it—to 
elevate himself during the only lei- 
sure he has.’ 

*“¢ And in this way you would de- 
secrate the Sabbath ?” 

“ For the life of him Saul Fielding 
cannot help saying, ‘ A greater dese- 
cration than even that can be in 
your eyes, takes place on the Sab- 
bath in places that are open in the 
name of the law.’ 

“¢ You refer to ; 

“** Public-houses. If they are al- 
lowed to be open, what reasonable 
argument can be brought against the 
opening of places the good influ- 
ence of which is universally acknow- 
ledged? It is the withholding of 
these just privileges that causes 
much discontent and ill-feeling.’ ” 





“<*T have heard quite enough of 
your opinions, sir. Come to the 
point of your visit.’” 

Saul explains. 

“*T have been especially unfortu- 
nate in my career, sir. As I told 
you, I am willing to work, but am 
unable to obtain it. If I could 
emigrate ; if I could get into a new 
country, where labour is scarce, 
things might be better for me.’ 

“The poor man is helpless at the 
rich man’s feet, and the rich man 
plays with him, as a cat with a 
mouse. 

“* Well,’ he says, ‘emigrate. The 
country would be well rid of such as 
you.’” 
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Saul repeats—“ ‘1 have no means, 
sir ; I am poor and helpless,’ 

“** How do you propose to effect 
your object, then ?’ 

“There are Government emi- 
grant ships which take men out, I 
have heard, for very little—for 
nothing almost.’ ” 

Saul suggests that the public men 
—the “friend to the working 
classes ”—may assist him to a free 
passage, as George Naldret had 
been assisted. Then comes the 
dramatic discovery that George has 
not had his ticket from the great 
brewer, but from the brewer’s son, 
who has a wicked object in sending 
the young carpenter to the other 
side of the world. 

The very idea of George’s emi- 
grating to become richer before he 
marries sweet Bessie Sparrow, the 
grocer’s granddaughter, had been 
suggested by young Mr. Million, an 
idle young fellow, who is almost 
entirely occupied with a “traffic in 
wild oats,” and is endeavouring to 
pursue this traffic at the grocer’s, 
where he assists old Ben Sparrow in 
trouble, and plots to mislead his 
granddaughter, and separate her 
from George Naldret. George would 
never have thought of going away, 
but have been content with “ Bread 
and Cheese and Kisses” in a 
humble home, but for the rich young 
gentleman’s promptings. However, 
his unfortunate friend, Saul, opens 
George’s eyes, in a passionate scene. 
George then crumpled the free 
ticket in his hand, and tore it fiercely 
in twain. But Saul caught his arm, 
and stayed its destination. 

“*No, no, George!’ he cried, but 
his cry was like a whisper. ‘ Don’t 
destroy it! Give it, Oh give it to 
me! Think of the future that is 
open to me—to her, unless I can 
see a way. The way is here! Here 
is my salvation! Letme go instead 
He fell upon his knees 
and raised his hands tremblingly, 
as if the Death Angel were before 
him, and he was. not prepared. ‘If 
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I live I will repay you, so help me, 
the Great God!” 

“George muttered, ‘ Take it. For 
me it is useless. May it bring you 
the happiness that I have lost !’” 

Mr. Farjeon shows that emigration 
may bean evil as well as a good—an 
evil when it takes a man from quiet, 
happily-settled domestic ties, and 
sends him away in a vain search 
after riches, troubling the hearts of 
those who love him, and too often 
ending in disappointment and sor- 
row, not unfrequently in demora- 
lisation or destruction, but an im- 
mense good when it gives an un- 
fortunate a fresh start in life. 

We follow Saul hopefully to the 
Antipodes. His adventures there 
are thrilling in their interest. We 
are told the history of the discovery 
of gold in “Campbell’s Ranges,” 
and how some two hundred persons 
pitched a couple of score of tents 
there—forming “a town.” 

Saul “wandered into it, looking 


about him strangely, wistfully—for 
old-world ways were upon him, and 
old-world thoughts were stirring in 
his mind—a man, tall, blue-eyed, 
and strong.” 

He was told of the place “ where 
the gold comes from” far over the 


mountains. He only stopped to 
buy a little flour, he could not afford 
much, and then he walked on to- 
ward that place. When he at last 
reached it, he saw a few white 
canvas tents, “lying in the lap of 
night,” almost hidden in the saddle 
of a gully, in the centre of a forest 
of mountain peaks. The diggers 
are some from old Devon, England’s 
garden land ; some from the Cornish 
mines, some from the motherland’s 
fevered cities. 

“The rough diggers often spoke 
among themselves of the manner of 
his coming to them. They were 
working in the gullies, which were 
rich with gold ; some were burrowing 
at the bottom of their mines, some 
were standing by the windlasses, 
hauling up the precious dirt. They 
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had been working so from sunrise, 
and their hearts were light ; for the 
future was as glowing as the bright 
colours of the sun were when they 
turned out to work—as glowing as 
the beautiful colours in the sky 
were now. It was sunset. The 
gold-diggers, standing in the sun’s 
light, with strong chests partly 
bared, with strong arms wholly so, 
were working with a will. Now and 
then snatches of song burst from 
their lips —now and then jests and 
good-humoured words were flung 
from one to the other. The women 
were busy outside their tents, light- 
ing fires to prepare for supper; three 
or four children were playing with a 
goat and a dog; a cat—yes, a cat! 
—stepped cautiously out of a tent, 
and gazed solemnly about. And all 
around them and above them were 
the ground-hills and mountains, 
stretching for miles on every side. 
It was a wonderful life amidst won- 
derful scenes. Close contact with 
the grandeur of nature, and with its 
sublime influences, humanised many 
of the rough men, and melted them 
to love and tenderness. The hills 
were full of echoes ; when the thun- 
der came, the titanic hollows sent 
the news forth and brought it back 
again ; it was like God’s voice speak- 
ing with eternal majesty. As the 
diggers looked up from their work, 
they saw, upon one of the nearest 
peaks, a man standing with sunset 
colours all around him. 

Saul came with slow and painful 
steps down into the valley. “‘ Pale, 
patient-looking, footsore, ragged, and 
with deep lines on his face.” After 
a few inquiries from the jealous 
workers, who were afraid of too 
mauy new arrivals, he sat on the 
ground a short distance from them, 
worn out with hunger and fatigue. 
The gold-diggers spoke to one an- 
other, and looked at him, but made 
noadvance. The women also raised 
their heads and cast many a curious 
glance at the stranger. He wistfully 
glanced at them, and watched the 
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children playing. ‘‘ Behind the hills 
sunk the sun, and night drained the 
fiery peaks of evezy drop of blood.” 
The gold-diggers left off work, and, 
suspicious of the stranger, and afraid 
of bushrangers, took their buckets 
and tools to their tents, and took 
the ropes from the windlasses, They 
let off their fire-arms and re-loaded 
them. The darker shadows came 
down upon the valleys, and wrapt 
the man and his misery from their 
gaze and comprehension. They 
could see the faint outlines of his 
form, nothing more. 

“He gazed around and above 
him, at the solemn hills, at the 
solemn sky, and thought, ‘ For my- 
self I should be content to die here, 
and now. But for her—for her! 
Give me strength, great God—sus- 
tainme! He knelt, and buried his 
face in his hands; and when the 
moon rose, as it did soon after, it 
shone upon his form. A woman, 
standing at the door of her tent was 
the first to see him in his agony of 
supplication. She hurried in to her 
husband, who was nursing a little 
daughter on his knees. ‘ David,’ 
she said, ‘that man is praying. 
There can be no harm in him, and 
he has no shelter. He may be in 
want of food.’ ‘ Poor man!’ said 
the little daughter. The father lifted 
her gently from his knee, and went 
out without a word. The touch of 
a hand upon his shoulder roused the 
stranger, and he looked into David’s 
face. 

“*What are you doing?’ asked 
David. 

“ * Praying ?” 

“For what ?” 

“For strength, for comfort. I 
need both. Turn your face from 
me! I am breaking down!’ 

“A great sob came from the 
stranger's heart. David, with averted 
face, stood steady and silent far 
full five minutes. Then placed his 
hand upon the stranger’s shoulder, 
and spoke : 


“* Come with me. 


I can give 
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you a shelter to-night, 
sent me to you.’ 

So Saul was +ospitably received 
into the gold-digger’s tent, and was 
fed and warmed and comforted, 
Within a month every one in the 
little colony loved him. 

“Love is not hard to win. Try, 
you who doubt. Try, with gentle- 
ness and kindness, and with charit- 
able heart.” 

Three months pass. 
and winter. The snow season is in 
its meridian. The colony is snow- 
bound—fifty souls in all, beside a 
dozen dogs, three goats, a large 
number of poultry, and a cat. “ The 
shade of Whittington would rejoice 
if it knew that this cat cost an 
ounce of gold—and a pinch over.” 
The heights all around are man- 
deep in snow. The diggers are not 
dismayed as yet. They have wood 
and provisions for six months, and 
nearly every man there is worth his 
hundred ounces of gold. Saul has 
eighty ounces, and he keeps it next 
to his heart, sewn in his blue serge 
shirt. David and Saul were mates, 
They dug and shared, and he lived 
with the father, mother, and child. 
A great and blessed change had 
passed over him. 

“How tender his heart grew 
during this time! How he blessed 
God for His goodness! What 
beauty he saw in every evidence of 
the great Creator! He made the 
rough men better, and often in the 
evening they would gather round 
him while he read to them, and 
talked with them. The Sabbath 
day, from the time he came among 
them, was never passed without 
prayer—and they all lived happily 
together. Then the snow began to 
fall, ‘They laughed and said, ‘ after 
the snow, the primroses! The 
children played with it, and pelted 
each other with snowballs, and the 
men joined in the sport. The goats 
scampered up the hills in mad de- 
light, and sent the snow-sprays in 
the air with their hoofs. The women 
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looked on lovingly, and the little 
gully was filled with pleasant mirth. 
At night they clustered round the 
fires, and raised up pictures for the 
future. They talked of their gold, 
not greedily, but gratefully, and 
blessed the land which gave them 
its [treasures willingly ; and in their 
dreams they dreamed of dear old 
England, and of the dear faces at 
home—the dear faces which would 
smile upon them by-and-bye, please 
God.” 

But that was never to be! The 
soft snow fell and fell, day after day, 
week after week. Saul woke in 
terror one night. He felt as if a 
spirit’s voice had roused him. He 
went out toward the hills with a pole 
to try the snow. Ankle-deep, knee- 
deep, waist-deep, breast-deep ; and 
yet he had not walked more than 
five hundred yards. He was in a 
snow prison. Reason almost de- 
serted him, as he cried “Jane! 
Jane !” the echoes dying away mourn- 
fully. 

Slowly and painfully he traced his 
steps to the tent, and crept into the 
blankets again. The moan of the 
wind again frightened him. The 
moan grew into a shriek, and rushed 
past the tent and over the hills, like 
an angry spirit. It brought the 
Snow-Drift on the few low-lying 
tents of the gold-diggers. Never 
did we read a more soul-moving 
scene than that which follows. 

Saul did not perceive the immi- 
nent fate. 

“God shield you, dear woman ! 
he murmured, thinking of Jane, as 
he fell into a doze. ‘God bring 
you to me!’ 

“ All night long the wind shrieked 
and whistled through the tents ; the 
men, tired out with their exertions, 
did not wake. But the women did, 
and lay and trembled. David's wife 
awoke. 

“* David,’ she whispered, but he 
did not hear her. 

“* What's the matter, mother? 
murmured her daughter. 
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“* Nothing, child ! nothing! It’s 
only the wind. Hush ! one mustn’t 
wake father. Go to sleep, darling 

“The sun rose late the next morn- 
ing, and a dim blood-veil was in the 
sky, which made some of them think 
that it was night still. The miners 
found the snow round their huts to 
be three feet deep. They looked 
anxious at this. 

«We can master the snow,’ they 
whispered one to another, ‘ but the 
Drift will master us.’ Even as they 
spoke, the wind, which had lulled, 
began to moan again, and before 
they had been working an hour, 
shovelling away the snow, the wind- 
storm, bringing the snow with it 
from the heights over which it 
rushed, blinded them, and drove 
them into their tents for shelter, 
They could not hold their feet. ‘ Let 
us hope it'll not last long,’ they said ; 
and they took advantage of every 
lull to work against their enemy, not 
like men, but like heroes. 

“** What makes you so downcast, 
Saul?’ asked David; he had not 
begun to lose heart. 

Saul looked in silence at David's 
wife and David’s daughter; they 
were at the far end of the hut. 

“Vou are not frightened, Saul, 
surely ?’ said David. 

“*Not for myself, David,’ whis- 
pered Saul. ‘But tell me.. What 
kind of love do you bear for your 
wife and child?’ David's look was 
sufficient answer. ‘I have a perfeet 
love for a woman also, David. If 
she were here, as your wife is with 
you, I could bear it, and so could 
she. David, we are beset by a 
terrible danger. Listen to the wind. 
I am afraid we may never get out of 
this.’ 

“David's lips quivered, but he 
shook away the fear. 

“We mustn’t lose heart, Saul, 
and we must keep this danger from 
the wife and little one. There's 


men’s work before us, and we must 
do it—like men ! : 
“* Trust me, David,’ said Saul ; 
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‘my heart beats to the pulse of a 
willing hand ; 
All day the wind storm prevented 
the men from work. ‘The blood- 
veil in the sky died away, and when 
night came, the moon’s light shone 
clear and cruel, bright and pitiless. 
Worn out with hard toil and anxiety, 
Saul lay down that night, and tried 
to sleep. He hugged his gold 
close, and vowed that he would not 
ris another season of such danger. 
‘If Ido not get an ounce more I 
will be content. What I have will 
be sufficient for the home and for 
Jane.’” He dreamed of voyaging 
home — blissfully— with his new 
friends,—of seeing Jane standing on 
a far-off shore, with glad face. “I 
amcoming, Jane,” he cried, and she 
smiled, and held out her arms to 
him. Presently a sudden and terrible 
wind sprung up. “The ship seemed 
as if it were being torn to pieces. 
‘My Ged" he heard David’s wife 
cry, and starting up, he saw a candle 
alight in the tent, and David's wife 
standing in her nightdress on his 
side of the green baize which divided 
the tent. Her face was white with 
terror. 

** * My God !’ she cried again ; ‘ we 
are lost!’ The storm of his dream 
was raging among the hills furiously. 

“Go into your room,’ said Saul 
hurriedly. ‘I will be dressed ina 
minute.’ 

“In less than that space of time 
he was up and dressed, and then 
David tore the green baize aside. 

“ « Saul,’ he said, ‘this is terrible !’ 
And stepping to Saul’s side, whisper- 
ed, ‘If this continues long, our grave 
is here.’ 

“Saul went to the door of the 
tent, and tried to open it; but he 
could not. ‘The wind had brought 
with it thousands and thousands of 
tons of snow from the heights, and 
they were walled up. Saul felt all 
round the sides of the tent. The 
snow was man-high. Only the frail 
drill of which the tent was made 
kept it from falling in, and burying 
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them. In an instant Saul compre- 
hended their dread peril. 

“** The tree!’ he cried, as if an in- 
spiration had fallen upon him, ‘The 
tree !’ 

“Just outside the tent, between it 
and the tent next to it, stood a great 
pine-tree, the only tree among the 
tents. Rough seats and tables were 
piled up. Saul climbed up them, 
and cut a great hole in the roof 
of the tent. It was day-light above, 
and the snow was falling fast. Saul 
saw the noble tree standing fast and 
firm. With a desperate leap he 
caught a branch, and raised himself 
above the tent. And when he looked 
upon the awful scene, upon the cruel 
white snow, in which the tents all 
around him were embedded and 
nearly buried, his heart throbbed 
despairingly. He stooped over the 
tent. ‘David! he cried. David's 
voice answered him. 

‘* «This is our only chance,’ he said 
loudly. ‘Here we may be able to 
find safety until the storm abates 
and the snow subsides. Listen to 
me, and do exactly as I say. Get 
some provisions together, and some 
water, and the little brandy that is 
left. Make them up in a bundle. 
Tie rope and cord round it, and let 
me have it. Quick !’ 

*¢ Answer me, Saul,’ cried David. 
‘What do you see of our mates ?” 

“Saul groaned. ‘Do not ask me, 
David! Let us thank God that this 
tree was left standing.’ 

“David climbed on to the table 
with the bundle of provisions in his 
hands. He was lifting it for Saul to 
take hold of; when the pile upon 
which he was standing gave way, 
and he fell heavily to the ground, 

“ He called, ‘ David, David, are 
you hurt ?’ 


“The voice of David’s wife an- 


swered him with sobs and cries. 
‘He can’t move, Saul! He can’t 
move! Oh, my poor, dear David! 


He has broken his leg, he says, and 
his back is hurt. What shall I do? 
Oh, what shall [do ! But although 
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she asked this question, she—true 
wife and woman as she was—was 
attending to the sufferer, not think- 
ing of herself. 

“*God pity us! groaned Saul, 
and raised his hand to the storm. 
‘Pity us! pity us!’ he cried. 

* But the ‘pitiless snow fell, and 
the soft flakes danced in the air. 

“ Then Saul cried, ‘ David’s wife ! 
The child ! the child 

“* Tet me be, wife,’ said David ; 
‘I am easier now. Pile up those 
seats, again ; make them firm. Don’t 
hurry. Ican wait. I am inno pain. 
Lift our little daughter to Saul, and 
the provisions afterwards.’ 

“She obeyed him; she piled the 
seats one above another. Then 
brought the child to David. He 
took her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again. 

“My pet! my darling! he 
moaned, ‘Kiss father, little one! 

“ And the rough man pressed this 
link of love to his heart, and kissed 
her face, her hands, her neck, her 
lips. 

“Now, wife,’ he said, and re- 
signed their child to her. David's 
wife stood silent for a few moments 
with the child in her arms, and mur- 
mured a prayer over her, and blessed 
her, and then, keeping down her 
awful grief, bravely, like a brave 
woman, climbed to the height, and 
raised her arms to Saul with the 
child in them. Only her bare arms 
could be seen above the tent’s 
roof.” 

“Come, little one,’ said Saul, 
and stooping down, at the risk of 
his life, clutched the child from her 
mother’s arms, and heard the mo- 
ther’s heart-broken sobs. 

“*¢ Ts she safe, Saul ?’ 

‘«¢ She is safe, dear woman.’ 

“Other heads rose from other 
tents, and turned despairingly about. 
But no help for them was near. 
They were in their grave. 

“ David’s wife raised the provi- 
sions to Saul, and went down to her 
husband. 
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“*< Wife,’ said David, ‘leave me, 
and see if you can reach Saul. It 
will be difficult, but you may be able 
to manage it.’ 

“She looked at him tenderly. 

“* My place is here, David,’ she 
said. ‘I shall stay with you, and 
trust to God. Our child is safe, in 
the care of a good man.’ 

“He tried to persuade her, but 
she shook her head sweetly and 
sadly, and simply said, ‘I know my 
duty.’ He could say no more, for 
the next moment he swooned, his 
pain was so great. Then his wife 
knelt by him, and raised his head 
upon her lap. 

“Saul heard a thud beneath him, 
and looking down saw that the walls | 
of the tent in which David and his 
wife were had given way, and that 
the snow was toppling over. He 
turned his head, he was powerless to 
help them. The tears ran down 
his face and beard, and he waited, 
awe-struck by the terror of the time. 
He thought he heard the voice of 
David's wife cry, 

“*Good bye, my child ! God pre- 
serve you ! 

“In a choking voice he said, to 
David’s little daughter, 

“*Say, God bless you, mother 
and father.’ 

“The child repeated the words 
in a whisper, and nestled down to 
Saul, and said, 

“*T’m so cold! 
and father ? 
up.’” 

Saul, with a shiver, looked down. 
Nothing of David, or David’s wife 
could he see. The tent was not in 
sight. The snow had covered it. 
** And still it fell, and still it drifted— 
and rose higher and higher. Men 
signalled to each from tent to tent, 
and bade God bless each other, for 
they felt that, unless the snow-drift 
and snow-fall should instantly cease, 
there was no hope for them. But 
still it fell ; fell softly into the holes 
in the canvas roofs and sides ; into 
the chambers below; crept up to 
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them inch by inch; wrapt yellow 
gold and mortal flesh in soft shrouds 
of white, and hid the adventurers 
from the light of day.” 

Saul is saved, and returns to Eng- 
land with his orphan charge—there 
to be reunited to Jane, and to call 
her wife. Ile is in time to render 
an important service to George and 
Bessie Sparrow ; and a general re- 
union takes place with other old 
friends, and with ome nearer and 
dearer than any. The conclusion 
is in harmony with the title. 

“* George and I are going into 
business together,’ says Saul. ‘We 
shall start a little shop of our own.’ 

“* And stop at home,’ remarks 
Mrs. Naldret, ‘and be contented.’ 

“* Ves,’ replies George, ‘ on bread 
and cheese and kisses. I shall be 
able to buy my pots and pans now 

The friends are all together in the 
grocer’s parlour at Christmas—Jane 
also with them, when, ‘Silence falls 
upon them. And in the midst of 
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the silence, the sounds of music steal 
to their ears, and they gaze at each © 
other with earnest, grateful eyes. It 
is the waits playing “ Home, sweet 
Home.” Softly, sweetly, proceeds 
the hymn of Home. The air is 
filled with harmony and prayer.” 

And thus finishes this sweet story, 
which the reader is not to judge only 
from the extracts given here, for we 
have not touched on the well-wrougit 
scenes with George and Bessie, nor 
the curious picture of little Tottie, 
who, with her kind protector, the 
old grocer, is very amusing. The 
child has evidently been drawn from 
the life, with no common insight 
into that mystic thing, the mind of 
infancy. Some of us can recollect 
similar strange minglings of the fan- 
ciful and the real—of eager sense 
and dawning conscience—often en- 
tirely unsuspected by the good folk 
about—as those which Mr. Farjeon 
has depicted so boldly in little 
Tottie’s frailty. 
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CHAPTER V. (contiwued) 


AN IRON HAND STRETCHED FORTH. 


LiLy, trembling a little, but preserv- 
ing in her bearing the heaven- 
born dignity of her soul, stepped 
forth at once from the carriage, re- 
fusing, as she did so, the proffered 
assistance of her cousin ; and, cast- 
ing upon him one glance so full of 
proud disdain, that he almost 
writhed under its influence, she 
calmly entered the Hall, and con- 
fronting Mrs. Viking with an air of 
lofty decision, she said— 

** J will remain in the library until 
another coachman is found to drive 
me back where I came. I must beg 
of you to impress upon your atten- 
dants the importance of despatch.” 

And ere Mrs. Viking had drawn 
breath to reply, Lily passed on to 
the library, which she _ entered, 
closing the door after her, and 
throwing herself into the arm-chair, 
in which I used to sit, she remained 
absorbed by the unknown terrors 
of her situation, her heart growing 
momentarily colder, and despair fast 
closing in upon her. 

Mrs. Viking followed Lily with 
her eyes, and then as she saw the 
door of the library closed, she 
turned to confront her son. He was 
standing petrified, as it were, by 
Lily’s glance of scorn, pale of cheek, 
and with no lustre of daring in his 
eye. 

“ Charles !” said Mrs, Viking at 
length, as the blood mounted to her 


cheeks and with an angry stamp of 
her foot upon the floor. 

The clergyman started, and it was 
well that he did so, for, by some 
mysterious coincidence, just at that 
moment a large block of stone sud- 
denly detached itself from a project- 
ing cornice high up on the front of 
the house, and fell with a tremendous 
crash full upon the spot where he 
had been standing. It caught the 
open door of the carriage in its de- 
sent, and dashed it into fragments, 
and this sudden noise so startled 
the horses that they bounded for- 
ward at full speed down the avenue, 
In another moment the carriage 
swaying to and fro came into con- 
tact with one of the trees, and was 
violently overthrown, breaking as it 
fell both pole and traces ; and the 
horses, being thus left at liberty, 
careered madly onwards and dis- 
appeared in the distance, through 
the great gates at the entrance of 
the grounds. 

Charles- Viking staggered back- 
wards and supported himself against 
one of the pillars of the portico, 
trembling in every limb ; whilst his 
mother, equally roused, rushed for- 
ward and hurriedly grasped his arm. 

“It is the warning of Heaven!” 
muttered the clergyman in a voice 
broken by the stupendous emotion 
of his soul. 

The terrified face of his mother 
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betokened her acquiescence in his 
words, and she was about to reply 
when a sudden sound produced as 
sudden a change in both mother 
and son. 

The sharp click of a lock was 
heard. 

Lily, aroused by the noise of the 
falling stone, had witnessed from 
the library-window the destruction 
of the carriage, and with her full 
presence of mind restored, she had 
at once flown to the door and turned 
the key in its massive lock. 

“I was wrong,” said Charles Vik- 
ing, asa look of gloomy resolution 
settled upon his face—“ I am under 
the protection of Heaven, it seems— 
or of Hell,” he added, in a lower 
tone. 

“The iron hand should crush, and 
not be crushed, Charles,” replied 
Mrs. Viking. “Come! Conquer 
me this little fool! There is not 
too much time remaining before the 
servants return.” 

And so saying, she led the way to 
the library-door, followed by her son. 
She tried the handle of the lock, 
and finding it immovable, paused 
for a moment, as though to consider 
what course should next be pursued. 
Then, addressing Charles with a de- 
termined expression, she said,— 

“Fetch the large axe from the 
wood-house. We must act with 
vigour.” 

Charles silently obeyed, and in 
a few moments came back carrying 
with him a ponderous axe, furnished 
with a huge hammer-head. 

“Strike the handle of the lock, 
Charles, and not the wood. You 

must leave no tell-tale marks,” said 
Mrs, Viking, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement, but betraying no symp- 
tom of trepidation or nervousness. 

Charles raised the axe and smote 
the handle of the lock with all his 
force. The whole door quivered 
again, and the blow reverberated 
through the hall, and up the grand 
staircase, with deafening noise. The 
wrought-iron of the handle, however, 
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showed no sign of the blow, and the 
bolt of the lock stood firm. Far 
otherwise, though, was it with the 
heart that beat behind the door. 

Again and again, with increasing 
haste and vehemence, the clergy- 
man rained heavy blows upon the 
handle, each blow producing a mighty 
shudder as it were in the whole frame-" 
work of the door, and causing Lily’s 
heart to tremble in unison, At 
length the lock began to yield be- 
neath the shocks, and finally the 
staple which held the bolt gave way, 
and the door flew open with a mighty 
crash. 

The bright sunbeams, streaming 
in through the library-windows wit- 
nessed a strange scene. Lily, al- 
most fainting with affright, but still 
trying to nerve herself for the strug- 
gle that she felt to be inevitable, had 
retreated to the window, where, sup- 
ported with one hand upon the sill 
and the other pressed upon her heart, 
she stood thinking and looking hur- 
riedly from side to side, as though to 
discover some means of escape. Her 
cheeks were pale as death, her hair, 
prettily disordered, fell in truant 
locks partly on her face, her half- 
opened lips allowed the frequent fra- 
grant sighs to escape in piteous 
haste, and abandoned by all else, 
the Spirit of Beauty had visibly con- 
stituted to be invoked by her solitary 
plight. 

At the door, so roughly dashed 
open, stood Charles Viking, his tall 
form erect, one foot planied firmly 
in advance, the axe grimly brandish- 
ed aloft, his chest pantin_' fiercely 
from the violent exertions, his face 
flushed, his eyes flashing, and his 
whole attitude and countenance ex- 
pressive of the most bitter determi- 
nation. Behind him appeared his 
mother in a posture of what at sight 
seemed to be majestic repose, but a 
close scrutiny would have revealed 
a tremor in her limbs that she could 
not altogether repress, while her 
tightly clenched hands and teeth, to- 
gether with her blanched features, 
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and the malignant hatred that beam- 
ed from her eyes, visibly betokened 
the raging passions by which she was 
moved. 

Sweet Innocence struggling with 
the Furies, was a sight on which the 
whole of Olympus might have gazed. 

Charles Viking advanced a step 
‘across the threshold of the cham- 
ber, and simultaneously fresh life 
surged through Lily’s breast. 

“I forbid you to advance, sir,” 
said she, standing erect with difficul- 
ty, and feebly motioning him away. 
“ T appeal to whatever manly feelings 
may still retain their influence with 
you.” 

Her appeal was not without effect, 
and Charles stood still. Seeing this, 
Mrs. Viking could no longer contain 
herself, but rushing forward into the 
middle of the room, and addressing 
Lily, in bitter tones and with fierce 
looks, said— 

“So we have found you at last, 
Miss Lily Trevor! and you even 
have the insolence to appeal tothe 
man you have so deeply injured! 
Out upon you, girl!” 

Lily’s only reply was a look of 
scorn, 

** Ay, you may look as contemp- 
tuous as you please,” pursued my 
aunt, livid with rage, “ but you have 
seen your last day of liberty! That 
stubborn will of your’s must bend or 
break! Come. Follow me _ in- 
stantly !” 

And so saying she seized Lily’s 
wrist, as though to drag her from 
the room; but this display of vio- 
lence aroused such indignation in 
Lily’s mind, that with an angry ges- 
ture she snatched her hand from her 
aunt’s grasp as speedily and as 
easily as she would have shaken off 
that of an infant. Furious at this 
new proof of the metal with which 
she had to deal, Mrs. Viking became 
forgetful of all womanly restraint, 
and like a tigress sprang at Lily’s 
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hair, which she seized with such ve- 
hemence, that the poor girl was 
pulled to the ground in a moment, 
and her head sharply striking the 
floor, this, added to the terrible 
emotions she had undergone, proved 
too much for her strength to sus- 
tain. She fainted. 

“ There !” exclaimed Mrs. Viking, 
panting with excitement, and point- 
ing to the prostrate form of her 
niece with an air of savage triumph, 
“T have done my part, you must 
now do your’s, Charles.” 

The clergyman who had been 
on the point of rushing forward to 
Lily’s assistance, and had already 
thrown down his axe to do so, now 
looked at his mother with an air of 
something like positive fear, and at 
once divining her thoughts, he passed 
on to where Lily was lying ; stooped 
down, swung the delicate body 
across his shoulder, and without 
saying a word, strode from the room, 
and slowly ascended the great stair- 
case. Mrs. Viking stayed behind 
for a moment, set back in their 
places some chairs that had been 
overthrown, picked up the axe, re- 
stored the dislodged staple, turned 
back the projecting bolt of the lock, 
and casting a satisfied glance around, 
followed her son. 

On arriving in his study she found 
the entrance to the secret staircase 
open, and neither Charles nor Lily 
in sight. Proceeding to the chimney, 
she paused to listen, and almost 
immediately she heard a faint scream 
echoing through the vaults below. 
At this a look of some little per- 
plexity crossed her countenance, and 
fora moment she made a move- 
ment as though to descend the mys- 
sterioussteps ; but she suddenly drew 
back her foot, and with a sinister 
and vindictive smiie she quitted the 
apartment, and withdrew to the 
lower part of the house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A PLUNGE INTO THE ABYSS, 


Durinc the two or three days 
succeeding his encounter with Mar- 
tin Dawes, Mr. Littlemore lived 
far removed from peace. He re- 
mained at his chambers, and im- 
mersed himself deeply in the pur- 
suit of his profession ; but there was 
ever present with him the image of 
a pale face, the phantom of a fairy 
spirit, gazing sadly at him, and 
beckoning him away with mournful 
gestures. Did he open a musty 
text-book of the law, soft sorrowful 
eyes looked up from its pages: did 
he rivet his attention upon a brief, 
tender trembling lips strove to smile 
between the closely-written lines : 
did he engage in keen, subtle argu- 
ment with the solicitors who con- 
sulted him, the subtle strains of a 
guitar, touched by seraph fingers, 
and discoursing some exquisitely 
pathetic melody, would ravish his 
thoughts away, and cause the half- 
finished sentences to fade upon his 
tongue ; but, most terrible of all, did 
he sit pondering in the solitude of 
his room, a bedstead draped with 
funeral black would shape itself be- 
fore him, and he would start shudder- 
ing from the contemplation of the 
serene, but marble countenance that 
lay pillowed thereon. 

As often as he could bid his nerves 
recall their wonted vigour, he fos- 
tered every angry emotion of his 
soul, and summoned to his aid am- 
bition, pride, selfishness, and absorp- 
tion in the present; and, at these 
times he busily shaped out the steps 
to take respecting Clara. He was 
in daily communication with her, 
and it had been arranged that their 
marriage should take place at the 
earliest moment possible in London, 
after which Charles Viking should 
proceed to Leighbury to reside, 
leaving his father and mother at 
In pursuance of 
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this, Mr. Littlemore had taken a 
house in the neighbourhood of Rus- 
sell Square, and had given instruc- 
tions for it to be completely fur- 
nished, occupying his mind during 
his leisure moments with the con- 
templation of the brilliant future 
which awaited his entry into the 
world of hosts and guests. 

He had seen no more either of 
Martin Dawes or Ned Harner, and 
had thought it best to make no in- 
quiries as to what had become of 
them. It is true he cast a watchful 
glance around him as he passed to 
and from his chambers, and both his 
own doorway and the gateway in 
Fleet Street echoed a sigh of relief 
as often as he passed themunchal- 
lenged. Not that he was possessed 
by any physical fear ; for, in spite of 
his loss of presence of mind on being 
so suddenly assailed by Mr. Dawes, 
he retained sufficient nonchalance of 
character to render him quite obli- 
vious at any cause for apprehension ; 
but he dreaded lest an interview 
with the father of the most sweet 
spirit he had chased from gladness, 
might disclose the calamitious issue 
which he felt must have taken place, 
but which as yet had not been di- 
rectly communicated to him. 

Early in the morning of the day 
succeeding Elsie’s funeral, a sharp 
pull at the bell connected with the 
housekeeper’s apartment of the build- 
ing in which Littlemore’s chambers 
were situated, roused the functionary 
in question from her breakfast ; and 
on emerging from the subterranean 
regions where she dwelt, a little 
dolefully it must be coupled, she 
saw two gentlemen standing in the 
passage. They were both rather 
short, and one was inclined to stout- 
ness ; but beyond this she could not 
make out very much owing to both 
of them being muffled up in cloaks, 
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and their wide-brimmed hats being 
pulled down over their ears, in spite 
of the warmth of the weather. 

As soon as she could recover her 
breath—for she had ascended the 
steps rather more quickly than was 
usual or quite compatible with the 
symptoms of plethora, that she had 
discovered to be gradually over- 
taking her for the last few years— 
she asked the two gentlemen “ what 
their pleasure might be.” 

“Leave it to me,” whispered the 
thinner one of the two to the other. 
‘T’ll handle these ribbons.” Then 
addressing the housekeeper, he said, 
“Well, my good woman, we want to 
know if there’s any stalls to let in 
this house.” 

“Stalls!” replied the woman, in 
accents of indignation—“ I keeps no 
stalls. P’raps it’s chambers as you 
mean ?” 

“ Ay, that’s it,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘Well, we want to see what 
you've got to dispose of.” 

“T can’t exactly say as I’ve got 
none,” responded the housekeeper, 
looking at her questioner with a 
twinkle of cunning in her glance; 
“but we only lets ’em to lawyers.” 

The gentleman seemed a little 
perplexed, and glanced at his com- 

anion, who, however, at once said 
in a tone so solemn, and with some- 
thing so unworldlike, that the house- 
keeper trembled with affright as she 
heard it, 

“We are not lawyers: we are 
judges.” 

“Ay, we are judges,” repeated 
the other in similar accents, 

The woman was so startled by 
this intimation that she at once for- 
sook her self-assertive, defiant atti- 
tude, and dropping a profound 
curtsey, or a slow bob intended as 
such, she said— 

“T’m sure I begs your lordships’ 
pardons ; but I didn’t know as you’d 
be suitable for our house—and, in- 
deed, the keys of the chambers is 
down. in my rooms—very damp 
rooms your lordships, all stone and 
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fog, and some folks does say as 
judges and parl’ments ought to give 
us fresh air in return for the taxes 
we pays—live and -let live, says I, 
and who should know better, seeing 
as how the damp is so a-soaking my 
constitution that if it warn’t for a 
little something warm, I do think 
as moss and weeds would a-grow out 
all over me.” 

All this she uttered, not rapidly, 
but with an air of mournful gravity 
that quite arrested her hearers’ atten- 
tion in spite of the impatience that, as 
it were mechanically, betrayed itself; 

“Damp’s a bad thing, but it gets 
almost comfortable if you bear it 
like a philosopher,” sententiously re- 
plied Ned Harner, for it was he who, 
with Martin Dawes, had come there 
from Morton House, after having 
assisted at the last sad obsequies of 
poor Elsie. 

“What’s a philosopher, your 
lordship >” asked the woman, with 
another curtsey. 

“In this case it’s a person who 
best knows how to cure damp 
by something warm,” said Martin 
Dawes, sternly. “Come, get us 
the keys,” he added, clinking some 
coins in his pocket. 

Ned Harner looked a little 
affronted at this definition of a phi- 
losopher, but the sound of the coins * 
produced a marvellous effect for 
good in the housekeeper. She im 
mediately disappeared down the 
steps with surprising alacrity, and 
returned in another minute, bring- 
ing with her two large keys. 

“There’s only one set of cham- 
bers to let, your lordships,” she ex- 
plained ; “but they’re the most con- 
venient-like we have. Here they 
are, right on the ground-floor, and 
near the door.” 

So saying, she pointed to a door 
in the wall of the passage close to 
the foot of the stairs that led to the 
upper floor; and then placing a key 
in the lock, she turned it and threw 
the door open, inviting the friends 
to enter. 
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“The house is pretty fult, then ?” 
said Ned Harner, following her with 
Martin Dawes. 

“Oh, yes; there’s a-many big 
lawyer here,” rejoined the woman, 
“For instance, there’s the hand- 
somest and cleverest barrister in all 
the courts lives in the rooms right 
over there. People do say as he'll 
soon be made a judge, your lord- 
ships—he’s so wise. Well, he used 
to be rather gay, but lately he’s got 
quite grave and serious.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mr. 
what may be his name ?” 

“Mr. Littlemore,” replied the 
housekeeper, and then she felt her 
shoulder suddenly grasped as in a 
vice. ‘Turning round, she saw Mar- 
tin’s eyes flashing from under the 
brim of his hat, and then, while he 
held her tightly as though to pre- 
clude her escape, he asked, in tones 
of suppressed excitement,— 

“ He!—He lives in the very rooms 
above this ?” 

“Yes, your lordship. But he’s 
very quiet, he won’t disturb you,” 
said the woman, thoroughly fright- 
ened by Martin’s demeanour. 

“She is right—he won’t disturb 
us,” said Ned Harner, casting a 
meaning glance at his friend, and lift- 
ing Martin’s hand from the house- 
keeper’s shoulder. 

“Yes, yes,” echoed Mr. Dawes 
with assumed calmness ; and then 
looking at the housekeeper, he 
added—“ And we need not disturb 
you. While we are looking at the 
rooms you can run out and obtain 
some remedy against the damp.” 

He drew out a half-crown, and 
placed the same ih the woman’s 
hand, whereupon, with many curt- 
seys and profuse expressions of 
gratitude, she withdrew, promising 
to return in five minutes’ time. 
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When she had gone, ° Martin 
looked hurriedly around, to make 
sure that they were not being 
watched, and then said to Ned 
Harner, in low, hurried tones— 
“Ned, we must take these rooms,” 

The worthy coachman looked 
troubled, and replied, 

“Yes, we must take ’em, that’s 
clear enough—but I can’t, for the 
life of me, quite spell out the direc- 
tion on the sign-post.” 

Martin laid his hand on his 
friend’s arm, and bending forward 
his mouth to Harner’s ear, he whis- 
pered a few words, 

Harner started as 
heard the crack of 
looked at Martin with blanched 
cheeks and a glance of terrified 
amazement. Mr. Dawes, on the 
contrary, confronted his companion 
boldly and resolutely, with a flush 
of excitement in his face, but with 
an air of firm determination, ex- 
pressed in his sparkling eyes and 
compressed lips. Placing his hand 
to his forehead, he seemed to reflect 
for a moment, and then said to 
Harner, 

“Just look round here, Ned, and 
see what’s wanted here, while I run 
and see what we’re to do upstairs.” 

This said, he left the room, and 
began to ascend the stairs cautiously 
and silently ; while Mr. Harner, who 
had by this time fully recovered his 
self-possession, busily occupied him- 
self by examining both the outer 
and inner apartments of the suite 
of chamber they were in, glancing 
out of each window, scrutinising 
the walls and ceilings narrowly, 
and carefully inspecting the cup- 
boards and fireplaces. He had 
barely completed his survey when 
Martin returned with a stern expres- 
sion on his countenance, 
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